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The Sin of the Father. 


Wir half a groan, and half a grin, 

‘* How true,” exclaimed a little one, 
‘Ts the saying that the father’s sin 

Is visited upon the son ! 
For my father’s sin spells R O D, 
And, oh! your heart would ache to_see 
How very frequent and how free 
That sin is visited on me!” 


THE furnished-apartment lodger called the landlady, and said, 
‘‘There will be three ladies here to tea with me to-day, Mrs. 


Jenkins.” 
‘‘ Two ladies, mamma,’’ corrected her well-bred son, aged 10, 


‘‘One’s only my teacher.” 














Thursday, June 27th.—The Empire of India Exhibition improves. 
Stalls are full, it bristles with bands, it corruscates with lights of 
every hue and variety, side-shows are there as advertised, the 
gardens are in bloom, the switchback never stops, the waters are 
alive with electric craft, there are too many concerts, the Indian 
Jungle is uncomfortably crowded, so’s the Indian Theatre, so’s the 
Menagerie, and all is as promised, except the Great Wheel, but that’s 
promising. 

The Burmese Puoy, or palace of varieties, is great shakes. 

See the dances! 

But, best of all, the dancers! My! 

The Parsee Acrobats are wonderful folk. gd love their malcum, 
or Indian pole. Grease it however you will, they will get the leg 
of mutton from its top—by shaking the pole at its base. 

And what marksmen these darkies are! See them in Elysia. 

And the pythons, captured by Erani in the gorges of the 
Himalayas. They are the largest in the Exhibition—I mean the 
world. Here they also have a Sacred Cow. She has six legs and 
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a couple of separate bodies. She is worshipped by the Hindus, and 
is a Goddess with them. There’s a talking ape. 

I know many. 

There’s a Diana monkey, which picks your pocket (not mine, 
thank you), conceals its swag in its beard, and then rides away. ” 

Of course, they have a wrestling lion, 

And a lady snake charmer. 

Then we go to Erani’s Special Exhibition, in which we see all the 
turbans of all the Indian potentates. This is the only complete 
collection of turbans in the ex——— in the world. 

The electrophone is as Marvellous and wonderful as anything— 
and as the kinetoscope. Heard Marie Tempest at the Lyric Theatre 
(I was in the Chalet of the Exhibition) sing one of those lively 
songs in An Artist's Model. Heard her quite distinctly, quite as 
well as I would have done had I been at the Lyric myself. 

The only fault to be found with the electrophone is that while 
using it you can’t keep up your dignity. But that’s your fault, 
perhaps, if not the electrophone’s. ou look foolish. You've got 
to put a couple of ear trumpets up to your ear, and there’s a long 
handle sort of arrangement left in the region of your mouth. I 
caught myself in the glass for a moment, and I looked as though I 
were suddenly visited with some awful unnatural growths. 


Friday, June 28th.—To see a man conduct—one Nikish—he 
conducted himself well. So he did his orchestra. 

Quietly and calmly he goes about his business without any 
sensational effects. 

Only one thing bothered him, and that was the chatter of people. 

But if he had known that they were chatting about him and in 
his favour, he would not have begun the prelude to Die Meistersinger 
with a scowl on his face. 


Monday, July 1st.—Miscellaneous concert at Queen’s Hall, with 
Tamagno for chief attraction. Why didn’t the people come, I 
once heard a lady say that she would give the world to see great 
footlight artistes in their every day clothes, and here was the 
chance. 

Tamagno looks well in everyday dress, but not so well as he does 
in his stage get-up, and I like him better on the stage than on the 
platform. 


Tuesday, July 2nd.—St. James’ Hall, to hear Madam Alva sing. 
She made a profound impression. ‘ Elizabeth’s Greeting ’’ from 
Wagner's Tannhauser being encored, she gave Donizetti's ‘Com é 
bello,” and bello’d it well. 

But the air which pleased me the most, and that, surely, which 
suited her voice the better, was, dear me, I forget the name of it, 
from Aida, 

Wednesday, July 3rd.—To Viscountess Clifden’s concert at 
Stafford House. The object was to introduce herself as a profes- 
sional musician. The pianoforte is her choice, and a very good 
command of the keyboard has she with those long dainty white 
fingers of hers. More admirable, perhaps, was her exquisite 
modesty and the charming way she played hostess. Go on, my 
dear Viscountess, you have the world at your feet and the keyboard 
to your hands. 
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Iy manifestoes can win an election, the Unionists will romp 
home. The Radicals have given vent to nothing but brag, the 
Unionists have issued a dignifiei and restrained appeal to the 
electorate. 

x * * 


Suppose, by any chance, that the Separatists came back again, 
and that tlie Home Rule Bill passed into Jaw, what would happen? 
In all probability a bloody civil war, for Ulster has sworn to fight. 
And whe would Sines her ? 


¥ * * 


I see that the Sun has offered a prize of five guineas for the best 
set of Radical election verses. Well, here is another set, which I 
will call 


TO BATTLE. 


Forth to battle, forth to battle, 
Men of Engiand, staunch and true, 
Hold aloft the flag of Freedom 
Handed by your sires to youll 
Carry it aloft, all daring, 
Hold it firm and high and straight, 
Let it lead you, urge, exalt you, 
Emblem of your Queen and State. 


Forth to battle, forth to battle, 
Men of England, go ye now; 
Many are the hosts that fret you, 
False to country, false to vow. 
Let your battle cry be lusty, 
Lusty, full, and frank, and free, 
Till, returning, come the echoes, 
Shouting—" Triumph! Victory!” 


Forth to battle, forth to battle, 
Men of England, let the tread 
Of advancing thousands thunder 
Forth a message to your Dead— 
To your mighty Dead, who left you 
Heritors of England's fame, 
Guardians of England's glory, 
Champions of England's name. 


Forth to battle, forth to battle, 
Men of England, staunch and true, 
Hold in union, undivided, 
The Realm your sires bequeathed to you. 
“ Three in One," your watchword ever ; 
“Three in One,” your battle cry ; 
Blazon it upon your banner, 
Hold it firm, and straight, and high. 


oK 


One of the Radical candidates is named Haysman. Of many a 
Iiwdical it can be said he is a “* man of straw.”’ 


* * * 


“ Har-court you there," said Mr. Brodrick to the Liberal Banner- 
man. “May I As-quith due humility if you mean to resign?” 
* Mor-leykly than not” replied the ex-Irish Secretary. “Think of 
the ex-Spen-cer,” said the ex-First Lord of the Admiralty, «I may 
lose my seat,’’ joined in Mr. Ackland,” and then, like a certain king, 
“my name would be L-Ack-land.” At which Prim-Rose-bery wept 
and his attendant Gardner used the rake spitefully, and Mr. Fowler 
couldn't say Bo to a goose. 
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Hey, presto! 
So Sir Visto 
Didn’t save the Ministree, 
And, alas, 
The good Ladas 
Isn’t what it used to be. 


* * a 
There was a little (Banner) man, 
And he had a (very) little gun, 
And a few bullets made of lead, lead, lead ; 
But he hadn’t got enough 


Of the right propelling stuff, 
And now he’s sitting on the front Opposition Bench instead. 


* * * 


Which isn’t poetry, but is a fact. 


al 


4 sl 
4 * * 


This is rather a versy week—so we will keep it up till the end. 
We have been patriotic and humorous (?), now let us be senti- 


mental. 
THE PRINCE AND THE BEGGAR MAID. 


Can Love's soft flame with tender brightness shine, 
From such high station toa maid so lowly? 
And could it brave the cold breath of regret, 
And burn for ever pure and holy ? 
Ah, do not tempt me, dear, to lift mine eyes, 
Till they are dazzled by its rays alluring, 
For should they glow but for the passing hour, 
The darkness then indeed were past enduring. 
(Refrain.) 
Ah, sweetheart, the light which now shines in your eyes. 
Is the beacon which guides me through Life’s stormy sea ; 
While Love fans it bright my bark safely I’ll steer, 
But should it grow dim there is no hope for me, 


They tell me that your love is but a whim, 

That fickle fancy sways your heart unheeding, 

A pleasant sport to wile an hour away, 

And vain is all your victim’s pleading. 

Ah, tell me that your love for me is true, 

That it will never fade, though e’er so slowly ; 
But that ’twill live while life may last, though you 
Are of high station, I’m a maid so lowly. 


(Refrain.) 


‘‘Don’r you envy me going to Switzerland, next week ?’’ She 
was @ lovely girl that said it. And he, gallant youth, replied, with 
a bow, “I envy Switzerland.’’ 

And now they are engaged. 


A One-Ey’d Joke. 


McTavisH left his native towao 

To visit places of renown, 

And thro’ a course of pleasure ran 
Upon an inexpensive plan. 


Thrift reigned within his Highland breast, 
With him the cheapest was the best ; 

And third-class fares he often paid, 
Because no fourth-class cars were made, 


Some people might have called him near, 
That he was just is very clear ; 

I have been told, at any rate, 

He put a bawbee “ in the plate,” 


He had an eye of summer hue 
That did the work of any two; 
That one was right, the other had 
Departed when he was a lad. 


Now this I know to be a fact— 

He went to see Macready act ; 

And offered half price for a seat, 
Because that one eye was incomplete, 


THrY were all alarmed to hear him call for sealing-wax—just 
after she rejected him. They asked him for what he wanted it, 
and were much relieved when he said, ‘I require it to seal my 
fate.” 
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Choice Readings from Mr. Fun’s Edition 
of the Classics. 


No, XX.—WALT WHITMAN. 
) @ 


Shall I sing of the —ologies ? 

Of Phrenology, Physiology, Conchology, Doxology, Geology, The- 
ology ? 

Of the —ologies numberless and without number ? 

Of all the —ologies (alphabetically arranged) from Actinology to 
Zoology ? 

Or of the —otomies, the —ographies, the —osophies ? 

Of the —aulics? of the —pathics? of the —matics? of the 
—statics ? 

Of the sciences inscrutable and not to be got at ? 

Of these shall I sing? No, never! 


II, 


Arms and the man shall I sing? 

The warrior, bloodstained, returning from the blood-red field of 
battle ? 

What time he presses his long-left wife to his long left side ? 

What time he suffers ’neath ghastly wounds of war ? 

What time he rehearses his triumphs on the alehouse bench ? 

What time he is relegated by a grateful country to the workhouse ? 

Of these, of these, I will sing not! 


III, 


For a place in my immortal verse, what price the patriot ? 
Deep-mouthed, strong-lunged, padded of chest and shoulder, 
Like a bull of Bashan belloweth he from the hustings, 
But anon in St. Stephen’s snoreth. 
Speaketh from the hustings like a good Samaritan, 
But anon placeth his hand‘in his gold-laden pocket 
(Being a Member of Parliament), and keepeth it there! 
Consarn me if I sing the partriot! 

IV. 
Shall I tune my Muse to Tragedy ? 
To the fires of jealousy, rivalling Gehenna in their fierceness ? 
To the burning of the tortured heart ? 













































To the lurkings and the wild, mad watchings for that which is not ? 
To the steel embedded in the loved one's side ? 

To the heart-wrung oath and dying cry of innocence ? 

To the pangs of the remorse of the culprit ? 

To these horrors, O Muse, shall I tune thee ? 

Perish the thought! 


V. 
Of what, then, shall I sing ? 
I will sing of the pipes fast frozen in the second month frost, 
And the incredible charges of the revivers thereof. 
Of the latchkey nocturnal, and its undiscoverableness 
By the reveller, from his revellings returning. 
Of the termagant mother-in-law, strident and stentorian. 
Of the lover, made small by the deviltries of his love’s small 
brother: 
Of his cooings, untimely determined by her parent’s hoof, 
Of the superficial extent of the fashionable bathing dress. 
Of the railway sandwich. And of the female in male attire. 


VI. 


Of these will I sing! And why? 
Because I am a comic journalist, 
Whose heart must beat in unison, in unison, in unison 
With the expectations of the readers of comic papers |! 


“He Gives Twice, Who Gives Quickly.” 


THERE are various ways 
Of regarding the phrase 
That who “cito dat” really “ bis dat’: 
If the something is nice, 
To be given it twice 
Is certainly not to be sneez’d at. 


But, on promise profound, 
You advance, say, ten pound, 
To a ne’er-do-weel not worth a stiver ; 
Could it justly be held, 
That the pact was fulfill’d 
By his paying back quickly a fiver? 








A Hentey Homiry. 


EUPHROSALINE was twenty-three’ 
(And felt that she was ageing). 
Her looks were—good erough for me, 
Her manners were engaging. . 
I hate to go and overpraise 
A person’s ordinary ways, 
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When Henley’s gala days approached 
She longed in pride to glow there ; 
The subject to her Pa she broached, 
And told him she would row there. 
EUPHROSALINE had not the dim- 
Est notion of consulting him, 
She made her plans 
Just like a man’s, 
And told him she would row there. 


She also said (and called him “‘ dear’’) 
She meant not to forsake him— 
She thought he ought to learn to steer— 
And so she meant to take him. 
And, I feel compelled to say, 
I think she showed a tender trait— 
To make it clear 
He’d have to steer, 
And generously take him. 


She plied the sculls with airy smile, 
And called his steering “‘ duffing,”’ 
But ere they’d covered half-a-mile 
She pulled in silence—puffing. 
As one can tell with half a glance 
It has a marked significance 
When folks who row 


And so to-day Surrender show, 
I simply say And pull in silence—puffing. 
Her manners were engaging. 


To her, indeed, most people had 
But one amused objection— 
She'd little crotchets in the mad 
‘‘ New Womanhood ”’ direction, 
Although we readily excuse 
The little fadlets which amuse, 
We groan to see 
Them tend in the 
‘‘ New Womanhood ” direction. 


She said man’s intellect was dulled— 
By woman’s wisdom smitten— 
And proved her case with learning culled 
i From books which men have written. 
When women say they’re wiser than 
The creature known as “ tyrant man,’’| 
They have the face 
To back their case 
With wisdom men have written ! 





In physical accomplishments 
She also posed man’s equal— 
Which leads us up to the events 
Related in the sequel. 
When any tale I introduce 
My satisfaction is profuse, 





Serene, and innocent of blame 
(Though sunny) was the weather, 
If what I say Her stroke grew splashy, all the same, 
Will pave the way And doubtful in the feather. 
And merge into the sequel. 


It cannot be described as quite 
An altogether pleasant sight 
When strokes grow rash 

Enough to splash 
And doubtful in the feather. 


Against the stretcher she appears 
To wobble with her fair pins, 
Her tresses fall about her ears 
And shed unnumbered hairpins. 
It would disturb a lady’s mind, 
And make her feel chagrined, to find 
Her tresses brown 
Come tumbling down 
And shed unnumbered hairpins, 


And, ere she’d done a pair of miles, 
She owned that she'd had plenty— 
So “Pa” assumed the sculls, with smiles, 
And did the other twenty, 
It is (sing “hey!” and “tral, lal, 1la!’’) 
| Afuseful thing to have a “Pa” 
- (When girls make mulls) 
z. 2 To take the sculls .+ 


> A 


And ‘do the other twenty,”’ 
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The Bee and the Moralist. 
A LATTER-DAY FABLE WITH AN EXEMPLARY MORAL. 


THERE was once an earnest Moralist who wished that all men 
were like unto himself, and at the same time congratulated himself 
that he was notasothermen, For he held but two opinions, a good 
opinion of himself, and a bad opinion of other people. He had at 
various times tried to hold other opinions equally erroneous, but his 
was & narrow mind, and they were crowded out. Now this Moralist 
was @ bit of a bore. It was not his fault, it was his misfortune. 
It was also a national misfortune, but that he didn’t mind, although 
the nation did. He was troubled about a Bee. More than that, 
he kept on troubling other people about it. He once, it is said, 
stopped a prize-fighter in the street, and asked him to read a little 
leaflet entitled ‘‘ How doth the little busy Bee?’ and the prize- 
fighter read it, and it preyed upon his mind to such an extent that 
he lost his manliness and joined a Vigilance Association. How- 
ever, that is by the way. Anyway, the Moralist and the Bee became 
a byword and a stumbling block to many. Till at last people be- 
came so afraid of being compared to the Bee, that they retired 
from business, and became butterflies of Fashion, and grass- 
hoppers of Frivolity, and all sorts of giddy and misguided insects. 


Well, at last the Bees got to hear of it, and were very wrath. For 
no one likes to be made ridiculous, not even a Bee. So the Bees 
met and discussed the matter, and at jlast deputed a Queen Bee of 
gigantic size and great length of sting to wait upon the Moralist 
and give him what for. 

The Moralist couldn’t for the life of him make it out. Whenever 
he put his bonnet on, he was a Dundee man and wore that cele- 
brated head-dress, he had the most wonderful aspirations, the 
most astonishing enthusiasm, he felt as if he should like all men 
to be as righteous as he was himself, he even, as this is what he 
couldn’t make out, thought that it was possible that with his assist- 
ance they might become so. 

So he assisted them. He got on a County Council noted for its 
disinterested goodness, for its high moral tone, and its taste for the 
objectionable. He sat on its committees, and he closed, in the 
interest of morality, several highly respectable places of amuse- 
ment. He put down drinking, absolutely put it down, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer went out of his mind and became a 
Son of the Phoenix. 

He put down singing and dancing and laughing and whistling on 
Sunday. He made nature decent andrespectable. Till the wildest 
birds sang hymn tunes only, and no respectable or self-respecting 
cat was seen out after dark. And then, when the world was as near 
perfection as a world could go with safety, that Moralist had 
delirium tremens, and danced a skirt dance, and sang a comic song 
in public, and is to-day a hopeless lunatic, who sits in his padded 
room and croons to himself about ‘‘a busy bee.” And his keeper 
whispers, as he shows him to the public at a shilling a head, “ Yes, 
I can assure you, nothing but a Bee in his bonnet. Very interesting 
case, very!” 


The Tory Colour. 


I’se Yorkshire; and aw’'ve voted blue, 

Since what was what and who was who, 

Or, matter o’ that, aught else I knew, 
And, as for t’ *‘ Yallers,”’ 

I’ve sworn ’twas all them chaps could do 
To cheat the gallows. 


For, in the days I scarce could toddle, 

I wore blue ribbons at my noddle, 

When, hoisted up wi’ manly straddle, 
An exultation, 

I view’d from top of father’s saddle 
The nomination. 


But, when I coom to Lunnon town, 

I wor fair capp’d, like, when I foun’ 

Them Radicals had haul’d us down, 
Our Tory colour ; 

And left, instead, an orange brown, 
Not worth a dollar, 


T’ll vote all straight, you take your oath, 

But right for;South is right for North. 

What ? different colours for them both, 
I can’t believe it; 

And—our true blue—I’m gradely loth 
To let them hev’ it! 


BUN. 




















HOSTS IN THEMSELVES.—No. 12. 


As kings of old were wont to visit the Right Worshipful City 
dignitaries it was the custom (heaven knows why) to divest them of 
their latch keys. These useful but often unwieldy weapons were 
left at a place now marked 142, in the street of Fleet, hence the 
place became popularly known as the “ Kings and Keys,” In veri- 
fication of this anyone on calling at the bar there can, to this very 
day, see a very fine (and large) assortment of them now in posses- 
sion of Mr. Dick Crockford, who also possesses the house. Dick 
Crockford as a youth was apprenticed to the shipbuilding in 
Deptford Dockyard. His energy was so great that the Government 
closed this establishment, He was then shifted to Chatham. Here 
he introduced various improvements, superseding the old wooden 
ships with ironclads. It is impossible to say what might have 
eventually happed in this line, but preferring the land to the sea, 
he wventually took to “the road.” By this useful route he 
travelled the United Kingdom in the coachbuilding interests, and 
was for some time the most popular of Bagmen. Indeed, his book, 
so widely popular, ‘‘A Bagman’s Yarns,” testifies that his fund of 
anecdote and ready wit must have made him a very prince amongst 
“ The Knights of the Road.” It was positively said of him that he 
could talk the hind leg off an elephant, but even that pursuit has a 
limit, as be found in the loss of his voice. This misfortune neces- 
sitated his resting the lung power so invaluable in gpinning yarns 
or catching customers. These functions he is, however, rapidly 
restoring by a judicious application of his own rare cordials at the 
aforementioned ‘‘ Kings and Keys.” 

Like Sir William Harcourt and his Veto Bill, he was anxious to 
mollif his many friends amongst the teetotalers, so, knowing 
something of “‘ squeezing,” he invented a lemon squeezer, and even 
the ner rampant water party votes him a respectable member of 
society. 


WE hear a great deal of the Gigantic Moth \ Mothicus Giganticus 
at the Zoological Gardens, don’t we? But the writer Las ene 0 
a still larger—Behemoth, 


In the ladies’ column of a weekly contemporary we read the other 
day, ‘‘ Black hosiery is now to be seen on all hands,” Surely thig 
is a lapsus pengui for “ legs,” 
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UNTOWARD “EVENTS” AT HENLEY. 
REGATTA WOULD BE UNALLOYED JOY IF IT WERE NOT FOR THE Races. 


THAT THE ROYAL 


SOME PEOPLE MAINTAIN 
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A THOUSAND WELCOMES: 








Hail, Columbia ! 
BRITANNIA -— 


You are welcome, young Sir, 
For your Land’s sake and worth, 

For the land I prefer 
Of all nations of earth 

Is my wilful and wonderful first-born, 
Brave and strong from the day of his birth. 


When he lay in my arms, 
When he knelt at my knee, 

Fair and sweet were the charms 
That endeared him to me; 

And to-day I am proud of his prowess 
"Mid the powers and nations that be. 


In the days of his = 
By my servants betrayed 

I pressed hard, without ruth, 
On the will he displayed, 

Till he threw off the yoke of his mother 
And stood in his freedom arrayed. 


That by fools I was led 
To a quarrel so vast — 
3ut the past that is dead 
Let it bury the past. 
For my son is my son, and his manhood 
Will prompt to forgiveness at last. 


We've drawn nearer of late 
To the bridge that will span 
The deep seas of the hate 
That my folly began : 
For is not blood thicker than water, 
And my chi!d, still my child, though a man? 


By the mem'ries we share, 
By the past that is ours! 

Oh, how long shall we dare 
To divide thus our pow’rs, 

While a world-tempest broods in the darkness 
And the thunder-cloud thickens and low’rs. 


So I welcome you, Sir, 
Let our proud banners twine 

O’er our sport, and the stir 
Of more earnest design. 

For the language of Shakespeare is ours, 
And the blood in your veins it is mine, 


In the race that’s to be 
Let one challenge be hurled, 

And let all nations see 
Both our banners unfurled. 

To proclaim the great race Anglo-Saxon 
W:1l run for the prize of a world. 


Alexander’s Feast. 


Wuen Dryden, in his Second Ode to St. Cecilia, alludes to the 
god-like hero as sitting aloft ‘‘in an awful state”--the quotation 
is made from memory, and may not be quite accurate—he must 
have pictured him as having yielded prematurely to the influence 
of Bacchus, whose praises Timotheus, the bard, is made to sing in 
a subsequent stanza. 


Waires Mr. R. H. Sherrard in the Mutual Admiration Society’s 

magazine The Idler :— 
‘*T have a thought, which I shall never tell.” 
“Tell,” quotha! In the words of the pretty maid who was 
rudely accosted by an admirer— 
** Nobody asked you.” 
But, Mr. R. W. Sherrard is not content with his avowal. He 
adds thereto the following startlingly original statement :— 
‘For, once expressed, it were no longer mine.” 

Profound Mr. Sherrard, and—most remarkable Idler. 


AccorpinG to the Star, Mr. Ritzema “was apprenticed as a 
youth to the trade of a compositor, and got it thoroughly at his 
fingers’ ends before he went further.’’ Now, what the Father of 
the Chapel wants to know, is how a compositor can learn his trade 
without getting it “ at his fingers’ ends?” 
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IT DIDN’T COME OFF. the ws 
Waiter (no tip).—*’Aven’t you forgotten something, sir?” 
Swell.—* No, thanks; I didn’t bring a stick.”’ 
Advice to Tourists. 
I’vz wintered at Menton, I’ve summered at Spa, 
I know what the Alps and the Pyramids are ; y 2 
The Russian snows are no strangers to me, The 
Nor the languourous odours of Trincomalee ; sister. 
But sweet recollections not one of them wakes 4 trotted 
Like the English, the Scotch, and Hibernian lakes. \ genuin: 
The last have a legend for every stone, B excelle: 
The O’Donoghue boasting a legion alone, 
And dull must the heart be that beats not in tune 
To the fairy-like echos of Gileen-a-Roon, 
Sent back to the bugles from answering hills, 
In a land which with Fancy and Poesy thrills. 
Nor are they. less lovely, those exquisite meres, 
Where England’s sweet face at her fairest appears, 
Meet nurse for her poets, fit breathing place, too, 
For her labour-worn many and studious few. 
How snugly they nestle, those cots in the dales, 
By the reaches of Windermere white with her sails, 
More rugged then either, less wooded and fair, 
Stern Scotia’s locks own a beauty more rare, 
While their banks, once aroused by the slogan of War,. 
When whole clans were engulfed in the strife-demon’s maw, 
In int’rest historic add surely such'charm, 
She may claim unbashed from her sisters the palm. 
Of course there are mightier wonders than these, 
And well worth = scrutiny, over the seas; 
No doubt, too, the “‘ Grand Tour’s” an excellent thing, 
If thoughts of expense to the winds you can fling, ; 
Till then, he is wisest his ticket who takes 2 
For the English, the Scotch, or Hibernian lakes, ‘i . Miss 1 
» being ca 
‘ : _ i well-exec 
So ‘‘ Battersea is getting up steam for Burns.” The news is; ” tive nov 


interesting and strange. It is generally the other way. Some-: bring 
thing Burns before you can get up vom . ™ 
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Mr. Fred Mason gave us some “ Anxious Moments,” and also in. 
formed us that he was never more astonished in—something he 
called his “‘ puff.’’ I haven’t the remotest notion to what mental or 
physical speciality he referred, but I suppose it’s all right. He 
might as well have called it his glove-stretcher as far as I’m con- 
cerned, though. 


Miss Florrie Robina—out of her turn, but very glad to see her, 
all the same—related some stirring incidents of evening adventure 
with a remarkable unanimity of climax. Whatever the character 
of the story, the hero was invariably treated in the same manner— 
she “ put him in a cab and sent him home.” She must have had a 
really remarkable collection of curiosities when she got home her- 
self, I should think. Florrie “gets home” with the song, by the 
way, like one o’clock. 


Mr. Gus Elen let us into some secrets in connection with the 
growth of his moustache, and gave us a very interesting description 
of his most remarkable suburban residence, which would appear to 
be a suitable observatory for any given 
























zy point in existence, “if it wasn’t for the 
EZ tne : , ‘‘ahses in between.’’ Miss Marie Le Blanc 
— “ScrenE, the Royal Pavilion”’—(this is a quotation from early a -* 99 

7 Elizabethan literature. I can’t recall for the moment whether it is brought along “that boy Brown. The 


three Delvines repeated their clever acro- 
batic and saltatorical performance, and 
Mr. Charles Deane came on “all in a row.” 

Simultaneously with the introduction 
of the stalwart wrestlers, which Swan- 
borough (to be in the fashion) has put on, 


Z= to be found in the works of Massinger, Ford, Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
EE or any or all ofthem. It isa matter which will repay research, 
Ze however, and undoubtedly entitle the verifier of the quotation to 

. membership of the Antiquarian Society.) Enter the County Coun- 
CILLOR and attendant. There were from a hundred and fifty to 





two hundred seats to choose from atthe moment, but modesty being 2 ‘ “tee. 
uf his chief characteristic, the C.C. contented himself with one—the ie eae mys powell bi ei Bie so 
best in the collection. - ; : those members of the audience who were 
= I very nearly caught Mr. Arthur Rigby telling about his concert located under the sliding roof received a 
for the poor, but he managed toelude me. Miss Marguerite Fish somewhat copious benefit before the 
and Mr. Charles Warren having shown us the “‘ other—side—of the attendants could rush to their rescue. 
stawr-ee,” Miss Lottie Walton called in to tell us that she was Squeaks from the ladies and umbrellas from 
a ‘Prince in the Pantomime.” I think we could have discovered the gentlemen went up like winking. The 
that for ourselves, but it’s always pleasant to have these things turn was received with much laughter and oi 
definitely settled. Lottie sings very nicely and dances nicerly. applause by the unsprinkled spectators. 
She also ‘displays her proportions of a graceful figure to advan- Then Mr. Godfrey appeared as Dr. Grace; 
tage ”’—to quote more literature (Victorian this time). But that’s from which impersonation I gather that the 
the way with Princes. “Cricket King’ thinks no small beer of fi eobi-tateacitien) toni th 
9” Comes a lady, sense delighting, himself, boasting extensively of his prowess, 
2 n meertat eh a « Pring " a rigger, addressing himself as ‘Good old Grace,” 4B AND SENT HIM 
With some confidence inviting and using other endearing epithets. Bom. 


Admiration for her figger. 
On our feelings does she trample 
In a spirit mean and grudging ? 
No, indeed, she gives us ample 
Opportunity for judging. 
The Brothers Horn, assisted by Sister Horn (I suppose she’s a 
sister. I mean™the Hornimental one who dances so cleverly) 
: trotted out their ,boxing sketches. This is one of the most 
genuinely amusing things“of the kind in the halls at present—it is 
excellently‘done, too. 


Tuer County CouNCILLOR. 
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' Daisy AND MIGNONETTE. —. ”y) Matis 4/1 yi, 
At 
Miss Daisy Wood has a song which bears internal evidence of 
| being called Mignonette.” She uses it asa preliminary to a MODERN MARTYRDOMS. 
_) well-executed dance, during which she introduces some seduc- XVI.—WHEN DIVIDING YOUR ATTENTION BETWEEN YOUR OWN 
news is; tive novelties in the petticoat-whirling way, which ought to CiuB EIGHT AND youR Best GIRL, YOU SPILL A MAYONNAISE IN 


Some- ; bring her a whirled-wide fame. THE LAP OF THE LATTER, 





























































We have been nice and busy lately, our duties being divided 
between getting up, breathing, attending first nights, and going 


to bed. , ‘ =" 
To a into the middle of things, let us begin at the beginning. 
5 


This sounds somewhat paradoxical, but that is a detail. First, we 
have had German comic opera at Drury Lane. It is by Frederick 
Smetana, and it is called Die Verkaufte Braut. Having just re- 
turned from Kiel I am enabled to inform you that this means The 
Bartered Bride. I will first give you the plot, which is thus: The 
curtain goes up and a lot of people sing. After a little while 
the curtain comes down again. This is continued through the 
next two acts, and then you go home. It is very interesting, only 
I do not suppose you will appreciate it as highly as I do, because 
you have not had the advantage of my German education. The 
music is delightful: fresh, musicianly, melodious, quaint. Smetana 
died ten years ago, but his music will live for many a long day. 
The orchestration is full without being ponderous, the score 
scholarly without trace of pedantry, tuneful without being tinpot, 
light without a touch of thinness. The opera was very efficiently 
played, but I should like to see and hear an English version repre- 
sented by a first-rate London company. Here is a tip for somebody, 
given gratis, though I would not be boorish enough to refuse a 
gratuity from a grateful manager. 


We have not discovered a British Mascagni in the composer of 
the new English prize opera, given for the first time at a Covent 
Garden matinée, Mr. Alick Maclean, who, I believe, is a Scotch- 
man, has given us a little Cavalleria and water; and the effect of 
te water is that the result is rather Rusty(cana), not but that 
there is plenty of cleverness displayed in the score ; the young com- 
poser is undoubtedly a very clever musician, but mere cleverness in 
music ig not the quality that makes it live. Study will make one a 
musical scholar, chockful of counterpoint and science generally ; 
but the divine gift of melody must be born in one. Passion and 
heart throbs cannot be learned. That is why I am fearful of the 
future of Mr. Maclean as a composer. Not from the material 
point of view. We have several English musical scientists 
who make a very good thing out of it. But from the im- 
mortal point of view—which is a pretty comprehensive one 
I admit. Petruccio—that is the name of the work—is nothing 
to do with The Taming of the Shrew. The librettist, being 
a lady, has spared no expense in the matter of blood. She has 
drawn a blank cheque in the gore line, and the result is eminently 
satisfactory from an undertaker’s point of view. The scene is laid 
in Mexico, and the author has laid on the local colour with a 
trowel. According to the fictionists, the local colour of Mexico is 
red, a deep, deep red; and, on consideration, I dare say that 
Mexico is a valid excuse for a certain amount of corpse. Vendettas 
and daggers and guns are the chief dramatis persone, and very 
hard worked they are. Madame Fanny Moody and Mr. Charles 
Manners—the givers of the £100 prize, together with Mr. John 
Child and others, appeared in the opera, and gave an adequate 
presentation of it, 


Madame Réjane is once more with us in Meilhac’s much-lauded, 
silly al Ma Cousine. I have several impossible cousins myself, 
but Pr ad one after the style of Meilhac’s, I should certainly not 
bring it—I say “it’’ advisedly—on a trip from Paris to London. 
That is, unless it were a journey of penance. It is the fine old 
crusted story of the actress who acts a despicable part to cure 
another woman's husband of his affection for her—the actress— 
and to send him back to his wife. Meilhac’s originality, of which 
we have heard so much, is prominently displayed in Ma Cousine. 
He has disdained to translate our old play David Garrick into 
French; and, rather than be accused of plagiarism he has— 
changed the sexes. I wish I had Meilhac’s inventive genius. Then 


FUN. 
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would I re-write Romeo and Juliet, and make Romeo listen from 
the balcony to Juliet’s nonsense in the back garden ; or let Orlando 
dress himself in petticoats to deceive Rosalind in the Forest of 
Arden. But, then, I am not Meilhac, andI have not the wit to 
think of these things. That comes of not being a genius. Being 
a French play, Ma Cousine, of course, shows its author’s deep in- 
sight into humsen nature by being full of sly immoralities. It is 
wonderful how wicked we all are according to the French drama. 
There is not a faithful wife or a constant husband in the whole 
wide world—that is the conclusion one arrives at after a course of 
French plays. Infidelity and a caricature of Englishmen are the 
staple commodities of the French theatre. Madame Réjane can- 
not be otherwise than charming, but it taxed her charm to the 
utmost—this Ma Cousine. Iam waiting to enjoy Madame Sans- 
Géne to get the taste from my mouth. 


The Two Gentlemen of Verona, by Augustin Daly and William 
Shakespeare, is giving the gloriously audacious Ada Rehan another 
chance to enthral us by the splendour of her genius. Every now 
and again I found myself gasping with delight. It was sometimes 
a pose, sometimes an inflexion of the voice—sometimes the “ alto- 
gether ’’—of course, not in a “ Trilby”-erian sense—and, upon my 
soul, her Julia is a fitting companion picture to her Katherine, to 
her Rosalind, and to her delightful heroine of Twelfth Night, and, 
in saying that, I can say, with her countryman, Mr. R. G. Knowles, 
‘“‘ there’s a picture for you.” Love, jealousy, grief—each in turn is 
expressed with indescribable grace and charm and genius. Mr. Daly 
has quite spoiled the play, as a play; but then Mr. Daly is used to 
that sort o ithing. He has taken his cue as to the stageing of Shake- 
speare from Sir Henry Irving—but he has not Sir Henry’s artistic 
insight and restraint to curb him and to adapt the Bard reverently. 
But inthe bright lexicon of the United States there is no such word 
as reverence. The music is charming, and so is the scenery. Mr. 
Clarke, Mr. James Lewis, Miss Maxine Elliot, and Miss Sybil 
Carlisle were all excellent; Mr. Craig is not a bit like it. But, in 
spite of the Dalynation of the piece, and in spite of Mr. Craig, go 
at once and see Ada Rehan as Julia. 


The Vaudeville is itself again, and The New Boy finds a 
worthy successor in The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown. 
Miss Brown is « little dangerous in motive, but. thanks to the 
art and skill of Mr. Fred Kerr, the new manager and the new 
representative of Miss Brown, the farce is absolutely void of 
all offence, and it glides as smoothly as a Kerr (pronounce Car) 
over the rails. (‘‘ Asterisk’’ jokes are such a subtle form of 
humour, aren’t they?) For Kerr, to win the girl of his heart, 
dresses up as a woman. Don’t start. The resemblance to Charley's 
Aunt endsthere. Kerr ‘‘ makes up” the part so extravagantly that 
there is no offence whatever. I have not the inclination or the 
space to tell you the story, but you may take it from me that you 
will laugh long and laugh heartily from beginning to end. The 
piece is splendidly played by Messrs. Kerr, Lionel Brough, Robb 
Harwood, Miss Palfrey, Miss M. A. Victor, Miss Esmé Beringer, 
and others. 


You who saw Confusion—confusion not confounded, but very 
good fun—at the Vaudeville will understand how I enjoyed myself 
at the Métropole—Mr. Mulholland’s charming theatre at Camberwell 
—especially when I tell you that it was most capitally played by Mr. 
Fred Grove’s Company. I never saw the piece go with more 
‘‘snap’’ and vim, and I have seen it a good many times, I can 
assure you. Mr. Groves has gathered together a capital little 
“ crowd,” GOSSAMER, 


O Francis Thompson, Francis Thompson, O! 


AnD, alas! for Francis Thompson’s most extatic critic. Hear 
him, even Richard Le Gallienne—Le Gallienne on Francis Thomp- 
son, Fit One: “ The splendour, the witchery, and the inaccessi- 
bility (sic) of his poetry. For many Mr. Thompson’s wild euphuism, 
his abandonment to the fine frenzy careless of the trim laws of 
poetical ‘restraint,’ his ecstatic mysticism, must make his poetry 
a sealed book, though the appointed knight [Sir Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, for example} will love it for these very characteristics.” 
Fit Two: “Tt is not the harmonious regular-featured, classically- 
proportioned whole which one expects from him, but the dazzling 
line, the purple passage.” 

It is quite evident that both poet and critic are in a bad way. 


Harp work had made them rich, in spite of her perpetual 
nagging. At last, when they retired, she said, ‘I sha'l change 
my name!” He said, ‘“‘Do! Call yourself Dynamite.” She said, 
“Why?” He said, “’Cos you’re always blowing up.” (The end 
of that drama.) 
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at you Bride of Aquatic Champion.—“ I hear you won the Diamonds at Henley when you were single, Jack. What did you do with 
’ weke them? Give them to some horrid girl?” 
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The London Pavilion. | Cart before Horse. 


THE varied and attractive programme presented at this house of Tuis “tip” is Abernethy’s, we believe, 
amusement still continues to draw large and appreciative audiences. And all inclined to corpulence should Jearn it; 
The chief centre of amusement is, perhaps, to be found in the ‘** Good health may be secured if one will live 
grand exhibition of wrestling, especially in the match between Strictly on sixpence in the day—and earn it.” 
Paul Pons (France) and George de Groyoux (the Terrible Turk), 
_ I can when, after a desperate bout of eight minutes, the former proved 
1 little the victor, showing the superiority of science and agility against 
MER. weight and strength. With such other choice items in the bill of 
fare as Gus Elen, Chas. Godfrey, Harry Freeman, Herbert Camp- 
bell, R. G. Knowles, Peggy Pryde, etc., etc., one leaves with the 

a, oO! satisfaction of having thoroughly enjoyed an evening of sound and A SuGGEstion’ ror Mrs. Humpuyry Warp.—Let her make the 
healthy amusement. hero of her next novel an‘art critic and picture dealer. 
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But to approve this sequence is not easy, 
As leading to improvidence and debt, it 
Would seem that, ere the spending of your “ tizzy,”’ 
The obligation’s paramount to get it. 
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BEST SUMMER DRINK. 
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A STORY OF WESTMINSTER-CUM-WATERLOO. 


Mr. St. John Brodrick has been appointed Under Secretary for 
War.—DatLy PAPER, 

Corporal St. John Brodrick.— The Guards want powder, and 
by G—d they shall have it,” 


An Experience. 


I ama clerk in the superintendent’s office on the Great East 
Western rong: be and during my first morning at the desk I jotted 
down a few incidents that may be interesting. 

Our superintendent was Colonel Gruphman, a military martinet, 
who had been in India. He was a perfect specimen of the peppery, 
apopletic old man of an out-of-date farce, and as goodnatured as 
the farcical elderly gentleman usually turns out to be. 

Various misdeeds on the part of sundry officials had been re- 
ported and were inquired into, and the following scenes occurred :— 

A gentleman passenger had complained of insolence and bad 
language from a ticket collector at the Dashbridge Junction. 

Superintendent.‘ Well, Jobson, you hear what this gentleman 
says. What have you to say?” 

Ticket Collector.—* I never said such a thing in my life, sir.” 

Complaining Passenger.—“ It’s a lie, sir, you did. 

T. C.—“T might have been a bit hasty, sir; but the gentleman 
asked me five times when the next train went to Oxbridge, and I 
dare say I was a little rude, but I am very sorry, sir."’ 


FUN. 
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Sup.—* Sorry, sir! What's the good of being sorry, eh. (Turning 
to C.P.) I assure you, sir, the company offers you every apology | 
(To T.C.) Jobson, this is a very serious case. We shall have to 
make an example of you. (To C.P.) Rest assured, sir, this shall 
not be passed over. Good morning,” (Hit C.P. perfectly satis- 
fied that he had done his duty in the interests of the public.) 

Sup.—(Turning to T.C.) “ Jobson, you idiot, why didn’t you 
kick the silly fool out of the station?” 

T.C.—*I didn’t like to, sir!” : 

Sup.— Well, mind you do next time ! Now, you may go! 


* * * 


The next case worthy of notice was :— 

The kindly old chap said to me: ‘ Poltwattle, would you like to 
run down to Childgate from Saturday to Monday?” 

I had only recently been appointed, mind, and this was my first 
morning there, so I answerd: “I should, indeed, sir.” (I was not 
married then.) ra 

Sup. (writing).—* Well, here’s & pass for you. 


* * * 


By this time a guard came in, who had been reported for not 
shutting a door, in consequence of which it had been smashed, 
necessitating a new one—a very expensive matter. 

Sup.— Now, Mr. Spilman, how do you account for this?”” (And 
he banged the table before him with his right fist, and glared 
through his pince-nez.) 

Guard.—* Anyhow, sir, I am certain I shut it at Winkleton.” 

Sup.— But if you shut it at Winkleton, how on earth [only it 
wasn’t “on earth ’’ he said, but ‘‘another place’’] came it open at 
Whelkbury, and shattered to atoms ?” re 

Guard.— Somebody must have opened it from inside.” 

Sup.—* But the report is emphatic in its statement that there 
was no one in the compartment when the train pulled up at Whelk- 
bury.” 

Guat’. — Then they must have got out between there and 
Winkleton ——.” 

Sup.—* Now, you know as well as I do that the train doesn’t 
stop between Winkleton and Whelkbury. You are fined 10s., sir, 
and mind it does not occur again! (Hit crestfallen guard. The 
superintendent turns to the cashier.) Mr. Simpson, don’t stop that 
10s. for the poor devil. Say nothing about it, and he’ll think 
you’ve forgotten it. 

Simpson went out, and I, happening to follow, heard this little 
conversation between him and Spilman in the corridor. 

Simpson.—‘ Hi! Spilman, I have had a good go at old Gruphy, 
and after a hard struggle, he has consented to remit that fine. But 
only after my very urgent pleading.” 

Spil.— Thank you, Mr. Simpson. I was very hard up this 
week, and ten bob would have made a lot of difference to me. I 
am very much obliged to you, sir. Good day. 


* * * 


When I returned to the office they were just in the midst of & 
case in which a guard was accused of being half-an-hour late with 
a train. 

Sup.— This is the third time you’ve been half-an-hour late this 
month, Biggs. It is very remiss, and if it occurs again, I shall have 
to make an example of you.”’ 

Biggs.— I am very sorry, sir.” 

Sup.— Sorry, sir! Sorry be d——d! 
for being ten minutes early.” 

Biggs.—‘' No, sir. If I was, I should get the sack.” 

Sup.— Serve you right, too, you rascal. There, go away, and 
don’t let me hear any more complaints of you.” 


You are never reported 
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The Drink Question. 
ANSWERED IN THE AFFIRMATIVE. 
By One. Woo NEVER Says: lo. 


As a temperance lecturer of some repute, I must be allowed. to 
answer this question in my own way, but of course not at my own 
expense. I, therefore, say by all means, but without sugar. To 
the immoderate use of sugar I ascribe the tremendous difficulty 
one has in obtaining a straightforward answer to a simple question 
from the ordinary temperance advocate. And I ought to 


_ know, for I have suffered: myself. In the cause of the cause 


I have twice crossed the Channel and thrice the Herring 
Pond, besides the vast number of times I have. been 
half seas over; I have drawn up statistics, founded on personal 
observation, showing the various quantities a half-pint glass will 
contain. My treatise on ‘‘ Three Pen’orths”’ (which clearly proves 
that they vary inversely with the respectability of the management) 
has been translated into several living and two dead languages; has 
been dramatised with a view to its production at some independent 


' theatre or another, and has been largely purchased by Sons of the 


Dodo and other young persons who know a good thing when they 
taste it, and take a straight tip when they can get it. How- 
ever, enough about myself. As I was saying, the Drink 
Question is the question of the hour, if you are lucky two or 
three times in the hour, and my advice is, Don’t . be 
deceived by plate glass and ornamental bottles! Coloured mosaics 
and architecture are all very well, very artistic, and very Greek, 
and all that ; but they are not Irish, nor yet Scotch, and are, there- 
fore, I consider, un-English. Why, I have known young men who 
pe to know their way about, go into a palatial edifice, spend 

alf-a-crown or more, and come out sober, upon my word, perfectly 
sober! When for eighteenpence, judiciously spent at some modest 
and retiring establishment,' they might have gone home on a 
stretcher, x14 Bow Street. You see, that sort of thing disheartens 
one so. The extra shilling positively “chucked away,” as one 
might say, spent upon the cause, would have done untold 
good. Ah, it is we enthusiasts who “ mix" freely with 
all classes in all departments, public, private, and jug and 
bottle, who see the evils of the drink traffic as they really are. 
The waste, the wilful wicked waste! Shocking. Then the 
adulteration, both by the publican, and that worse sinner, the 
unthinking consumer. Awful! The things they will put in. 
Warm water, cold water, frozen water! Anyone would think that they 
had water on the brain: Of course I’ve nothing to say against 
water, properly applied. As a means of locomotion, in the 
form R canals or steam, it has, I believe, its uses. In 
a bath, I understand, it is not so unpleasant as one might 
imagine, although I have never tried it myself. But this I will say, 
a cold water bandage wrapt round the head is extremely efficacious. 
Then “early closing” I am in favour of it. What’s the good of 
shutting up late at night when people are just to enjoy 
themselves? Ridiculous! Early morning is the time. Say about 
sunrise. No fumbling about the keyhole then; no gropin about 
in the dark to find the matches that are not there; no foolishness 


Noricz.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or liter 
returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
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whatever, all plain sailing. Just time to sleep a bit and havea 
grilled bone before commencing the new duy. As to “‘ Homes for 
Inebriates,’’ why it’s simply sickening to hear people talk. What 
does an inebriate want a home for? Give him a bar-parlour if 
i like, and put a bottle on the mantelpiece, and let him put 

is lips to it. when he’s ‘so dispoged.” His wants are far too 
simple for a home.. Might just as well take a well-seasoned 
temperance advocate to the Zoological Gardens, and show him the 
snakes for a treat! But people will take extreme views. Be tem- 
perate is all I ask; but they won’t. Not a bit of it. Always got 
some wild scheme or another up their sleeves, for the use of some- 
body who doesn’t want it. That’s what vexes me so. As to the 
Drink Question pure and simple, there is but.one answer, whether 
given in silent acquiescence as the footman fills up your glass, or 
the every-day ‘‘since you are so pressing’’ to your importunate 
friend, it amounts to the same thing. Yes, my friends; yes. Lastly, 
as to the Cause,let me ask you one and all not to forget it—no con- 


_ tribution, however small, has ever been refused. All are welcome. 


Address Dipso Maniac, Esq. Leave it with the barmaid, and’ ac 


cept my heartfelt thanks for your kindly munificence. ; 


An Artful Plea. 


Your dancing at the County Ball 
For1m’d theme for many a table ; 
"Twas not alone exceptional, 
"Twas unexceptionable. 
And, as for pretty features, 
None in the room could beat yours. 


Take my old flame, Matilda Vere, 
Though so “ poaeney bo 

Here claims to equal beauty were 
Infinitesimal. 

Like her, your other rivals 
Seemed fossilised survivals. 
Though none of us could choose but feel 
When she presumed to flout you, 

'T would not me me to reveal 
All that she said about you. 
| Then, if ’twere but to spite her, 
Love, pray accept the writer. 


Overheard at the Concert. 


( During —' They fly—they fly—to the Carnival."’) 


Heathen.—“* No wonder! They’d fly anywhere to get out of 
this!" 

“ Hasn't that girl got @ mouth?” 

“‘ Yes, she’s giving her popular imitation of a letter-box in a front 
door |” 


Tue theatrical manager of London, who is not cooked: “ Sir 
Raw-gustus Harris.’’ 


, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 
ressed envelope. 
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{,. “* Now, you will vote for the Unionist, 
won't you, Mr. Jobkins?” 


O Ver! 


“Tw the spring a young man’s fancy ”— 
So we’re told by Tennyson— 

‘Lightly turns to thoughts of "—Nancy, 
Or some other favoured one. 


Hers, of course, we chose at random, 
Other names our hearts may stir ; 

Still, whatever is amandum 
Spring may claim for thoughts of (v)’er. 


An After-Dinner Home Scene. 


Visitor.—“ Well, Tommy, do you take after your father? ’”’ 

Tommy.—‘‘No’m. Mummy says we ain’t much to take after 
faver—dinner times.” 

[There was subsequently another home scene for Tommy, in 
which the third part was played bya thick strap, and Tommy now 
sits as the Scot was said to joke—“ wi’ deeficulty.’’] 














Thursday, July 4th.—To see the Oxford and Cambridge sports at 
Queen's Club, eo ay Fine weather, fine track. This meet- 


ing is generally held in March, but owing to the late severe 
winter, with its attendant influenza, it was postponed until now. 

‘* Which are you for?’ was the general question. 

‘“‘ The winners,”’ was the general answer. 

** But which d’'you think they'll be?” 

‘Don't know. Can’t tell. sn’t seem to me a pin’s point to 
to choose between ’em.”’ 

“ There’s an odd event——” 

“Yes, and if I had to bet I'd bet on the Cantabs getting it.” 

Smaller but large attendance. 

No records broken. 

FitzHerbert (Cantab) won the quarter-mile in pants and 50 
seconds. The second best time for University sports. 

Mendellsohn (Cantab) won the long jump. This was the surprise 
of the day, for he beat the two Oxford cracks, Oakley and Fry. 
Mendellsohn missed his first two attempts, and was given up asa 
bad job, with only one left, but he won bravely and famously. Up 


FUN. 


THE TRIALS OF A LADY CANVASSER. 





i! yl 


D’yer, Mary Ann, look at your husband 
and that dressed-up thing.” 
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“T’ll teach you to make eyes ab my man, and 
me a Home Ruler, too!" 


till this the Oxonians seemed to have the odd event well within 
their grasp, this, however, changed the complexion of affairs. 

In the long run, too, the Cantabs won—that is, in the three-mile 
race. Horan (Cantab) shot right away, and making all the running, 
won by I don’t know how many yards. So fast did he go that he 
might have been pursued by the evil one. 

Ding ding battle occurred after this, but the odd event and 
events were knocked down to Cambridge. 


Saturday, July 6th.—Will American buckboards, wagons, and 
buggies ever become popular in England? That was the question 
asked by visitors to Hyde Park this afternoon. 

American vehicles would be considered very fine affairs indeed— 
until one had seen ours. That is speaking generally. 

The one praiseworthy exception is the Cortland wagon, though 
why it is called a wagon is one of those things that no fellow can 
understand. It is as light as air. 

Like a spider it is. 

Of vehicles drawn by two horses there were comparatively two, 
seeing that the Cortland wagon, or buckboard, could be pulled by a 
man at the pace of eight miles an hour. What need then for two 
horses ? 

These, however, are too frail for London use. What chance 
would they have in a collision with a brewer’s dray or a pirate bus, 
or even our lumbersome four-wheeler ? 

This is the first American Horse Show since 1881. 

Some call it a donkey show. 

I don’t. I’m only the good-natured sport who repeats these 


things. 


Tuesday, July 9th.—Henley. I said it would be fine. I said it 
would, because the 4th at Eton was fine. 

Same old Henley. Nothing new left to say. 

Foreign and American hospitality abounded. 

There was plenty of English hospitality, but we don’t hear and 
see so much of it. 

Americans swarmed to see the Cornellians beat the Leanders, 
a their’s must have been poor sport to see them row the distance 
alone. 

The Leander Club were not quite ready, and were left just above 
Temple Island. 

A grand victory, truly. 


Wednesday, July 10th.—Henley again. 
On the “ Clubland ” lawn. 
On Lillie Bellmore’s houseboat, ‘‘ The Shop Girl.” 


On young Mr. Howard’s houseboat, “Fledermaus.” 
On the river. 


On none of the races. 

Saw no end of people I knew. 

Received no end of hospitality. 

Basked in the sunshine of some of my very best girls’ smiles, 
and yet Henley to me is a sleepy sort of place. 

Anglians made a good bid for victory shor so Many years absence 
from Henley. Try again, boys! 


Thursday, July 11th.—An epic struggle, Guinness v. Nickalls. 
They have re-named the silver goblet the Nickall-silver ditto. Why 
not call the Diamond the one-in-a-thousand Guinness ? 
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MRS. BLOOMFIELD’S PATENT. 


Mrs. BLOOMFIELD having been left a widow with three small 
children and no money, was naturally anxious about the future. 
She quite understood that the ravens are fed and flowers grow, and 
doubtless derived considerable comfort from these truisms, but the 
comfort was abstract, and the feeding of her boy and two girls 
seemed a decidedly concrete matter, and she therefore felt increas- 
ingly worried as soverign after soverign of her little hoard dis- 
appeared into the till of the butcher or the grocer. 

The late Mr. Bloomfield had been a struggling doctor who had 
died before he could establish the ghost of a practice, much less 
make provision for his wife and family, and his wife had been a 
governess whom he had married merely for a pretty face and sweet 
temper. Consequently, except for teaching, Mrs. Bloomfield was 
at a discount in the market for women labour; and who would 
engage a governess who had three children, all small, even if their 
mother could make up her mind to leave them to the care of 
strangers ? 

One day, when things were almost at their darkest, the eldest 
— girl ran in from the garden with a cry of “ Look, mammy, 
ook.”’ 

The object appeared to be a queer mixture of a knife and some 
sticks tied together with string. The mother dutifully praised and 
admired it and then put it aside as useless, until a few hours later 
she wanted the knife for some culinary purpose, and found to her 
surprise that the child’s fortuitous arrangement of sticks made the 
very instrument she needed. 

After the children were in bed Mrs. Bloomfield took off the string 
and re-fastened the bundle with a piece of wire, and then put her 
child’s invention by. 

A fortnight earlier she had received a circular from an enter- 
prising firm setting forth the vast fortunes made by patents for 

omestic appliances, and, ultimately, she became the proud pos- 
sessor of letters patent for an “‘ improved domestic appliance.” 

Like the gentleman who drew an elephant as a lottery prize, Mrs. 
Bloomfield knew not what to do with ine possession. No one, her 
agent told her, would buy it without tests and models, and he even 
hinted that a friendly lawsuit to establish the validity of the patent 
was advisable. 

Tne widow denied herself new boots that she might spend the 
money in stamps to bring her invention under the notice of iron- 
mongers. 

Months of weary disappointment convinced Mrs. Bloomfield that 
she had spent her money and energies in vain, and she resolved to 
close the bitter chapter of unavailing effort. 

No sooner had she arrived at this praiseworty decision that fate, 
with its common irony, brought her a letter from a manufacturer 
to the effect that if the patent was all right and the appliance use- 
ful he should like to purchase. 

With renewed hope Mrs. Bloomfield sent off the last of her costly 
models, stating that she was open to an offer. Ina day or twoa 
reply came. The manufacturer wrote he should be in her neigh- 
bourhood, and would call and discuss terms. 

Though it broke into ber last five pound note, Mrs. Bloomfield 
took care to lay in a bottle or two of good wine and a pint of the 
best whisky her grocer could suggest, and to make a little feast. 
She had heard the saying that the road to a man’s heart lies 
through his stomach. 

‘‘I think there is a chance for it, and I am inclined to run the 
risk,”’ the manufacturer said when he had eaten and drunk. 
“ What do you want?” 

As her agent had told her most mercantile fortunes were built on 
patents, the widow named a large sum. 

‘My own dear madam, I own twenty patents, and should be 
thankful take half you ask for the lot.”’ 


FUN. 28 


— with sinking heart, Mrs. Bloomfield left the matter to 


After making a few calculations, the manufacturer mentioned a 
sum so small as wep to cover the mere sums she had paid out of 
pocket, and so she told him, in a voice that revealed the difficulty 
with which her tears were repressed. 

However sympathetic. Mr. Gregson was too keen a man of 
business to be moved by tears; still, after a full explanation of the 
circumstances, he consented to pay a royalty after a certain number 
had been sold, which might or — not add largely to the price. 

‘But, Mrs. Bloomfield,’’ he said, “I must be sure what I am 
buying. Of course, this is a valid patent?” 

“‘Of course,” she echoed, ‘“‘my child invented it herself, and 
Messrs, Jobbing drew up the documents.” 

“But it might not be novel for all that. Perhaps someone else 
has theught of the same thing.” ¢ ‘42 Ls. oer 

“ Impossible, surely." nas | 

‘« Have you not a search made ?”’ 

Mrs. Bloomfield had never heard of such a thing, which was 
strictly true,as her agents, knowing the narrowness of her cir- 
cumstances, had forbore to mention the expensive luxury, fearing 
lest she be frightened off taking out the patent at all. 

“TI cannot buy a pig in a poke,’’ said Mr. Gregson, not unkindly, 
“but I'll tell you what I will do. I will have a search e 
myself, and if your patent is all right I will deduct the cost from 
the purchase price, and if it is not a new invention why I will pay 
it myself.” This said he, well knowing that it was most unlikely 
that the invention would prove in the least novel. 

Mrs. Bloomfield protested. How when her own child had 
discovered it anyone could even think it not novel was more 
than she could understand, and it was with rather a sore heart 
and offended mien that she bade the manufacturer farewell. Only 
for her dire need she would have refused his offer. Yet as it was 
only its novelty that he objected to, she felt quite secure of getting 
back the money she had paid, and that was much. Besides, there 
was the prospective royalty, and as the days went on she allowed 
herself to dwell on possible, nay probable, enormous sales, and by 
the end of the week she had reccnvinced herself that her fortune 
had been unwittingly made by the little bundle her baby girl had 
unwittingly tied together. oor SIA 

And so it was, though not as she expected, for in course of time 
there came a letter from Mr. Gregson saying that a search had 
revealed another invention almost precisely like that she had 
patented, and that therefore there was nothing for her to sell or he 
to buy. But he added that a housekeeper was wanted for his 
London stores, who would have rooms, coal, gas, servants, and a 
fair salary, and this place he offered her with the advice to take out 
no more patents. 

She took both the mae and the advice, and now that she can 
look back she thinks her money was well invested. 


Lona Opps.—The time when a piano is too loud to bear is when 
it is forte—to one. 
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THE LONDON ‘BUS. 
A CuRtous Juxtaposition,—* The Prude’s Progress |!" 
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Saved. 


Savep from the treacherous deep ; 
Saved, and the horror is passed ; 
What though the wild waters leap, 
True men are with you at last, 
What though the boisterous waves 
White darts of foam at you thrust, 
Gone are the false-he knaves, 
Here there are men you can trust. 


Gone are the foes of your peace, 
They who have ruled you so long; 
Now is the day of release, 
Be you but steadfast and strong. 
Cling to your rescuer, cling! 
Trust, and the cliff man be won ; 
Half-hearted doubts from you fling 
Ere the ascent is begun. 


They that have gone will return 
If you but falter or doubt. 
'Tis by your will they must learn 
That their defeat is a rout. 
Think how they ploughed on the shore, 
Uselessly ran up and down, 
Planning wild schemes by the score. 
Leaving Britannia to drown. 


Lean on your rescuer, lean ; 
He has the strength and the will. 
All that you hoped might have been 
He has the pow’r to fulfil. 
He and his friends bring you aid, 
Aid for your deepest distress ; 
Be you not, therefore, afraid. 
Trust him! You cannot do less. 


Trust him, and all will be well ! 

Hark, how they cheer from above ! 
Does not their heartiness tell 

How they respect you and love? 
See, they are ready to pull. 

Steady! The moment’s at hand— 
Fill up thecup? It is full! 

The great loving-cup of the land. 


“Fun” in Court. 


THE LATEST LEADING CASES, AND SOME MISLEADING 
ONES. 


OPTIMISM EXTRAORDINARY. 


The Bench,—*“ Now, sir, you have heard the analyst’s evidence 
as to the tremendous percentage of injurious fat in the compound 
you advertised and sold as best butter. I presume you haven’t a 
word to say in your defence ?”’ 

The Accused.—'‘ Indeed, your Worship, I have. I must tell you 
that I have an irresistible tendency to making puns, and I called 
4 stuff ‘best’ butter, because I used it to best my customers 
with.” 

The Bench.— You don’t mean it? Well, now, I am a bit of a 
punster 4 a so I may say that I never heard a grocer excuse, 


_ mean to butter penalty on you of five pounds and 
costs 
OBSTRUCTING THE THOROUGHFARE. 
P.C. C “* Move on there, you drunken vagabond. Whatter 
you doing, hanging on that lamp post ?” 
Citizen le.— Ha, oshifer, you’re jusha man I wansher see. 
Wansher take thish yere lam-posh inter cushody. I can’t gettish 


past sha bloomin’ thing——it’sh obshtructin’ sha shorrofare |! ” 

(P.S.—If the Captious Critic wants to know what the foregoing 
has to do with ‘Fun’ in Court,” we may tell him that it was 
in a “court” off Fleet Street that Mr. “‘ Fun” overheard the con- 
versation.) 

: HE WOULD SET AN EXAMPLE. 

oroner (inquiring into the death of Mrs. Ardcash),—“ , 

the meaning of all that shameful eel in front a tt 
there's any more of this unseemly levity, I shall clear the court.” 

Ardeash (justly expecting a verdict of wilful murder against him). 
—*That’s a very gota resolve, sir. And just to show that 
everybody ought in common decency to quit the court without 
being ejected, I will set a good example by going out first myself!” 


(But, strange to say, he wasn’t all - 
intention.) , q asn't allowed to fulfil his commendable 


PUN. 


“J, M. G.,” whose 

raise of Sir Augustus 
Farris does equal credit 
to his head and heart— 
are not “J. M. G.” and 
Sir Augustus Harris on 
terms of the most 
charming intimacy ?— 
informs the readers of 
the Sun that ‘‘ Le Nozze 
di Fi ” was per- 
formed “with a cast 
that last night gave us 
the very best of the 
older régimes with 
actually none of its 
shortcomings—-or nearly 
so.” That is pretty 
well, as an example of 
“J. M. G.’s” English— 
orIrish; but what about 
this? “It is also 
foolish to beat time 
audibly for the orchestra 
with the stick.” Again, 
‘“‘ Vignas made a useful 
enough Don José, but 
how can I be expected 
to rhapsody on him?” 
After giving the subject 
careful consideration we 
are inclined to think 
that “J. M. G.,” the 
musical critic of the 
Sun, takes the entire 
bun-shop on along lease. 


























Ir is no part of the 
business of Fun to 
assist the Radicals in 
their electoral cam- 

ign, but, if Col. Alan 

er is assisted by 
his charming wife, the 
author of ‘Rifle and 
Spear with the Raj- 


see bewlhchggae a SuGGESTED PANEL, ILLUSTRATIVE OF 

him a very dangerous ‘SPORT AND FINANCE,’’ FOR THE ROYAL 

adversary EXCHANGE. By our AUBURN-BEARDED 
F ARTIST, 


“Phun’s” Phamiliar Phrases.—No. 2. 


“‘Co.’s Finals.”—Statement of assets and liabilities by a bank- 

rupt ag oa 
_“ The Largest Cirque-elation.”—Mr. Hengler’s delight on finding 
his show well patronised. 

** (K)not transferrable.”—The marriage knot of a woman who has 
obtained a divorce, 

“The place to spend a nappy day.”—A village church where 
there are three services each Sunday. 

‘Least Z soonest mended.”—Our compositor denies this. He 
assures us he can as quickly alter the most corpulent capital Z as 
the most infinitesimal italicised one. 

“The ruling passion strong in Death.” —Here is a true sentiment, 
for, however haughty and imperious we may be during our lives, 
Death is quite certain to rule us at last. 

“ It’s a long lane that has no turning.”—This may pass muster 
elsewhere, but it isn’t by any means applicable to the Long Lane 
at Bermondsey. e -- 

“Men may meet, but mountains never.”—The originator of this 

roverb must have had an imperfect knowledge of sathantie ancient. 
. = What price the occasion when the giants piled Ossa upon 


THE loss of the saddle from your bike is a saddleloss, 
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More CycuLarity.—How absurd it sounds for the new cycling 
matried women to speak of her spouse as ‘“‘Hub.” Poor felloe! 
No wonder he wishes he were detachable. They say ‘Palmer 
andl a “Dunlop tyres.” Iami sure Poltwattle does of such 
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THE Americans evidently carry their business instincts into the 
realms of sport. The Cornell crew may have been a quick one; it 
was undoubtedly ‘‘ sharp.” 


* * * 


Ir is not true that Kent replied to the Umpire’s question—‘“ No, 
-you Willan.” 


* * . 
Said Cornell to Leander, 
“ We'll gently meander 
Along, just to say that we’ve won.” 
Said Leander to Cornell, 
“You will do that very well, 
As for us, we think that we’ve been badly ‘ done.’” 


* * * 


And while on the subject of the river, when are the Thames 
‘Conservancy going to reform the rules as to bathing. Heaven 
knows Iam no prude; but to see grown men and youths bathing 
in a state of almost—sometimes quite—puris naturalibus, when 
one has ladies in the boat, is most embarrassing. At anyrate this 
bathing should be confined to secluded places. 


ne *K * 
UP THE RIVER. 
(With apologies to the shade of Shakespeare.) 


Under a greenwood tree 
Who cares to lie with me, 
Whistling a merry note 
Lazily in a boat ? 
Come hither, come hither, come hither 
Here shall we see 
Men—two or three— 
Bathing, with no clothes whatever. 


Under the greenwood tree, 
Tamesis smiles peacefully, 
Edwin sits loverwise 
Gazing in Nora’s eyes. 
* Come nearer, come nearer, come nearer, 
Nora,” says he; 
Suddenly she 
Looks very queer, and he queerer. 


From out that greenwood tree 
He pulls most rapidly, 
While from his manly throat 
Issues a naughty note— 

Sounds like a swear altogether— 
For the sculls makes a grab 
And “ catches a crab,” 

And doesn’t remember to “ feather.” 





Under the greenwood tree 

It very nice would be, 

If we could but forget 

That—thoughjthe sun be set— 
Clothes were a desideratam. 

But when there's a splash, 

The girl looks and— 
And bathers—you certainly hate ‘em. 


* *~ * 


If rational dress has the effect on many lady cyclists that it had 
on Mrs. Wackerbarth it will be most—well, irrational, That a 
pedestrian should get in the way of a cyclist urging on his wild 
career is, I doubt not, very annoying to the wheelman, and, of 
course, the pedestrian deserves everything he gets in the way of 
cuts and bruises. But surely a brother or a sister wheeler 
deserves a littleSconsideration. Mrs. Whack-her-barth, however, 
did not see it. 

* * 


I daresay during the General Election you would generally elect 
not to hear anything about it. It is rather tiring, certainly. The 
chief item up to the present has been the falling out of Dillon and 
Healy, and the consequent coming of honest men into a further 
knowledge of the true inwardness of Irish politics. The buying of 
Irish seats for £200 apiece by the Liberal party, through its official 
representative, the Liberal Whip, is as pretty a little detail as we 
have heard for a long time. 


zs * * 


Here is a song for the election, just a little help for the teetotal 
candidates :— 
BALLYWALKER. 


You may talk about Sir Wilfrid’s frozen water on the brain, 
You may praise the dithyrambics of the great reformer Caine, 
But you'd search the whole Alliance and its satellites in vain 
For an out-and-out teetotaler like Rooney. 

He was the leading spirit of the “‘ Temperance " Brigade 

That deluged Ballywalker with stone beer and lemonade, 

And every wicked publican was terribly afraid 

When the trade was being flattened out by Rooney. 

One day the Sons of Temperance a great excursion planned, 
And Rooney was the leader and director of the band, 

They started off in wagonettes a-looking mighty grand— 

You must know their leader was a trifle spooney— 

And so they rattled onward while the summer sun did shine, 
He whispered “Maggie Murphy, say me darlin’ you'll be mine,” 
But she said “ I’m not partic’lar, but I'll have to draw the line 
At a water-drinkin’ fool like Mister Rooney.” 

When the crowd was got together and they started all for home, 
"Twas found that Mister Rooney had been tempted for to roam, 
Maggie she turned pale and thought he’d plunged into the foam 
In his wild despair and agony, but soon he 

Appeared, and trailing after him his coat was on the ground, 
And a mighty big blackthorn stick he was twirling round and round. 
And he cried “ Hooroo for whisky, can a "totaller be found 

To stand up and have an honest bout wid Rooney ?” 

With horror-stricken faces the brigade all drove away, 

And not a man with Rooney could be tempted for to stay, 

When all were gone he laughed aloud, and to himself did say 

“ Faith, they'll tell all Ballywalker I’m a luny!” 

But ’twas only three weeks after that a lively party met 

To celebrate a wedding which was never equalled yet; 

For our good old friend John Jameson was among the guests, you bet, 
When Maggie Murphy’s name was Mistress Rooney. 


Some cyclists have brakes on their machines. Some spell the 
word break, and apply to their legs. 


‘* WHat a deal of good you must be doing, Dr. Boanerges.”’ 
“Yes; we send more people to prison than any other two 
parishes in London put together.” 











Of leading Family Grocers everywhere. 





1/6 to 4/- per ib. 
Mazawattee Tea recalls the Choice Teas of Thirty Years ago 
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Daly’s doses of Shakespeare continue. There is more Shake- 
speare and less Daly in the latest revival, and A Midsummer Night 
is appropriately less Daly than usual. It is, in fact, more of a 
Shakespegrian dream and less of an American nightmare than one 
might have expected. And over all is the glamour of Ada Rehan. 
Mr. Daly is frightfully particular. The naughty Bard, you may— 
or may not—know, speaks of Hermia “ yielding her virgin patent 
up’ Mr, Daly, jealous of his rights as collaborateur, has changed 
this to ‘‘ yielding her maiden heart and vow,” which is, I suppose, 
synonymous without being so vulgar. Poor Shakespeare! He 
wrote for an age unblessed by the young lady of fifteen, who is still 
& censor more powerful than the Examiner of Plays. 

We had also a bit of pantomime in the panoramic effects in Act IV. 
In this Theseus takes a Saturday afternoon trip to Athens in a boat a 
little less roomy than “ La Marguerite.” All sorts of pretty things 
meander across the stage. There must have been rather a swell on 
the water on the first performance, because the trees and the 
meadows seemed a bit wobbly, and we missed the view of the 
“‘Ttalian Fleet off Portsmouth,’ which Mr. Hamilton, of ‘ excur- 
sion” fame, would have told you showed a sad miss of opportunity. 
However, Theseus gets to Athens from the O.P. side, and I have no 
doubt that it is all very pretty by this time. It isn’t Shakespeare ; 
but that, I suppose, is a trifle. There is, however, plenty of very 
nice singing; and now that ‘“ Phcebus,” in the Weekly Sun, has 
told us that Madame Sans-Géne is to be turned into a comic opere, 
I don't see how Shakespeare can object t> similar treatment. 

Electricity, too, is greatly to the fore, and very charming are 
some of the effects. I am sure that Shakespeare—had he known 
anything of the Swan incandescent light—would have given the 
Woodland scenes much more prominence The scenery was, indeed, 
very beautiful from beginning to end, and the music, selected and 
arranged by Mr. Widmer, uniformly charming. Miss Rehan was 
& pe) Helena, and other parts generally were thoroughly 
well played, with some notable exceptions—due in two or three 
cases to inexperience, in others to the American accent, which is 
one of the chief glories of certain free citizens of the United States. 
Altogether, a very interesting revival. 


Die Bertihmte Frau, played by the Saxe-Coburg-Gotha troupe at 
Drury Lane is very German. It is a very Frau-ish nation alto- 
gether. It is over-ridden with Frau. What “trolls” are to the 
Norwegian Ibsen, Fraus are to the German dramatist. After a 
course of German drama you reek of Fraus. Die Beriihmte Frau 
means A Famous Woman, and the idea of the play is to show that 
you can’t have a good supply of fame and look after the house-linen 
at the same time. The writers, Franz von Scheenthan and Gustav 
Kadelburg, the authors of the German original of The Railroad of 
Love, rather seem to incline to the linen; for my part a little fame 
with my wife would rather lend a relish to my daily existence—that 
is if the fame had a marketable value and did not outshine the 
glory of ‘‘ Gossamer.” That would, of course, be an impossibility. 

Baroness Romer, finding out that married life is not all beer and 
skittles—many wives would not object so much to the skittles if 
there were less beer—has become an authoress. She writes under 
an assumed name, and the Baron is a nobody. There are two 
daughters, and the adventures of one of them form the not very 
startling reason of the play’s existence. The piece was very fairly 
well acted. But the spirit of dulluess was over it all. 


The Idler came up smiling again at the St. James’. It is all so 
sad and cheerful, and everything wcrks in and out so nicely, Mr, 
Alexander is as good as ever, and that is very good indeed. Miss 
Evelyn Millard is & somewhat lachrymose, but very pretty and 
pathetic, Lady Harding. Lady Monckton and Mr. 035 Mason 
took up their old parts, and the rest of the characters were in 
capable hands. 


~s 


‘I do not think it is necessary to devote much space to Mr. Curtis’s 
matinée of Sam’l of Posen at the Gaiety. It will probably never be 
heard of again in the West End of London. It is essentially 
American, and that settled it. A mixture of broad comedy and. 
transpontine me!cdrama, Sam’l of Posen is quite too awfully 
awful, 

Réjane has been giving Madame Sans-Géne at the Garrick and 
resumed her sway over us. She is delightful in the part. And now 
we are all dying to see Miss St. John in an English lyrical version 
of the same story. 

Miss Brown at Home 9 p.m., so said the dainty card put into my 
hand last week. Mr. Henderson is a wide-awake manager, and 


knows how to beom without vulgarity. 
GOSSAMER. 
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OUR CONTEMPO-RAREE SHOW. 
No. 17.—THE LEAGUER. 


But it is a Primrose Leaguer, you know, not a Land Leaguer. 

Sir Algernon Borthwick, proprietor and editor of the Morning 
Post, and (one might almost say) the most popular journalist with 
journalis's within the sound of St. Bride’s bells, enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being one (no doubt the principal one? of the three founders 
of that great political organisation which has for its badge the 
dainty flower by which the susceptibilities of Peter Bell were so 
little moved. Born and bred in a political atmosphere, Sir 
Algernon has been an active and effective worker on the Conserva- 
tive side all his life, 

He started in life at the age of 17 with the intention of pursuing 
a diplomatic career, but circumstances switched him on to the more 
respectable line of journalism, and he became the Paris corre- 
spondent of the paper he now edits and owns. He was “on the spot ” 
during the famous coup d'etat, and so distinguished himself gener- 
ally that he was shortly afterwards called home to manage the paper 
entirely, The League, of which Sir Algernon is the Chancellor, 
owes & great proportion of its success to the Post—probably the 
greater proportion—and its conductor, now his friends are in power, 
may not unreasonably look forward to a peerage. The Institute of 
J cue also owes not a little to his support and active encourage- 
meng, 

Sir Algernon is said to be an enthusiestic fisher, in which sport 
his daughter is also reported to be an adept—a circumstance of 
which Mr. William Black seems to bave had some consciousness in 
writing his ‘‘ Prince Fortunatus,” 
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By-the-Way Ballads. 


By A HapHazarp Homirist. 
No. 29.—AMBITION THWARTED. 


WITH paltry pride, 
Unjustified 
In one of middle-class condition, 
ELIza yearned 
(As I have learned) 
To occupy a proud position. 
To rank with people known to fame, 
Or be connected with the same, 
And shine with bright 
Reflected light 
Was her deliberate ambition. 








Still—in her ways 
Were dainty traits, 
Attractive—not to say endearing ; 
Nor was it long 
Before a throng 
Of ardent lovers were appearing. 
But all the crowd who came to woo 
Were thrust aside, excepting two, 
Both loved the sod 
On which she trod 
And both were fond of volunteering. 


These two—their names 
Were GEorRGE and JAMES 
(I have it from authentic sources)— 
She eye’d ’twas plain, 
In some disdain 
Of mere Auxil-i-ary Forces. 
You see she had a fancy too 
The “ gorgeous panoply ’’ of war— 
The corded breast, 
The lance in rest, 
The nodding plumes and prancing horses. 


3ut GEORGE and JAMES, 

Advanced their claims 
(Awaiting her polite decision). 

Without recourse 

To any horse 


(They graced an Infantry division), reply. 


INQUIRER is at it again. 
now at the Crystal Palace are “ slums and alleys,” 
sut all we can say is, ‘‘ Poor Somalis.” 

























































Except for scarlet piping, they 
Were costumed in a sort of grey, 
Which uniform, 
Though nice and warm, 
Excited her suppressed derision. 


She would, in truth, 
Have scorned each youth, 

In terms of satire weird and grisly ; 

But that the pair, 
She was aware, 

Had entered for “ the Queen’s ” at Bisley. 
The winner’s name through earth resounds 
(He also gets five hundred pounds), 

And so she said 
That she would wed 
The winner—who might treat her bis-ly. 


So off they jog, 
Each all-agog 
Upon the butts to be beginner. 
And, for the rest 
They do their best 
With magpie, centre, bull, and inner. 
Now James is fairly in the hunt, 
Anon GEorGE finds himself in front, 
And, more and more, 
They pill the score, 
Till GeoraE, at last, is named the winner. 


With sparkling eyes 
ExizA flies 
To give her hand and share the glory. 
But Grorar’s air 
You’d hardly dare 
To place in raptures"category— 
In fact he tells her (to her teeth) 
That, now he’s wealthy, she’s beneath 
The rank in life 
To be his wife— 
And that’s the finish of the story. 








Now he wants to know if the Africans 
We refuse to 
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HOSTS IN THEMSELVES.—No. 13. 


‘* And let me the canakin clink, clink, clink; 
And let me the canakin clink: 
A soldier’s a man ; 
A life’s but a man; 
Why, then, let a soldier drink.” 


So may the valiant volunteers sing on the breezy heath of Bisley, 
and so singing hie them to the collossal canteen of Messrs. Paget 
and McOloskie. There in perfect security that ‘‘Good Wine Needs 
no Bush,” and that the absence of bushes from around the camp 
refreshment buildings is a guarantee that they can clink the 
canakin with never a fear of purchasing present pleasure with 
future pain. To be less ambiguous, the grand old custom of 
supplying ‘‘bad stuff,” because people are five miles from every- 
where, and must have what they can get, has been superseded at 
Bisley, and the genuine article, liquid and solid, only dealt with. 

Those who visit the camp and betake themselves to the pleasant 
refreshment pavilion, ordering what they like, and getting it in a 
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twinkling, have little thought what an enterprise and what 
organisation is afoot. here in the supply of loayes and fishes to 
the isolated multitudes. As two heads are better than one, Messrs, 
Paget and McCloskie joined forces a year ago to prove what really 
could be done at'an encampment of & fortnight’s duration. Since 
then the worthy Mr. McCloskie has “‘ marched away,” alas, not to 
return. We welcome, however, his son, Mr. Oswald McCloskie, 
who has buckled on his father’s armour, and if’ the Guards want 
powder” for the inner man, they will find him at the ammunition 
tent. Our artist failed to see the other member of this enterprising 
firm; the fact is, Mr. Paget had his head buried in the treasury 
chest seeing that all was well in that department, but ‘we'll get 
him by and bye.” . When Mr. Oswald McCloskie’ is not engaged 
with the army at Bisley, he may be found at home at the ‘“ Star 
and Garter,” Windsor, and if he should not be at home at the 
moment you call, he is most probably giving a good lead at a cricket 
match or other athletic undertaking, or, if such stern duty calls, 
assisting at the extinction of a fire, for he is amongst many other 
manly things, a member of the Windsor Volunteer Fire Brigade. 


Election Intelligence. 


AuTHOUGH the electors of North Kensington are & Sharpe set, 
they have denounced Leverett as an out-of-season dish, and have 
voted .o have nothing to do with a Frye. 


The ’Orner who seeks to be translated or adapted into M.P. over 
the water is no relation to the young gentleman who sat in 4 
corner and devoured pie. 

One of the strongest claims put forward on behalf of one of the 
candidates in South Islington is that under his hat there is a Hart 
that can feel for another. 

Col. Alan Gardner, in East Marylebone, is blessed in his 
‘“pardner,” the brilliant author of Rifle and Spear. If she were & 
candidate Fun would vote for her. But then Parliament is not 
her spear. 

It is ‘‘ Tommy this and Tommy that,” now that the Napoleonic 
Bolton has declined to put himself forward for re-election, but 
according to the latest report from the Bolton’s ‘‘Tommy” does 
not care. The electors having carefully consulted Raphael’s 
Almanac (and Jules Verne) have resolved to make a voyage to the 
Moon. 

In the event of the verdict being that way, it is the intention of 
the honourable member (that will be) to bring in a short bill for 
the purpose of shortening his own name by the amount of one 
letter. Already difficulties have arisen between certain conscien- 
tious reporters and their editors in consequence of Mr. Russell 
Spokes appearing in print as Mr. Russell spoke. 


“‘Tocal Option’s my adoption!” Thus said Mr. Clements’ 
‘Because I never whiskey mix with sugar or with lemons.’ 
Whereupon the Camberwellians beg to inform the Alderman (fancy 
&n alderman a Local Optionite!) that they do. 


Mr. Mark Beaufoy’s Central Committee Rooms are notin Vinegar 
Yard. Trade papers will please copy. 


Mrs. Gamp’s opinion of Mr. Harris would be useful as a fly leaf 
in St. Pancridge. Or, the views of Betsy Prig. 


On Saturday the Argosy Bicycle Club, of which Lord Battersea 
is president, held a cycling parade in support of Mr. Fletcher 
Moulting, starting from the Hackney Reform Club, Well Street. 
The turn-about and wheel-about and jump Jim Crow principles 
: the —e party could not have been more appropriately 
illustrated. 
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PROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or! 
what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, pleas 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) t 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of ‘Hovis’ 
do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 
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The Story of Democrates and of the 
Machine which He made. 


DEMOCRATES, the mechanic, was ingenuous, ingenius, and very 
progressive. He was in every movement of importance or im- 
potence, for his theory of life was perpetual motion. ‘ Wheels 
within wheels’ was an expression he loved, and his favourite 
weapon of offence was ‘the thin end of the wedge.’’ He con- 
sidered ‘‘applied mechanics” to be a political panacea, and he 
applied them in the following manner: For outside application he 
worked them up into a demonstration, and for inside application 
he sugared them and put them in a ballot-box, and either way he 
turned an honest penny by the transaction. For, besides being a 
mechanic, he was an Organiser, and organic at that. 

Now, it is universally admitted that a man cannot serve two 
masters. It will also be allowed that Jack is as good as his 
master. From this we deduce that Jack may easily become 
master of the situation his master provides him. Which proves— 
anything. It was not, therefore, at all wonderful that Democrates 
after a time made his first great discovery, which was—that the 
making of political machinery is more profitable (to the maker) 
than the making of useful machinery. Still less was it wonderful 
that Democrates, on making this discovery, should with judicial 
gravity withdraw from the bench and retire to the bar. Indeed, it 
was while practising at the bar, and he was a seasoned performer, 
that Democrates made his second, and last, and greatest discovery, 
the far-famed ‘‘ Democratic Machine.” 

Everyone admitted that it was a wonderful machine. It was an 
Automatic and an Autocratic Machine, and its internal economy was 
uneconomicin theextreme. The principle it worked on was most un- 
principled, and in the interest of everybody it destroyed everything. 

Now this is how it worked: You wanted a legislator, a heaven- 
sent leader of men. Very well; you took the first man that came 
by and put him in the slot. You then heavily tipped Democrates, 
and he turned a handle. Then a door popped open, and out 
stepped the-first-man-that-came-by with M.P. stamped on him and 
his pockets turned inside out. And, as a Democrates said, what 
more could you want? And candour compelled you to say, 
‘‘Nothing!”’ For it was clearly one of those cases where more 
would not be merrier, but otherwise, very otherwise. 

Well, one day some reckless person caught a Strong Man, and 
put him in the machine, and heavily feeing Democrates, stepped 
into a hansom and drove swiftly away. Demoncrates turned and 
turned and turned, until the perspiration streamed from his 
unaccustomed brow, and nothing happened. But from the inside 
of the machine came sounds as of an Irish committee meeting dis- 
cussing the American Housemaid’s Fund; and, presently, with a 
report that appeared next morning in all the Dailies, the machine 
burst, and—well, upon my word, you never did, I assure you. 

There stood the Strong Man, breathing hard, and looking rather 
warm and very angry, surrounded by a dead and dying caucus of 
the ugliest and most pernicious kind. The Strong Man stepped 
forth with a nasty smile upon his face, and began to look for 
Democrates. 

He is looking for him still. 
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A Very Cool Day. 


AT THE THEATRICAL AGENT'S. 


(OrFiceE Hours 11 To 4.) 





{ 


lla.m. Enter a young lady, sits in front of fire and takes out a 
book and reads. 
12-15. Agent arrives (vide office hours above). Sees lady and 


hurriedly exits into inner office. 1'4@ 

12-47. Re-enter Agent (sees lady, goes to her).—‘‘ Do you want to 
see me?” 

Lady.—“' No, thank you!” (Hit agent to lunch.) 

3p.m. Agent returns and again goes to lady.— Do you want to 
have an interview with me ?”’ 

Lady.— No, thank you!”’ 

[We do not possess the novelist’s power of reading the mind, but 
we can form a pretty shrewd guess at the agent's feelings about 


then.) 
3-30. (Business repeated.) 
3-45, ( Ditto.) 


Rooms crowded. 
3-55. Agent (desperately to lady).—‘‘ Who do you want to see? ”’ 
Lady (loudly enough for all to hear).—‘‘ No one! Five years 
ago I paid you a guinea to put my name on your books, You have 
never got me an enagement, and now I've been here all day and 
taken it out of your fire. Good evening.” 
(Exeunt Omnes.) 


Up-to-Date Reporting. 


THE Star is renowned for its reports of cricket matches. This 
sort of thing for example: ‘“ Welcome back, George Lohmann ! 
Welcome back to Surrey! Welcome back to the Oval, to the 
scene of your former triumphs. It is Cape weather [that is 
to say not ulster or overcoat weather) at the Oval, specially and 
providentially sent for Lohmann's benefit. I saw George . . . look- 
ing as brown as a berry andas ripe asacherry. Good old George! ’ 
Those admirers of the noble game who desire more cricket in ¥ 
report of a match than is foundi n the foregoing are most unreason- 
able persons, and deserve to be deprived of their Star. 


‘We thank thee, Jew, for teaching us that word.” 
Shakespeare or Augustin Daly. 
The rare and radiant Richard Le Gallienne heads a recent 
column of gush, in one of the journals which he deigns to invest 
with artistic merit, comprehensively with ‘‘Some New Bodley 
Heads.” The title is not comprehensive enough. R. L. G. ought 
to have added ‘‘ Cracked and Otherwise.” 


“SrewEepD Cuestnuts” has been suggested as a sub-title to 
‘Sam’! of Posen,” the name of the most recently transplanted 
American play. Wedemur. There are some chestnuts so ancient 
they won’t stew. Oh! ‘“Sam’l,” when we heard that — 
play on “sofa” and “so far” we felt that the time had arrive 
for somebody to sustain personal chastisement. 


Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 
returned unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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THE LONDON 'BUS. 
A Curious JuxTapasirion.—‘‘ Food for Infants !!”’ 


My Old Schoolfellow, Leonidas Scample. 


I nave been asked to publish to the world one or two of the 
letters of my old schoolfellow Leonidas Scample, and it affords me 
much pleasure to do so. How vividly his character is brought 
before me as I peruse these few simple effusions. I again seem to 
sec that face all aglow with the ruddy tint that spoke of a genial 
disposition, of a detestation of the chilly doctrines of teetotalism. 
Again is brought to my recollection that penetrating business-like 
eye (there was only one in service, the left orb having ceased to be 
either useful or ornamental after his last school fight with Hoggard 
major at Syntax College) and that marked Hebrew nose. Leonidas 
had in after life many remarkable characteristics, but the one I 
remember best was his manly fearlessness with respect to borrow- 
ing money from his large circle of acquaintances, and his un- 
failing courage in ordering unlimited quantities of goods of all kinds 
from tradesmen who were (at the moment of ordering) strangers 
to him. His distress at never being able to refund money or pay for 
anything, even after the lapse of many weary years, was one of the 
noblest, as well as the most commonly exhibited, of his numerous 
fine qualities. He was ever a man of modest and retiring disposi- 
tion, who instinctively shrunk from encountering the rough usage 
which a sordid and grasping world would have dealt out to him 
when his debts had sufficiently accumulated and no discharge of 
any part of them came within the sphere of his abilities—or inten- 
tions. However, I must not indulge any longer in these eulogistic 
comments, pleasant as they are, so will come at once to his letters. 
Here is one that was written to his father (Mr. Moses Scample, of 
Hounsditch) when he was 13 years of age and a pupil at Syntax 
College, of which famous scholastic establishment that accom- 
plished gentleman and firm disciplinarian, Dr. Layton Rodder, was 
then head master. In these earlier days of his Leonidas’ ortho- 
graphy was very unsatisfactory, but it improved in after life :— 


Sintax Colidge 
24nd October 1864, 
My deer Papa 
I am geting on at skool with footbal. Our side wun 3 
gholes in suckseshon. Dunkle ma shind me on the rite knee at 
our last ghole. Old Rodder who is a cad says my speling is orful. 
The cake was orfuly GOOD pleese send a biger one. I hate lessuns. 
I had to go into the studdy this morning it wasthe burch. Rodder 
is a BEEST so pleese exkews bad riting because I cant sit to do it. 
I hope you are quite well. 
I remane 
Your afectshunet son 
LEonIpAs SCAMPLE. 

P.S.—Pleese send 2 pots of jam and a biger plum cake and five 
ee I have no tin left. I borrode all I cood from the other 

ys. 

In this otherwise ordinary boyish effusion we see recorded (in the 
postscript) the beginning of a habit which was to be so assiduously, 
and—up to a certain time— successfully cultivated in mature life. 
I remember, when Leonidas at 15 years of age was leaving Syntax 
College, how unwilling we all were to let him go. Many of the 
boys eagerly pressed for his correct home address, so that they 
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might not lose sight of him. As he gazed nervously at the sea of 
faces surging round him, and failed to detect a single boy to whom 
he did not owe the value of at least three packets of butter scotch, 
with a pound of almond rock, and four of the best “alley tors,” it 
grieved him—being a kind-hearted lad—to be totally unable to com- 
ply with his schoolfellows’ earnest parting requests. Tearing 
himself away from them with difficulty, he rushed to the 
fly which was waiting to take him to the railway station. 
After Dr. Rodder (who had reluctantly suspended a disciplinary 
function to wish his pupil good-bye) had blandly entrusted 
him with a polite but untruthful message to his father (who was 
wealthy) and had turned back to the study, the whole school 
gave Leonidas a hearty farewell ovation of an unusually tangible 
kind, and the lad hastily pulled up the windows and drew down 
the blinds of the four-wheeler to conceal his emotion. I must now 
pass over, with just a few comments, a period of four or five years— 
eventful, fruitful, and often exciting years in the life of the 
young man. During this epoch it is needless to say that he vastly 
added to the number of his acquaintances. It was a pleasantly 
noticeable circumstance, too, that all those with whom he was 
brought into contact for more than five minutes, invariably 
developed after a few days a strangely ineradicable desire to 
renew his companionship at an early date. There seemed to 
be something in Leonidas that drew almost everybody 
towards him. “Scample is a promising young fellow,” said 
one; ‘I never came across anyone so full of promise.” 
replied his friend. ‘He has very winning ways,” remarked a third. 
‘Takes wonderfully after his father,” said afourth. Leonidas had, 
however, sometimes rather unsociable fits, and would say to a 
friend, ‘‘ I never go out in the neighbourhood now”’; but after a 
while this selfish fit would pass off and he would then make some 
entirely fresh acquaintances in quite a different part of London. 
The time passed by all too quickly, and at 20 years of age we find 
the young man happily married, after a courtship of nearly a week, 
to a beautiful girl who performed at a respectable music hall. 
(There was then no County Council to suppress these places of 
amusement.) He was then enjoying an income of £50 a year (with 
a prospect of an annual increase of £1 a year up to £75) as a clerk 
in the well-known City office of Jobson, Sharkem, and Stonebroke, 
of Old Broad Street. Here is one of young Scample’s letters, written 
at that time. It was addressed to his employers, who received it on 
the morning of the 1st of April, which happened to be the day of 
the University boat race :— 
2, Tramway Terrace, Camberwell, 
31st March, 1871. 
Messrs. Jobson, Sharkem, and Stonebroke, 
555, Old Broad Street, E. 

Gentlemen,—It is with much regret that I have to inform you 
that I am compelled by unexpected family exigencies to be present 
at the funeral of my late dear aunt, Mrs. Flinders, which takes 
place to-morrow. I shall, therefore, not be able to attend at the 
Office till the following morning at usual time. Trusting that this 
absence—the necessity of which I greatly deplore—will not cause 
you very serious inconvenience, 

I am, gentlemen, 
Yours respectfully and most obediently, 
LEontpAS SCAMPLE. 


My old schoolfellow told me afterwards that he had an excellen 
view of the race and won a heavy bet. On arriving at the office 
next day, he greatly appreciated the kindly expression of sympathy 
with which old Mr. Jobson greeted him in the clerks’ office as soon 
as ever he appeared in it. ‘‘It was a great blow to us all, Sir,” 
said Leonidas sorrowfully, ‘and, besides this, I fear my enforced 
absence must really have temporarily thrown back some of the 
work.”’ ‘ Well, well, Mr. Scample,” returned the grey-headed chief 
of the firm kindly, “ we must put up with these things when they 
come,”’ ‘‘and,’’ he continued with a cheery briskness which was his 
own, “ I do not see why you should not, by working an hour or two 
overtime each night for the next week, and by utilising the next 
Saturday half-holiday, be able to fully recoup us for the loss of your 
services yesterday. Iam well satisfied to sanction this arrangement, 
which can come into operation from to-day. I myself,” affably con- 
cluded, Mr. Jobson “ spent much pleasanter day than you did yester- 
day, as I gave myselfa holiday to witness the Boat race, which is atall 
times an attractive sight to me, though I fear these kind of things 
offer temptation to young men to indulge in betting, a habit I greatly 
dislike.” With a quiet chuckle the old gentleman retired at the 
conclusion of his chatty interview with Leonidas, and my school- 
fellow began to attack the colossal pile of documents which Mr. 
Jobson had thoughtfully piled on his desk. 

I must now postpone the continuation of these recollections of 
my friend till some later date, as the Editor cannot spare me any 
more space to-day. 
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By THE “ ENPANT TERRIBLE.” 


I am very tired. I have been on electioneering duty and have 
had to count up the Unionist successes. It has quite done me up. 
And there seems to be no chance of a rest yet awhile, 


* * * 


‘* Har-court you there" was a mild joke I made in these columns 
the other day. Derby have improved upon it. It has added the 
little word “‘ out” to the jest. West Monmouth will probably put 
that all right for Sir William. 


*K K * 


Mr. Warmingpan—or rather Mr. Warmington—Q.C., has acted 
the godfather to Sir William and given him a seat all to himself. 
But do the folk of West Monmouth like to be treated in this 
cavalier fashion? What has West Monmouth done that it should 
have to be content with the crumbs from the Derby table ? 


* * * 
Derby is no longer a “ fishy” constituency. It has lost its Roe. 
. . * 


These lines were written just before the opening of the battle. 
Even now, in spite of the magnificent victories with which the 
campaign has opened, the final result is not absolutely certain. Is 
the defeat of the ‘‘ Democratic” tyrants to be merely a defeat, or 
is it to be arout? Are we finally to free ourselyes from the grip of 
despotic cliques and factions and faddists—the worst despotism in 
the world—or are we merely to repulse them? In a few days we 
shall know the best—or worst. 


* * * 


LIBERTY. 


Through the Ages, onward, onward, 
Never faltering, fearless, free, 

Englishmen have marched, resistless, 
Towards the Gate of Liberty. 

Tyrant monarch, boastful baron, 
Foreign despot, each in turn, 

Fell before the Men of England, 
Marching, ruthless, grave, and stern. 


Theirs the beacon-light that beckoned 
Grovelling peoples to be free, 

That met the slave’s sad eyes and led him 
Towards the Gate of Liberty. 

Still towards the goal be pressing, 
Ever onward, steadfastly, 

To the portals standing open, 
To the Gate of Liberty. 


Still between you and its glories 
Foes forbidding darkly stand, 
Foes to joy and foes to laughter, 
’"Twixt you and the Promised Land. 
Now again the hour for striking 
Yet another blow is here, 
Your way is barred, your path is challenged, 
Force it, Britons! Keep it clear! 


Sweep aside the mob that frets you, 
Bars your way to Freedom nigh, 
As you smote king, rival, baron, 
Smite them, Britons, hip and thigh! 
, . 
They put up their Morleys at Newcastle in vain. If 123 more 


voters in Battersea had been sensible men Burns would have been 
sent about his business—whatever that may be. 
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The ‘sale ‘of *Irish' seats put the finishing touches on things. 
“‘ Healyes,” ‘says| Dillon. ‘You're another,” says Healy. Nice 
country, Ireland.'¥ So ready for self-government, too! 


* * * 


The “ Great Democratic Budget” seems to have fallen somewhat 
flat. :' What price the Death Duties? How much will Sir William 
have to pay on the DEAD MAJORITY ? 


* x x 


If it hadn’t been for Warminpan, Q.C., Harcourt would have * 
joined the majority. 


* * * 


I have mentioned that Iam tired. I am told that you like my 
little sentimental ballads. So I will drop into poetry, and then 
into bed. 

4K * * 


A SONG. 
SPAIN, 


There are lands where the sun is a stranger, 
And hid are his glories divine, 

Where they taste of our soft Southern sunshine 
From the glow of our red Southern wine. 

What know they in the North, coldly solemn, 
Of King Love, of his pleasure and pain ? 

For love is the child of the sunshine, 
And the child of the sunshine is Spain. 


(Refratn.) 
Thou art the land of the Lord of Love, 
The heart is thy monarch, enthroned above, 
Meek prudence is banished afar, afar, 
With passion thrills sweetly the soft guitar, 
O’er the river its song 
Steals gently along, 
While keeping its watch is the Southern Star. 


*’Neath the casement a gallant is singing 
The song that the maiden knows well, 
And the soft serenade to her casement 
Bears the sweet tale of love he would tell. 
The realm of true love is the night time, 
The friend of young hearts that adore, 
But the glorious day has its hero. 
That hero, the Toreador. 


( Refrain.) 


Thou art, etc. 
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THE ASSERTIVE TONE. 
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(1) ‘What I look at,’ said the Briton to the Gaul, ‘is the tone in a nation's literature. Now, that’s where we beat you. Look at 
your novelists; clever enough and all that, but they do touch upon such jolly doubtful subjects, you know.” 
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(3) “And your periodical literature, too—not at all a nice tone, you know—positively indelicate, some of it.” 
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THE DERBY HE LOST. 





ROSEBERY .«-—}\M’'YES, I CAN WIN A DERBY WITH MY HORSES, BUT MY MEN AREN’T QUITE GOOD ENOUGH.” 


of For Cartoon Verses. see page 36), 






















Derby-Day: 
THE FAVOURITE NOWHERE. 
| RosEBERY TO HaRcOURT 
“(More in sorrow than in anger) :— 


BILL, you assured me, you know, 
The thing was as good as a cert., 
How could you dare for to go 
To tell me to put on my shirt ? 
What made you bluster and brag ? 
You are of so little account 
That you must pack up your bag, 
And borrow another man’s mount. 


g 


Bill, you have played it down low, 
Exceedingly low on your friend. 
Yours was the hobby to go? 
It’s gone! and my hope’s at an end. 
You knew a dodge that must win ? 
‘To victory!’ then was your shout ! 
‘Bless you, I’m bound to get in.” 
And now you've been told to get out. 


Bill—see, I still call you Bill+- 

My poor little Bill that’s been blocked, 
Of course I admire you still, 

And yet I must say I am shocked. 
How could you treat us like this, 

And lead us away from our goal, 
Putting us in an abyss, 

And not at the top of the poll? 


Dash it, I give you my word, 

You’ve upset my most cherished plans. 
Ah, it is really absurd; 

My fate must be some other man’s. 
I can say nought for myself 

Excepting ‘“‘ maybe ” and “ perhaps,” 
Then when I’m up on a shelf, 

You, Bill, must go and collapse. 


Bill, you'll admit that it’s rough 

On this smart but impetuous peer. 
Home Rule itself was enough, 

But you must go tilting at beer. 
Tilting at beer you must go, 

And tilting at Churches, oh, lor! 
No wonder Derby said ‘“‘ No, 

Show Bill and his Bills to the door!”’ 


Bill, just a word in your ear— 
Whist! What price Newcastle now? 
Place at that price would be dear, 
Programmes are off you'll allow. 
I've had enough of it, Bill, 
It may be a matter of course. 
You may run “ Man ” if you will, 
In future I’ll stick to the horse. 


Bicycular. 


POLTWATTLE knows & man who once nearly broke the record on 
a bike, and he has several times quite broken P’s heart in company 
by talking about it. Yet he doesn’t run on his rim, which is rim- 


arkable, considering how he does—run on—and that he is tyreless. 


ALSO CYCULAR. 


NO SURGICAL OPERATION REQUIRED, 
No self-respecting North Briton would think of ordering from 


his bootmaker a pair of ‘‘ Scottish 0g Fa Anyone who 
knows anything is aware that they are detachable strips for cycle 


tyres. 


Cowardly. 


We read the other day of someone striking a medal. We 
possess one ourselves, and if the stricken one was anything like 
that, why the man who'd strike a medal—it were base flattery, etc. 


Ho! InpgEEpD.—A recent reader of ‘*‘ Westward Ho”’ has discovered 
that because the story deals partly with the reign of Queen Mary 
and-the brave old wooden walis of England, that both are quite 
Marytime. 


_-- . 
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BRAIN WORK. 


~. Sandwichman (with extra board on shoulders).—“I grant you 
that this top-board lends dignity to the bearer’s aspect, but for all 
that the innovation is a delusion and a snare, since it means no 
extra pay and a heap more study!” 


The New Excuse. 


George Lee was found trying to steal the watch of John Grove in 
Tottenham Court Road. Policeman 451 D caught hold of the 
isoner while he still had the watch in his hand, and when charged 
said, ‘I did not steal it. The chain got entangled in my fingers.” 
Lee was remanded for a week.—Daily Paper. 
No matter where you catch a burglar, brigand, or a bandit, 
“ Flagrante” and “ delicto,” or, in other words, red-handed, 
Whene’er a thief is captured, now, he’ll strive to be set free, 
By making out he’s innocent, and he’ll set forth this plea :— 
“Though against me things look dark, I beg that you will hark, 
Around this plea my innocency lingers— 
I to you make this appeal, the watch I didn’t steal, 
The chain just got entangled in my fingers! ”’ 
The swindlers who’re colossal, or defrauding bank directors, 
Clerks who would abscond, or from morality deflectors ; 
When they’re found out as they will be, when they have had their 


day, 282’ | 
Before the judge “Not guilty, sir,” they’ll plead, and thus, they'll 
say :— 


‘Though against me things look dark, I beg that you will hark, 
Around this plea my irnocency lingers— 
I to you make this appeal, I the money did not steal, 
The bank notes got entangled in my fingers!” 
He who abducts a pretty girl and with her runs away, too, 
When caught a few days afterwards, the same is sure to say, too. 
The me who sneaks your Griffith’s safe with all your deeds and 
coin, 
And company promoters, too, the self same cry will join in— 
“Though against me things look dark, I beg that you will hark, 
Around this plea my innocency lingers— 
I to you make this appeal, I the metal did not steal, 
The minings got entangled in my fingers.” 
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Will.—‘‘ Don’t be so extravagant. ‘ Wilful waste brings woful 
want.’”’ 

Tom.—‘ Maybe; anyway, it wasn’t woful want brought Will’s 
full waist.”’ 


A Non-Requitur. 


As our best Sovereigns have been feminine, 
Ruling with Grace, and eke with little flaw, 

Why should our sisters to the Ballot’s shrine 
Be barred admittance by the Salic law ? 


Logic conclusive, did our views admit, 
On Woman’s home-rule policy, that she 
May seize Man’s sceptre and usurp his seat, 
Back’d by examples based on Monarchy. 
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WHENEVER there is a-revival of that great play, The General 
Election, the rest of the theatres keep very quiet. There is no 
standing against it. Folks think of nothing else, and they will wait 
for hours outside a building merely to read the announcements. 
It is owing to this revival that I have very little to tell you this 


week of dramatic novelty. The matinée died some time ago, so I 
miss an excellent peg upon which to hang some of my most 


brilliant ‘' copy.”’ 


FUN. aT 


German Reed has opened again at the St. George’s Hall, and 
should do very well. The triple bill is excellently varied and just 
sufficiently light to be satisfactory without being ——. And 
yet, through all our enjoyment, for a long time we shall think of 
those that are gone and miss the touch of a vanished hand. 


However, to the present. Our old friend Chance Newton con- 
tributes one of the items, and his contribution is accepted with 
thanks. The Usual Remedy is a bright piece of me non- 
sense, in which rough-and-ready fun rides roughsh over 
the probabilities. But what does that matter? Miss Elsie 
Cross and Messrs. St. Just and Wibrow appear in it. Then follows 
The Professor, the musical trifle by the late Edward Solomon and 
Mr. Rutland Barrington. It is good goods, and Barrington and 
Miss Cross interpret it excellently. Last play of all that ends the 
calm, uneventful evening is Gilbert’s Happy Arcadia, with capital 
music by the late Frederick Clay. (Is not, indeed, the St. 
George’s Hall an abode of memories?) This is a sparkling little 
gem in Gilbert’s best manner, and the music is admirable, 
just the thing. Mr. Barrington, the ever-charming Miss Fanny 
Holland, and Mr. Wibrow chiefly score. Altogether, you canenjoy 
yourself very much at the new German Reeds, if you do not want 
splendour, and are content with simple fun. 


I went down to Windsor on Tuesday last to play before 
the Queen in Carmen, performed by Sir Augustus Harris’s 
company. We had a splendid time. Her Majesty sent for 
all the principal artists except me. I was very hurt at this, 
because I was told that the way in which I as a Spanish 
soldier kept the crowd back in the last act was an artistic triumph. 
However, in spite of this little oversight, I enjoyed myself hugely. 
I played billiards on the table made from the timbers of the ill- 
fated Royal George; I drank some most excellent Royal Scotch 
whisky and soda; I drank her Majesty’s health in champagne 
before a very nice supper, and—oh yes, I appeared on the 
stage. I was very nervous, for mine was a most important 
character. I had to keep step with the man next to me, and I 
had had only one rehearsal. Then I had to carry a lance and a 
sword at the same time, and that, you will admit, ‘‘ wants a bit of 
doing.”” When I saw the Queen raise her lorgnette and look right 
in my direction I felt my sword go rusty with perspiration. True, 
Madame Calvé was just in front of me, but I am sure that it was I 
Her Majesty was scanning. 

But Act II. was the part I liked. We soldiers have to 
come on and talk to the girls while the tenor sings the ‘‘ Toreador.” 
That is, we have to move our hands about in proper Spanish 
fashion. Ifany of us had said a word, he would probably have been 
court-martialled. 

The harmony of my evening and complexion was almost destroyed 
by the obstinacy of Mr. Wigmaker Clarkson. He insisted that I 
should wear a moustache. Now this isa thing that I have not 
done since I was an infant in arms, and that moustache was the 
bane of my existence for four mortal hours. Life was a 
torture. Was it straight? Was it all on? were questions that 
recurred every other minute. It tickled my nose till I wanted 
to sneeze. But sneezing was a luxury I dared not permit myself. 
For, after the sneeze, would the moustache be there? cho 
answered ‘‘ Probably not.” What with moustache and sword, I 
broke out into an agony of perspiration that made my complexion 
run. I ran quickly, but it beat me, and by the time I had arrived 
at the mirror I was a very streaky soldier. 


But it was a great night, nevertheless. 
GOSSAMER, 


A Derivation. 


WHENCE have we the word “ Nature,” pray ?— 
I hear Macaulay’s schoolboy say, 
“« Why ‘Nature ’ comes from Natus.” 
And rightly, if we mean by it 
Whatever nascitur or fit 
By the divine afflatus. 


But deeper lies a hidden sense— 

‘* Naturus ”’ isthe future tense, 
And not less sweet than true 

Is Nature’s constant blossoming ; 

E’en Autumn holds the germs of Spring, 
And “ fade”’ contains “ renew.” 


SomE “se are never pleased. A lady who went to Covent 
Garden the other Saturday afternoon to see and hear the Hundred 


>Pounds Prize Opera by Mr. Alick Maclean and his lyrical sister 


complained that it was incomplete. Petruccio was there—all 
there—she admitted that, but where was Katherine ? 
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Thursday, July 11th.—Had a general look round of the Crystal 
Palace. 

It seems to me that the African Village is more genuinely liked 
than ever Olympia’s Constantinople was, or Earl’s Court India is. 
Am not alone in this opinion either. 

The Somalis are an interesting race. They are extremely quick 
to recognise. Those with whom I had said a few words before 
knew me at once, and manifested the same. And they are picking 
up our language wonderfully well. They are said to be the result 
of inter-marriage with the Arab immigrants from the Hadramant 
and Yemeu. The Arab type of countenance is predominant, but 
into many features there enters a strong negro element. Small 
chested men and women they are, with large hands and feet. 

African animals, birds, and reptiles, come in for their share of 
attention. 

Not the least interesting is the ostrich farm. This, too, is some- 
thing of a novelty. Their kicking qualities are great, but the 
exercise is only indulged in during the breeding season. Then they 
may be said to kick away like breeding. I saw an ostrich lay an 
egg. It weighed three and-a-half pounds. Saw a Somali weigh it 
Saw another Somali cook it. Saw another Somali eat it. Not all. 
He couldn’t get through all of it. I asked him why, and he went 
and fetched a hen’s egg and held up his fingers to the number of 
80, from which I gathered that an ostrich egg is equal to 30 hen’s. 
This was subsequently verified by Herr Carl Hagenbeck. 

The new sports arena ought to draw mints of money. 

To-day was the last day of Henley, and as fireworks area thing 
of the past there the Crystal Palace came out doubly strong. 

We scarcely thought there was room for improvement, but there 
was, for we find things even better, all except the railway arrange- 
ments, which are misarrangements. 


Friday, July 12th.—Last meet of the season of the Four-in 
Hand Driving Club. Fourteen members turned out. 

Colonel Somerset led the way, not with his usual chestnuts, but 
with an odd team in more ways than one. This consisted of a 
couple of piebalds, a skewbald, and a chestnut. They were 
remarkable. 

Baron Deichmann followed with his browns, which had the 
honour of going before the Crown Prince of Siam, the Earl and 
Countess of Egmont, the Earl of Cork, the Baroness Deichmann, 
and Mr. Von Kraus@, 

A couple of regimental coaches turned out, both Grenadier 
Guards, one driven by Heywood Lonsdale, t’other, a fine team of 
roans, by Captain Fitzgerald. 

Ear! of Ancaster with his dark browns, and so on. 

Saturday, July 13th.—Corney Grain is dead, Alfred Reed is dead, 
long live German Reeds’ ! 

St. George’s Hall was opened to-night by Henry D. Reed. 

The inimitable Corney Grain has not been replaced, No attempt 
has been made to replace him. 


Monday, July 15th.—I must say a word about Lingfield Races, 
Everything combines to make them enjoyable. Next to Sandown 
give me Lingfield. Mv first visit, 

You can see. 

You can see the races, fora more delightful straight mile tkere 
never WAs. 

You can see the number toerd, for it is directly opposite Tattem 
sall’s enclosure. 

You can read the numbers, for they are the largest to be seen, 

You can read the names of the jockeys, for they are ditto. 

You can see the winnings, for the post is side by side with the 
number board. 

An admirable cold collation they give you for 3s. 6d. Happy are 
they who own the cook who made that mayonnaise of salmon | 

The paddock is easily get-at-able. 
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And there are chairs in the paddock. 

In short, only one thing is wanted to make a day at Lingfield 
thoroughly and absolutely perfect, and that—six or seven winners. 

I only bad one. 


Tuesday, July?16th.—To Mr. Ganz’s concert. 

Ganz is a lucky man. He has only to say I want to havea 
concert and the influential Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Beer throw their 
beautiful doors open to him in Chesterfield Gardens. 

A too fashionable and artistic audience thronged the rooms, nor 
did they unthrong in spite of the all but unbearable heat. 

As composer and pianist appeared Ganz, and we had but one 
fault to find with him on this very hot afternoon, and that is that 
he gave us everything in extrava-ganz. 


He was a prcfessional amateur, and, by dint of money, has 
secured a position as stage manager. The foreman carpenter came 
to him just before the pantomime season commenced and said, 
“Mr. FitzMacklin, the sinks are all out of order.” ‘‘ Are they? 
Then send for the plumber ” said the S.M. loftily as he took to his 
heels. ‘The sinks,” we may inform the uninitiated, are the traps 
down which portions of the transformation scene, etc., are taken. 
Oh! he was an experienced man. 


How to Vote. 


IF you want some sage advice, 
You shall have it in a trice, 
To guide you at the General Election. 
Now, all you’ve got to do 
Is to Church and State be true, 
And plump for the Candidate of Action ! 
CHORUS— 
Plump for the Candidate, the Candidate, the Candidate, 
Plump for the Candidate, the Candidate of Action ! 


You will doubtless be assailed 
By +: elf-seeking dimly veiled, 
And the varied trick and artifice of faction; 
3ut you're shooting in the dark, 
And are bound to miss your mark, 
If you don’t return the Candidate of Action. 
CHORUS— 
Then plump, etc. 
A man not energetic, 
And inclined to be splenetic, 
Of most essential qualities he lacks one. 
So, whate’er his gift of gab, 
And howe’er at words a dab, 
He'll fail to give th’ electors satisfactior. 


CHorus— 
Then plump, etc. 


RECORD POLLING * 


Your 
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MODERN MARTYRDOMS 
XVI.—WHEN, HAVING DROPPED yoUR PAPER INTO THE BALLOT 
Box, IT OCCURS TO YOU THAT YOU HAVE PUT THE CROSS AGAINST 
THE NAME OF THE MAN YOU WANT TO KNOCK OUT. 
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KUN. " 


Perhaps*the“ratting gentleman’s dog was unmuzzled, and Mr 


eld j = . Ine? 
ars, : Who Bunged ba Binks siEye P Binks, for suggesting that it ought to be muzzled, had been practi- 

4 A STORY OF MYSTERY. cally admonished to mind his own business. 

5 «Mr. Binks might Jhave laboured under an impression that he had 
ea 3 Probably intented for th. ,‘ Chicago Record,” and sent to us by won a bet off the bookmaker, and his claim not being recognised, 
eir x mistake* he had applied a libellous epithet to the metallician. Consequence 

ee obvious. ~ - ° : 
10r é.| Cuaprer I, Or he might have engaged in disputation or argument with the 

F! THERE was no disguising the fact that Binks’s right optic was discussioner, with a like result. 
ne a damaged, je ine write oo obscured, had gone an fn oh se He might have questioned the claims to distinction of the skittle 
rat Fe ' oil , ; and coddam champions, with a like consequence. 

ae raphe r pg a Se tone Or the same on might have ensued from his dealings with the 

4 P : ’ : : r : 

ss Pre a a ne eee On ye Oe re whelkmonger, the trotter dealer, or the vesta vendor, and his 

x inks himself hadn’ sdea. dissatisfaction therewith. 
os ue — potas hey dl ‘ina out. Then there was the potman and chucker-out. Binks might have 
id, Their natural inference was that somebody's left mawley had resisted this functionary in the yo ae | pty «ro ge 3 
y? come into violent collision with Mr. Binks’s right eye to the tem- Or, the functionary’s past career having been somew! neds ys 
nis porary damage and disfigurement of that organ. Binks — one twitted him therewith, and got his visual organ 

in i i i : neatly shaded. 
ps The main issues to be decided were—1. Whose mawley was it? Which then of these ten several personages had bunged-up 


on. 
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For Refined, Delicate Palates. 


BIRD'S 


2. What were the circumstances leading up to its impact with Mr. 
Binks’s peeper ? 
The minor questions involved in the principal inquiry were :— 
Where had Binks been last night ? 
What was he doing? 
In whose company had he been ? 
Were they drunk or sober? 
Was Binks sober or drunk ? 
. Was there a free fight ? or, 
Did Binks engage in single combat ? and, if so, 
. With whom ? 
Upon neither of these points had Binks himself the least glim- 
mering of knowledge or recollection. 


P21.» OTH GO BO 


CHAPTER II, 


Inquiries set on foot by Mr. Binks’s wife and friends elicited the 
following facts :— 

Binks had passed a convivial evening at a hostelry not far from 
his abode, known as the “‘ Bunch of Fives’’—a house which com- 
bined the attractions of a skittle-alley, a sing-song, a discussion 
forum, a ratting pit, and now and then a show of dogs, anda match 
at coddam. Betting on some of these events and on horse races 
was extensively carried on in the house, although the bar and 
public rooms bristled with notices, ‘Betting strictly prohibited.” 
’ Further inquiries established that Binks didn’t play skittles or 
coddam, couldn’t sing a note, didn’t know one breed of dog from 
another, was mortally afraid of rats, and had the crudest notions 
about betting, although he did sometimes put a bob or two on what 
his friends told him was a moral, and always lost. 

Among the persons he had met at the Bunch of Fives were a 
gentleman who provided rats for the pit, another who supplied a 
dog to catch them, a member of the discussion forum, who held 
strongly-pronounced Radical views, a bookmaker, a coddam cham- 
pion, a skittle ditto, a whelk merchant, an old lady who vended 
tretters outside the house, and a boy who sold wax vestas anywhere 
he could. Lastly, there was the potman and chucker-out, a retired 
but unsuccessful prize-fighter. 

It must have been one of,these persons who bunged up Binks’s 
eye. 

CHAPTER III, 


Thus there were ten persons, either of whom (might have been 
assumed to be responsible for the injury to Binks’s optic. 

He might have offended one of these parties, or one might have 
offended him; blows in either case being the result. 

Perhaps the ratcatcher had exhibited to him a live rat, or put 
one in his pocket for a lark, as such gentry will sometimes do. 





* N.B.—No prizes offered for solutions.—Eb, 


Binks’s eye ? 
CuaptuR TY 


To settle this question, and get at the whole truth of the business, 
it was suggested that some penny paper should be invited to take 
the matter up, and start a prize competition to solve the mystery. 

This did not commend itself to Binks's friends. Apprehending 
that they might be expected to provide the prize themselves, they 
preferred being their own solvers of the problem. 

Investigation into the truth or falsehood of their hypotheses 
above set out put them in possession of the following additional 
facts, vouched for by the landlord of the house and other persons 
present. 

Mr. Binks had certainly been a little ‘‘on,’’ but had not had 
anything on with the bookmaker, and made no pretence of the 
kind. 

The rat purveyor had not any rodents with him that evening, and 
did not interfere in any way with Mr. Binks. 

The ratting gentleman’s dog was muzzled. It was a stolid and 
unobservant animal, and took no notice of anything except cats, 
rats, or strange dogs. ; 

The skittle champion and the coddam ditto had had a little 
difference between themselves and retired to the alley to settle it, 
the discussioner accompanying them to see fairplay. The settle- 
ment had ultimately taken the form of a pot or two of beer, but 
Binks had not assisted either in the war or the truce. 

Mr. Binks disliked whelks, and had not invested in them, but he 
had purchased a trotter of the old lady and treated her to half-a- 
pint. The trotter he had given to the potman, when he first began 
to hint about chucking out. The chucker had retired to discuss it 
with a half-pint generously added by Mr. Binks, who profited by 
his retirement to get a little more on. 

With the vesta merchant it seemed there had been a little 
unpleasantness. The boy had been very persistent in the offer of 
his wares, and Binks had admonished him to repair to a place not 
usually mentioned by name in ones company. The merchant had 
answered flippantly that he ‘‘dossed” there most cold nights, and 
would keep the “ governor’s”” bed warm for him the next time he 
went. A pint pot had then been imported into the badinage, but 
whether by Mr. Binks or another gentleman present, who had taken 
the lad’s remarks to himself, was not clearly established. 

Conflicting statements also were made as to the episode between 
Binks and the potman. One one hand it was averred that Binks 
had been chucked, on the other it was maintained that the ex- 
pugilist had carefully assisted Mr. B. into the street, and remained 
some time with him outside directing his somewhat uncertain 
footsteps, or persuading him to have a cab called for him, 


(The mystery cleared up next week.) 
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THE BIG BEAST IN THE SKY. 


In savage countries the natives are greatly excited over an 
eclipse of the sun. Fancying that the sun is being swallowed 
by some immense beast they make a prodigious racket, with a 
view to scaring the beast away before the sun finally disappears 
down his throat. We laugh (you and I) at these poor wretches 
and think it great fun to read of their ignorant antics. 

Yet how long have the people of Europe known any better? 
Read the histories and let the facts take the conceit out of you. 
The truth isn’t half so easy to come at as some folk imagine, 
and when we do get a grip on it, thankfulness and humility 
are the cue for us—not boasting or crowing over our neighbours 
down in Africa. Find out what sort of stuff the great London 
doctors administered to Charles II. when he was ill! Why, 
man, the very thought of it will turn your stomach. Believe 
me, oh, my fellow travellers to the grave, there are more 
dangerons delusions than the one about the big beast in the 
sky. 

For example, out of a dozen letters here in front of me, 
eight contain expressions like these: ‘‘ I took medicines of all 
kinds ;”’ ‘‘I tried everythiny I could hear of;’’ ‘‘I resorted to 
all sorts of remedies ;”’ ‘‘I tried one thing after another in 
hope of finding something that would help me;”’ and so on. 

Now what is this but the wildest experimenting possible ? 
It is like running on a strange road in pitch darkness; it is 
like taking a sip from each and every bottle in a chemist’s 
shop without a notion of what is in them. Yet shall we blame 
the people who do it? No, for when a man is lost in the 
woods what can he do but try about him in every direction ? 
All the same, it is bad—very bad. Even if all the medicines 
are harmless the sufferer loses time and gets worse. 

‘In the early part of 1887,” so runs one of these letters, 
‘‘T began to feel weak and out of health. I was heavy, tired, 


comfortably upon me as it used: to do. On the other hand it 
gave me much pain and discomfort, especially at the chest 


| and sides. 


and weary. The commonest duties and tasks were a trouble | 


and a burden to me. 
my eyes tinged of a yellow colour. 
sickness and nausea, and no relish for food. Nothing tasted 
good, and so what I did eat was more through habit than 
because I cared anything about it. And even that did not sit 


My skin was sallow, and the whites of © 
I had frequent feelings of | 


} 


‘As might have been expected, I got weaker and weaker, 
until I was no longer-able to walk across the floor. Once in 
a while a dreadful faintness came over me, so that I had to 
clutch at the furniture to keep me from falling down. I got 
almost as bad as anyone could get, and thought that unless 
change for the better came soon, the worst of all must happen 
tome. So far the regular medical treatment had done me no 
good. 

‘‘Then I fell to taking one medicine after another—any. 
thing that was recommended to me or that I read of in books 
or papers. Although this may have been a rash or risky thing 
to do, I had no choice between that and doing nothing at all, 
And yet in a certain sense it was fortunate, for it was thus 
finally came to the right one. 

‘Tt was in March, 1890, after I had been ill three years, 
that a friend told me of what Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup 
had done for others, and urged me to try it. To me it was 
only one more medicine, and I had all the less hope from it on 
account of the failure of all the rest. But I got a bottle from 
Boot’s Drug Stores, Spital Hill, and it relieved me wonder. 
fully. It took a load off my body and mind. I continued to 
use it for several weeks; the disease yielded, and I was soon 
as well as before the illness came upon me. I only regret 
that Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup was not the first instead 
of the last ; but who can tell how things will happen? (Signed) 
(Mrs.) Lucy Brake, 1, Sudbury Place, Barnsley Road, Pits: 
moor, Sheffield, March 8th, 1895.” 

Nobody can tell, to be sure. And it is to make Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup first in the case of some other sufferer 
from indigestion or dyspepsia (her own complaint) that Mrs. 
Brake consents to the publication of her bright letter. And, 
furthermore, there is every reason to believe that when it is 
the first medicine used it will also be the last—for it cures. 


Try it, then, at the very start, and you won’t spend time and 


| 
| 


money in experiments with “ all sorts of medicines.” 
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She Wanted a Change. 


Cook.—" Well, Polly, ‘ow did yer git hon with that there 
thehatrical hagent?”’ 

Housemaid.—* The blessed cheek hof the cove! ’E wanted me 
to pay a fee hof ten pounds for lessings hin hactin’, and then ’e 
said ’e could git me as a start a small part has waitin’ maid! ‘Not 
me,’ says I. ‘I doesn’t go hon the stige for that, I ’as ’ad enough 
hof waitin’ maid business in real dead arnist; I wants a change,’ 
says I, ‘an’ I must ’ave a countess’s part, even although I never so 
much as hopen my mouth!’ An’ then ’e ’ad the himpidence to 
larf hin my very face! ’F haint no gentleman, whatsomdiver! ’’ 


BEST SUMMER DRINK. 
Robinson’s 


PATENT 


Barley Water 


The PATENT BARLEY is sold in Tins. 
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More Seasonableness. 


I NEVER heard how much 
‘The soldier lent upon his sword.” 


And could heaster—I mean—could he-stir while he did so? And 
was it Lent before or after Easter ? 


Ir was not Mr. Henniker Heaton, but another, who was asked 
why the Marquis of Salisbury had made the Duke of Norfolk Post- 
master-General. Anyhow, the answer was, ‘“‘ Because he’s the 
noblest Roman of them all.”’ 


NURSING MOTHERS 


SHOULD TAKE 


Robinson’s 





Groats 


EVERY NIGHT. 
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Who Bunged-up Binks’s Eye? 
A STORY OF MYSTERY, 


Probably intended for the ‘Chicago Recoid,” and sent to us by 
mistake. 


(Concluded.) 
CHAPTER V, 


SUSPICION was thus narrowed down to two individuals—the 
fusee dealer and the potman or chucker-out. 

The fusee boy could not at present be found, but the other was 
here to hand, and of the two circumstantial evidence certainly 
pointed most strongly to him. 

This evidence seemed to be confirmed by the indifferent reputa- 
tation of the suspect. 

It was alleged by him that he had once sold a fight. He had 
thereupon been chucked himself from the P.R., and so had adopted 
Se réle of chucker-out as a solatium, and a sort of reprisal upon 

ate. 

In the exercise of this cffice he was often saluted by the chuckees 
with the offensive inquiry, ‘‘ Who sold the fight ?”’ 

This, of course, chafed an old sore, and caused him to import 
more zeal and energy into the execution of his duty than perhaps 
was strictly necessary. 

Could Binks upon being ejected from the Bunch of Fives have 
uttered this insinuation, and in reply received in his optic the 
visitation of the fight-vendor’s fives ? 

No inference could be more natural, so it was resolved to run 
the potman in. 

Binks was taken to the Bunch of Fives, and confronted with his 
alleged assailant, who of course repudiated the charge. 

‘“‘Me ’it ’im,’’ remonstrated the bruiser; ‘‘ Well, I likes that, I 
does. Me’it ’im; why, lookee ’ere guvnor, if I’d a ’it ‘im so’s to 
give ’im that there heye, blimy if I shouldn’t ’a knocked ’im silly. 
If you don’t believe me, just lemme ’ave a go at you.” 

That decided Mr. B’s. friends. Undoubtedly Binks had been 
‘‘ knocked silly,” or very like it, and here was the knocker. So P.C. 
Q0092 was called in, and told to take the charge—and the potman 
to the station. 

But the constable stolidly refused to do so. 

He looked from Binks to the bruiser, and from the bruiser to 
Binks, and from him to his friends. Then said he— 

“There ain’t no charge to take. There ain’t nobody to run in. 
This ’ere josser,” with a glance of withering scorn at Binks, and a 
tone of ineffable contempt, ‘'‘ this ’ere josser with the heye, why, I 
see ’im myself t’other night, just afore closing time, put outside 
the house by this gentleman,” indicating the chucker, ‘‘ as quietly 
and respectful like as anything could be, as wanted to get him a keb 
to take im ’ome. Which he don’t want po keb, says I, a coming 
up, as lives close by and knows him well, otherwise it ’ud be my 
dooty to run’m in for a drunk and incapable. SolI says I'd see 
’m ’ome, as was all in my beat, and this gent ’e says ‘ Right you 
are,’ and goes into the ‘ouse, and no words nor nothink passed 


between ’im and this ’ere boozer. Which he gets to ’is own door 
somehow and sets down on the step, and ses he was all ri’. But I 
sez that won’t wash, and you'll just get inside or I'll take and run 
yerin after all. He'd just sense enough to know whatI sez to 
‘im, so ’e gets up and pulls at his key, and goes and fumbles for the 
keyhole, as, of course, couldn’t find it nohow. So I went up,’and 
was goin’ to take ‘is key from him and open the door, when I see 
‘is knees give way and ’is body give a lurch forrard, and blessed if 
’e didn’t druv ’is bloomin’ heye bang against his own door knob.” 

And that was how Binks’s eye got bunged up. 

That is to say, if the policeman is to be believed, but the fact 
remains that a good many people don’t believe him, and insist that 
the story was hatched up between him and the chucker-out. 

Instead of asking this worthy who sold the fight, they now salute 
him with the inquiry at the head of this narrative, and there is in 
that neighbourhood a pretty lively impression that somebody else’s 
eye will get bunged-up before the question is answered. 

Perhaps that will be the answer. Quien sabe ? 


Very Much in the Blues. 
AN ELECTION INCIDENT. 


At Bristol a gang of Conservative roughs scattered a quantity of 
blue ochre over a newly-wedded pair just leaving the Registry.— 
Election News. 


They'd ceased to tryst and bill and coo, 
He bought the ring, she named the day, 
They went to church in raiment new, 
In ‘lection time, no party hue 
Was shown in their festive array. 


When forth they fared made one, a crew 
Of Tory roughs, on chaff intent, 

Nor rice nor slippers at them threw, 

3ut smothered them with ochre blue! 
To their most strange disfigurement. 


Alas! that they should have to rue 
Their wedding day and ruined dress ; 
But they were plighted to be true 
Till death, or until all was blue, 
As too soon ’twas to their distress. 


They should have shown a bit of blue, 

Or better bided safe at home 
A wee; let’s hope they’ll life pass through 
With ochre of a healthier hue; 

Say, white, or red, or good old chrome, 


Our SrxcerE ConpoLences—are offered to Mrs. F. Horner on 
the result of the West Southwark election. That handsome and 
accomplished lady would have made an excellent member. “ Mr. 
’Orner’s Kerridge ! ”’ 


Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 
returned unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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FUN. | 


Looking‘over an old number of a teeto‘ai r the otter day I 
saw the advertisement of a certain ““ Detective Wide-a-Wale,” who, 
fora small fee, offers,"“among other things, t» spy upon publicaos 
to find out infringements their licenses, and so on. 

ee Se, ee * 


Thank ‘neaven the country has squashed the Veto Bill, for the 
above is only a small sample of what this “temperance ” agitation 
is leading us to—to a system of underhand espionage, prying, tale- 
beariog, petty meanness generally. ee Mes 

- * * 
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AWAKE. 
Once upon a time, “tis now 
A long. long time ago, 
We Englishmen fought fairly, 
In open field, the foe; 
Our soldier’s followed heroes 
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HOSTS IN THEMSELVES. 
No, 14, 


Ratarias, rataplan! The va)liant volunt ers have once more 
marched away from ey, apes Mr. Paget, commander-in-chief of 
the refreshment pavilion, returned to the pastoral quiet of his 
charming rural retreat, ‘‘ The Swan,” at Clewer, on the outskirts 
of Windsor. 

That fortnight’s catering at Bisley Camp is a hard fight, for not 
only is it the material sold in the establishment itself, but ‘‘ the 
whole camp, pioneers and all,” look to it for tent-supplies from a 
pound of tea toa pinch of salt. A glimpse at the grocery de 
ment, under Mr, , of Windsor, is more like a view of the 
Army and Navy “ Stores” than a temporary field shop. 

Very successfully indeed have Mr. John Paget and his trusty 
partner nursed the budding shootists, and if Mr. Paget has not 
received the Victoria Cross for his intrepid encounters with 
refractory waiters and purloining camp followers—but he has Her 
a counterfeit presentment (D.G.) on a great many gold 
and silver medals as a solatium. 

Mr. Paget's best friend will not accuse him of being handsome, 
but he is good. 


Who died for England’s sake, 


But now we fight beneath the flag 
" Of Detective Wideawake. 


Once upon a time, *twas in 
The heyday of our race, 

When the White Rose fought the Red Rose, 
It fought it face to face. 

They scorned the ways all darksome, 
Which we so freely take, 

And stab now in the dark, as taught 
By Detective Wideawake 


Oh, England, lovely England! 
Oh, land that once was free! 
Is this the harvest garnered ? 
Is this your Liberty ? 
In your councils there is treason 
Your pride to bend and brake, 
Cast from you the foul trammels 
Of “ Detective Wideawake.” 
~ oa * 


You may have noticed that the winner of the Queen’s Prize at 
Bisley is a moderate drinker and a smoker. You may also remem- 
ber my verses on the subject of a few weeks ago. 


a x * 


The teetotal “ argufier” regards it as a Bisley nuisance. 
«x x * 


I am writing this on Wednesday when the Unionist majority is 


118. 
% * * 


ONE ONE EIGHT. 


The working man, whose work depends 
On this great Empire’s trade, 

Will once again take heart of grace, 
We're on the upward grade ; 

To prove it is an easy task, 

. And simple ’tis to state— 

The Unionist majority 
Is one one eight. 


The farmer crushed beneath a load— 
But not a load of hay— 
Will have a gladsome feeling 
On this most auspicious day ; 
From agriculture we shall lift 



























































) A most appalling weight ; I 
' : : The Unionist majority , 
| Impertinent Paragraphs. Is one one eight. t 
. By rue “ Exrayt Terre.” Our foes abroad too long have pulled ; 
The British Lion’s tail, 
Tuat’s all right. The people have generally elected for a And sometimes they have thought, no doubt, : 
considerable period of Salisbury plain instead of Rosebery coloured. This Empire was for sale. E 
So now we shall go on swimmingly, for we are in smooth water. They will crow a little less, I think, . 
The Rads are pulverised to atoms, and not all the West Monmouths And loudly curse the fate ¥ 
in the world will be able to resuscitate the Veto Bill. That gave us a majority 
* * * Of one one eight. 1 
“ 
Mr. W. S. Caine (ex-31.P.) said that the temperance “ party” Our soldiers and our sailors now t] 
meant to fight like wild cats for the Liberals to prove how valuable No more will stunted be, r 
they were tc that defeated and conglomeration of all the We shall not lack for powder a 
fads. Well, they've done it. And now, I suppose, they are wilder For the sake of £ s. d. a 
cate than ever. The Church, the Navy, Ulster, too, fr 
* * 7 Will feel a rapture great, st 
At the Unioni jority 
They now call it the New castle in Spain “ program.” Of pe ian iabas «0 P 






























Hard-up Tap-room Politician.— It ain't no use arskin’ ’im fer 
anythink, Bill, ’e don’t give nothin’ under Government appint- 
ments!” 





The Story of Three Worlds. 


a ge once three — that came ont of Chaos together, 
wit powers, equal imperfections, and equal possibilities. 
“Immediately on their appearance, however, they were claimed and 
classified by Laws natural and unnatural and very arbitrary. The 
Law for the first was, “The best at any price”; the Law for the 
second, ** The greatest happiness of the test number”; and 
the law for the third was, “Compromise.” The result in each 
case was as might have been expected, and, therefore, came as a 


’ great surprise. 
Now these worlds took twenty billion years to solve the lem 
of existence; when it was clearly seen either that the pro was 


not worth solving, or that the problem had not been solved, or that 
there was-no problem req solution. 

The World that made for “‘ The best at any price,” after a pro- 
longed and very ful course of “natural on,” “ heredity,” 
and “‘ survival of the fittest,” arrived at a “‘ missing link.” When 
the “ missing link’ was first arrived at, it was merely a member 
of the L.C.C.; later on, owing to circumstances and other things, 
it became Lord Mayor, but this is by the way. Having arrived at 
a ‘‘ missing link,” the World gave up “natural selection” “ heredity,” 
and ‘‘ survival of the fittest,” and went in for Spooks and elective 
affinities, producing as a final result an elastic but nonconformist 
conscience, and a considerable quantity of waste material. 

The World that made for “‘ The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number’”’ did a considerable bit of evolution, but stopped short at pigs. 
The pig, it was at once observed, having sufficient animal spirits to 
thoroughly enjoy itself, without being bothered by enough of mind 
to make itself unhappy because of the lowness of its tastes; also 
being prolific and it was very numerous, and therefore on 
all counts satisfied the Law. Now the curious thing was that the 
pig, wallowing in his slime, was so very like the nonconformist 
conscience wallowing in the waste material, that the two worlds 
were often taken for one another, even by scientific 

The World that made for “‘ Compromise”’ ee are the most marvel- 
lous contradictions that were ever seen or of. The ht of 
wisdom, the height of folly; the brightest sun, and the deepest ; 
the keenest joy, and the bitterest sorrow, were so judiciously 
mingled upon its surface that cancelled eve oo 
and, as a result, there-was nothing at all. Probably was 
& matter for congratulation, if looked at in the proper light and 
from the right point of view. | But, as it is very, very difficult to 
study nothing-in.any light.or from any point of view, we shall 
probably never know. We may, however, comfort ourselves with 


~~ the reflection that it Jsfrery 


~ against a fleet, but it looks unfair to have to defend it with a simgle 


to know nothing, even if it be 




















difficult to comprehend it.- In to know nothing is the prow 

privilege of natute’s aristocracy. And we feel sure that if ore's 

Bristocracy could only be upon @ world that produced 
i quan come of it. But we are 


nothing; nothing of 3 too 
found. It’s about all we do get in these times. A <e * iy 
that made for ‘“‘ Compromise Enaliy. produced nothing” 
nothing. ove aif2. 4 : 

In due course the three worlds went back to Chaos, and Were 
- shnffied and cut for a new deal. | 


By the Lord Harry—A Marks-Man. 
Twice beaten Bess, 
Declare it, when 
You count your losses o’er : 
Once when they raised the victor’s shout 
And once when you were counted out— 
For that was once B-four, 


~Wuat next, Cousin Jonathan? Because Valkyrie IlI. beat 
Britannia and Ailsa,a New York journal bles thus: ‘The 
Defender wi'l practically have to keep the America Oup from the 
three best boats of England. The cup was won by one (dat 


yacht against’ a fleet.” When Lord Dunraven or any gther 
challenger for the cup sends a beaten boat across the Atlantic, the 
Yankees will be satisfied. They want to keep that cup anyhow, 
not to race for it. 


Warmington’s Warming Pan. 
Srm WiiuiaM and his partner RoE 
A race, their “‘ Derby ” fails; 
Whereat Wit says to THomas “ Row 
Your single-oar, for I must go 
To eat my leek in Wales.” 


The Newest Thing in Lyrics. 


THERE is & gro conviction that “‘The Golden Hair has been 
Hanging Down Her k” long enough. Presently that ‘air will 
have tobecut. This is the common fate of all popular ditties. They 
come, they are sung, they are howled, they are whistled, they are 
ground out on the national instrument of Italy, and blown out by 
the German Emperor’s age bands, and then they are heard 
no more. Mindful of the coming lyric we have been at some 
pains to capture the successor to the Hair. When Beauty 
of diction, and delicacy of humour, and matchless melody have, 
as it were, ceased to draw us with a Single Hair, this is the sort 
of things we may expect to hear :— 


“Casey would waltz with a strawberry blonde, 
And the band played on: 
He’d glide ’cross the floor with the girl he ador’d, 
And the band played on: 
But his brain was so loaded it nearly exploded 
The poor girl would shake with alarm, 
He’d never leave the girl with the strawberry-curls 
While the band pla: ed on.” 
How the loaded brain of the author of this exquisite lyric was 
saved from explosion before he got to the end of his inspired task is 
inconceivable. 























Restored. 


Tue election will send a large number of journalists back to their 
pens. But not silently. The Pickwick may be expected to repeat 
the throwing of the missile which Mr. P. fired at J in the 
Borough until further orders. The of the Ow! will, no 
doubt, be heard in the land. Another Waverley will once more 
excite one to exclaim, “ Great Scott! how he writes!” 


Wuat price the Round Table—now ? 

















Repiy Parp For.—Does not Mr. Tim Healy 
his serenely pacific party have paid a ruinous price for the heavy 
wash of dirty family linen which recently took place in the most 
distressful country ? ' 


Ir 1s Osviovus.—That one Davirr will not suffice to sustain the 
lifeboat which is to save the Irish party from being overwhelmed. 
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(1) One day in the long ago, Master Cheesepare, the scrivner, wa 
being called to London on an important concern, and coach transit being but a slow matter. 


FUN. 


| 44 

: AUDACITY. — NE ae 

ve in ret ! receipts cover , 

f “he British railway shareholders aks fethat wapence cus of every shilling he pays is taken bf thése depredators."—Remarkable outburst of 0," Raitway 
” aad ° ; 798 oe a 
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was bemoaning that he had toneglect his business for a whole weék and suffer grievous loss, 
“ Ay,” said Giles, the producer, “ that same slow transit baulks me 


of a fortune, for sure, seeing my produce perishes ere I can get it to any but the nearest market, where there is scant sale for it.” 
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happened in the muddle-headed long ago, 
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(2) At that moment one came along who revealed the ibilities of railway locomotion, excitin ild h in the bo f i “ 
ahey ae pre a x pany toy ogg ste + aps y m gw opes e bosoms of Cheesepare and Giles. “But 
at the charge of it, provided they agreed that he might take his profit. At which offer they jumped exceeding high. 





thers became chapfallen, being but ill provided with world’s gear, until the stranger said he would be 
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HOMELESS; OR, COALS OF FIRE FROM NEWCASTLE. 


(For Cartoon Verses. see page 46). 
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Homeless. 
Joun MorLey:-—- 


To join the unemployed 
I wend my weary way. 
My hopes are all destroyed, 
My dreams have gone astray. 
O, England, I begin 
Your worthiness to doubt, 
I tried to serve you in, 
And thus you serve me out, 


O, William, must I cringe 
Before the biting blast ? 
Will none a “ Celtic fringe” 

About my shoulders cast ? 
Is there no Healyite, 

Whom nobody can beat, 
Prepared to be polite 

And offer me a seat? 


McCarthy is it right 
To let me, homeless, drift? 
I think you really might 
Give honest John a lift. 
To ask this little boon 
I think it well to dare. 
Oh, meet me ’neath the moon 
In patriotic Clare. 


You won’t? Oh, it is sad 
Ingratitude to meet! 
I really should be glad 
Of anybody's seat. 
So much on me depends, 
I'm no unlearned dunce— 
Speak up, speak up my friends, 
But don’t all speak at once. 


No answer? Very odd! 
Enthusiasm’s slack ; 
I can’t have made a rod 
Or they would want ‘‘ me back.”’ 
Perchance they think my name 
Is Arnold 'stead of Johbn— 
Oh, what a thing is fame 
To hang one’s hat upon! 


The * Program”! That’s the thing 
That’s brought me this distress. 
About it there’s a ring 
Of disingenuousness. 
On sorrow I must sup, 
The reason now is clear :— 
’T was wise to “ fill the cup,”’ 
But not with “ bitter beer.” 


With miscellaneous needs 
I fear we made a mess; 
To lean on broken reeds 
Is fatal to success. 
I tried to harm the Church, 
I thought it far from strong ; 
But now (left in the lurch) 
I feel that I was wrong. 


Home Rule? Humph! sad to’say, 
It taxes all my wit 
To find an honest way 
To wriggle out of it. 
Of me know it’s dead, 
But what’s the good of that? 
If after all I’ve said 
I find I cannot rat. 


And so with sorrow cloyed 
I wend my weary way. 
To join the unemploye 
For-no “ eight-houred ” day. 
QO, Morley, I begin 
Your wisdom, sir, to doubt. 
The wits that took you in, 
Will serve to keep you out. 
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Juty 30, 1895. 


THE RISING GENERATION. 

“Going to the seaside with the others, Algy.?”’ 

“Not I; you see I’ve got to do Goodwood this week, and after 
that I and Fred Smith think of going yachting.” 


Joy! 


HvurraH! the elections, they finish they cease! 
(Though one or two straggle behind). 

Oh! what a decidedly happy release ! 
Oh! what a relief to the mind ! 

No longer, each morning, the newspaper brings 
(To greet each return of the sun’s) 

Those pages of names, with those asterisk things, 
And those terrible columns of 1’s. 


No longer the feverish sentences roll, 
And rage round an “ if” or a ** but,” 

No longer we’re thrilled to the innermost soul 
By @ partisan “ poster ’”’ or “ cut”’ ; 

Those deep politicians who hustle and shout, 
To prove that their views are the best, 

Are sated and hoarse and completely played out 
And the canvassing lady’s at rest. \ 


No longer some confident candidate coon 
Will drop on you “ friendly and free,” 

When your very best girl has come in for a spoon 
Or you’re just sitting down to your tea ; 

No more will some slight, unimportant remark 
Which you fancied sufficiently plain 

(And palpably innocent) act as a spark 
For firing controversy’s train. 


Once more we may say that “it’s cold”’ or ‘it rains,” 
Or that Jones has a fancy for tracts, 

Or assert that our grandmother suffers from pains— 
And there’s no one will challenge our facts. 

We may say that the moon’s at the full (when it is), 
That it often illumines the sky. 

We may mention a general liking for “ fizz" — 
And there’s no one will say we’re “a lie!”’ 


So we chuckle with joy as our paper we seize, 
We are free | and the nightmare is past, 
We can loll in our cosy armchair at our ease, 
Getting some change of topic at at last. 
Here’s the “ weather predictions,” and “shipping, ’ and “sport,” 
And the “‘ fires ”—they are balm to the feat, 
And a lovely, extended, descriptive report 
About Puddleton-down-in-the-Hole. 


GREEK meeting Greek is a fond flirtation of Arcadian lovers 
compared with a meeting of Quaker and Quaker—such as that 


which occurred the other day.at-Darlington... And-yet,-adter-all the= 
Fry, how Peaseful it was! 
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THERE is no difficulty about getting into the Oxrorp. It has 
several doors in front, and at least one right in the middle of its 
back. Thus the dwellers in the neighbourhood of Oxford Street 
and Shaftesbury Avenue, and the inhabitants of Tottenham Court 
Road and vicinity, have equal and ample facilities of ingress. But 
even I, who have my dwelling far from those rural centres, found no 
insuperable bar to my entrance. There was a bar—by the wayside, 
as it were—but that was only a temporary obstruction—an oasis in 
the desert, for the benefit of the parched and weary wayfarer. 

Having done so, with a lump of ice in it, we will pass on 
please. 

The Oxford bill is uncommonly strong, the early turns being a 
long way ahead of par. As soon as Auber’s Auberture, La Siréne, 
was Auber, we had a two of Mills—Horace Mills. He gave his 
‘‘Epitaphs ’’ for number one, and then he obliged with that song 
with that little refrain—the very little refrain—you know what I 
mean— 

Down he sat, 
Swore like sin— 

(Worse than that !) 
On a pin. 

Horace sang this in the middle of Trafalgar Square, according to 
the scenery, but nobody came near him, not even a policeman. I 
never saw Trafalgar Square so singularly unoccupied in fact. There 
must have been a dog fight somewhere else. 

We were almost immediately wafted to Marble Halls, however, 
with an extensive and well kept back garden. This was Mies Marie 
Le Blanc’s residence apparently, for that lady arrived almost 
simultaneously therewith in a handsome indoor costume, and I 
overheard her tell the audience about an incident that occurred to 
a gentleman ina tramcar. It was something about his offering his 
knee to a lady because it was the only seat vacant. I didn’t quite 
catch the sequel, but I think he suffered from housemaid’s knee 
in consequence. 

Back we came to Trafalgar Square, where we found Mr. Harry 
Freeman expatiating upon that Indian Pickle of a wife of his. 
Having got rid of her, he stayed ever so much longer telling us he 
couldn’t stop. 

In @ spacious Baronial Hall, wherein rested a large table with 
green tablecloth, several chairs arranged neatly at one side of the 
room, and one independent chair standing and facing the cruel 
world, alone, we discovered Miss Marie Ray. My next door neigh- 
bour hadn’t a programme, so he saved sixpence by turning to me 
and briefly exclaiming ‘‘ Who?” With equal brevity I replied 
“Ray.” ‘“Who-ray!’’ he remarked with enthusiasm, and sank 
back with a satisfied air. Miss Ray who was clearly only a visitor 
at the Baronial Hall, as she wore her hat, sang to us about 
‘“Pawpies.” She was dressed as a scarlet pawpie herself, and 
danced like a cherub—at least, better than that perhaps. 

_By the roadside, in a charming bit of country, Mr. Fred Horman 
did some expert if eccentric things with dinner plates. He also 
airily balanced a large table on his chin, and finally turned somer- 
saults over several chairs and a gentleman in livery. I’ve always 
seen these roadside entertainments finish with the hat being sent 
round. Mr. Horman omitted this trick, but as there wasn’t any 
crowd about, perhaps he had his reasons. ; ; 

Back again to Marble Halls, where we found Miss Minnie 
Duncan making @ call (always know the visitors by their hats!). 
She came to inform us that she’d “been told” that ‘he who hesi- 
tates is lost.” I think it is a great shame to treat a girl so—such @ 
nice girl, too—but whoever told her that has been deceiving her 
shamefully. It isn’t “‘he’’; it’s “the woman who hesitates,” and 
soon. Nobody cares whether a man is lost or not; besides, he 

never hesitates. Ask him to name his own, and see. 





FUN. a7 


Miss Fish and Mr. Warren, accompanied by a green baize table- 
cloth and a water-bottle (both on a table), were thén discovered (in 
@ corridor) giving a capital entertainment, imitating ~entertain- 
ments. Miss Fish is a really excellent mimic. 

Once more back to Marble Halls, where Miss Lucy Clarke was 
evidently staying for a few days. She sang to us about that won- 
derful song which changes the dark to light, makes stars shine 
through clouds, and interferes generally with the regular order of 
things. It’s a very nice song—the song she sings, 1 mean. The 
song she sings about must be a nice, useful song, too—a great 
saving in candles and street lamps, I should say. Miss Clarke has 
considerable merit as a singer, and is well worth listening to, This 
may seem chilly praise, but it has the high-class merit of being the 
dead truth. It is what I said of the lady when she made her 
earliest appearances some few years ago, and I’m not a man to go 
back on my word when there’s nothing to be got by it. 

We got back to Trafalgar Square once more in the course of the 
evening, and found Mr. James Fawn there. You will, perhaps, be 
surprised to learn that he was singing a song about “‘ booze.” Mr. 
Harry Tate, about the best mimic in the halls, has added Miss 
Cissie Loftus (imitating Miss Letty Lind) to his repertoire. It isa 
very observant and neat imitation. He has exactly caught Cissy’s 
air of knowing demureness and graceful gaucherie—the “ trot off" 
is splendid. But what I now want to see is somebod rag Er 
Mr. Tate, imitating Miss Cissie Loftus, imitating Miss Letty Lind. 
Then we could go on to the next, you know, and so on. 

Down by the sea on a fine breezy promenade we found Miss 
Marie Lloyd. This scene seemed to \ a ‘specially selected.” 
Perhaps Marie’s songs require plenty of open air to cool them down 
to normal temperature. I say perhaps, because I don’t know. Her 
songs suit me well enough, but then—well you know how it is your- 
self. One of the songs on this occasion was “‘ A very, very near, near 
thing’; the other was ‘‘ My Bike,” and Marie sang them both for 
all they're worth—and a good deal more, if it comes to that. 

The Paul Pous group of wrestlers are here. I don’t know 
whether I admire their struggles most when they are sitting quietly 
on the floor with their arms loving round each other’s waists or 
when they waltz right off the ground together. 
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Mr. Gus Elen’s moustache is still sprouting and his “ garden” 
song is & haunter. Mr. Sam Dearin is a cheerful nigger (with a 
solo on the parasol). The Avolo Boys on the parallel poles have a 
novelty which they work cleverly. The Sisters Wynne are fine 

oung women, and ought to give us something without great costs 


n it. 
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Tue County COUNCILLOR. 


She Knew It. 


Mrs. Needileye.—‘‘ Mr. Needileye, you came home in a disgrace- 
ful state £ ee last night! AndI found six War Crys in 
your pockets!” 

Mr. Needileye (guiltily).— Well, love, I went to hear General 
Booth lecture on ‘ Darkest Houndsditch!’ I was so overcome 
with the terrible picture of squalor and human suffering which he 
described that, to steady my nerves after the dismal recital of 
misery, I daresay I may have taken a drop more than is cus- 
tomary.” 

Mrs. Needileye (sharply).—“ Stop those falsehoods! I know 
you better! You bought the papers just to have an excuse to try 
to flirt with those hussies of Salvation Army lassies!’’ 
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FUN. 


good song it is. 


Miss Collins has developed a most excellent 
comedy manner. I should like to see her in some suitable character 








| on the dramatic stage. I have a play that would suit her down to 
if the ground. It has been refused by every manager in London, but 
‘"s i that is because they are so obtuse. I, personally, am quite sure it 
na is a work of genius. Le 
ah Mrs. Cissie McCarthy is still here, as dainty and demure as of 
baa old, though she’s getting a big girl now. 
as That’s all. GOSSAMER. 
1 
i 































































Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 





| THERE is still nothing doing, and we are doing it very well. Mr. Thu 

| Clement Scott. having almost killed the matinée, might at least bition, 
“ss us with something else to be funny about. Stay, though, inks, 

do him an injustice. Is he not writing a play with Mr. emula 

Brandon Thomas for the Adelphi? So that a time will : J. W. 

shortly come, ha, ha! Oh that mine enemy had written : Pin 

a book. Already I have had a number of applications from a Wal 

actors and actresses who want to write ‘‘ Waftings from the a And 

Wings” the week following the production of that play. Now, Es Pin 

Mr. Scott, what offers? I have been offered ten pounds for the use 3 to the 

of these columns; but, as we are brothers of the pen, seeing as ’ow a sadnes 

it’s you, if you send me a fiver I will refuse to permit anyone to : combi: 

usurp the place of Gossamer. I need not tell you that that fiver Z Pint 

does not guarantee what I shall have to say on the matter. All the every 

world knows that untold gold could not bias me. Nor 

P.S.—Please send that fiver to my private address. suffer 

La Navarraise was played for the first time this season at the Fri 

Opera a few nights ago. Calvé was, as usual, magnificent. Calvé G vee 

is a giantess—figuratively, but not figure-atively—among artists. Causal 
She is not only a great singer, but a great actress. It is not only “aa 

her lovely voice that entrances you, but the passion of her h - 

acting. If—which Heaven forfend—she should lose her . Hie 

voice to-morrow, she would still have a splendid career lavi h 

before her as an histrionic artist. Massenet’s music in “ 7 
La Navarraise is very fine indeed, and the story of MM. Jules , h 

Claretie and Cain is an exciting and dramatic one. It is all about withot 

war, and Sir Augustus Harris gave us plenty of thrilling and poe, 3 

martial spectacle. In fact, we had martial spectacle in big lumps. ye 

Sir Gus—I always call him Gus since we went down to Windsor Sat 

together to entertain Her Majesty—may be relied upon to do great in at 

things if there be only blood enough. There is oceans of it in La OUR CONTEMPO-RAREE SHOW. "Twas 

Navarraise. Cannot my pal ’Gus give us an English version of . ) onies 

La Navarraise, with spoken dialogue instead of recitative? Iam No. 18.—NOT MISSING. . Don 

sure it would be a big success. “ SHarp’s”’ the word when that tide in the affairs of men is at in ’64 

Plancon was immense. Calvé and he make an ideal couple. the flood, and it was not the missing word when Mr. Arthur C. under 

Ia Navarraise was preceded by good old Philémon et Baucis. The Pearson saw it at his feet. In he went—made the plunge—and Wales 

first part of the title sounds like a Scotchman asking you to have a came up smiling. Pearson’s Weekly was an accomplished fact, and The P 

drink—but it ent has nothing to do with that. No; it is all Mr. Pearson had proved himself an accomplished factor. Over althou 

| about gods and goddesses, so it is almost as heavenly. The Baucis six years’ experience in the shadow of Tit-Bits armed: him for the % Prince 

ie of Madame Marie Engle is an altogether charming performance. I fray (to change the metaphor), and he was not long in coming out r is plea 

ij want to ask you a silly question for the sake of a stupid pun. a conqueror in the field. Everybody remembers the missing word ek Sine 

| What would ingl(e)and be without our Engle? Thé answer is: craze—particularly those who never won anything—and no doubt a been ¢ 
Don’t make silly jokes.” the advertisement derived therefrom was a valuable one, but there & Hall, 
Miss Lottie Collins is back again, and London is itself once is a solid worth about the paper and a healthiness of tone which is Si show 

more, As you may have noticed, during her absence it has been probably its best advertisement afterall. P.W., as it is slangily not n 

uite different, Leeds or Glasgow, or something. Lottie is at the called, is by no means Mr. Pearson’s only venture or only success. becom 

alace, and is a big favourite there. In fact, though she hasn't Surrounded by an able, shrewdly selected staff, he, ‘‘ by strict ponies 

grown since I saw her last, she is a bigger favourite than ever. attention to business,’ manages to secure many favours, and S be pic 

“The Little Widow” is the name of one of her songs, and a very ‘merits a continuance of the same.” Mi nowad 
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If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” ori 
what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) t0 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis” j 
do 80 for their own profit. BEWARE! 
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Thursday, July 18th.—To the Fine Art Society. Small exhibi- 
bition, but good, consisting principally of water-colours, pen and 
inks, charcoal, and wash drawings by Frederick Walker (who 
emulates his great and “ genuine ’”’ namesake), G. J. Pinwell, and 
J. W. North, A.R.A. 

' Pinwell takes the wall in prolificacy. 

Walker takes the honours of merit, perhaps. 

And North takes the South, East, and West—coasts of England. 

Pinwell, who copies Walker (who copies Wa'ker), appeals mostly 
to the casual critic. He is both comic and sentimental. He is 
sadness relieved by a refinement of humour—never maudlin, which 
combination we should like to find in some of our writers. 

Pinwell’s ‘Pied Piper” is inimitable in its way, which isn’t 
everybody’s. It’s mine anyway. 

North’s ‘‘ Mill Dam on the Tay” is good in itself, and doesn’t 
suffer by the little bather put in by Walker. 


Friday, July 19th.—Another small and good show at the St. 
George’s Gallery. Works by the Belgian landscapist, M. Franz 
Courteous. 

A commanding talent has Courteus, which is better seen in his 
charcoal effect possibly than in his more ambitious oils. 

His ruling passion, which now amounts almost to an abuse, is his 
lavish use of impasto. 

In his ‘‘ Pine Wood,” singularly enough he does almost entirely 
without impasto, making his trees stand out by sheer artistic paint- 
ing. I think it is his finest effort, though a poor and unsympathetic 
subject compared with some of his other studies. 


Saturday, July 20th.—People’s Palace. Donkey Show. Played 

in at two by the loudest and brassiest band I have ever heard. 
‘Twas the triennial exhibition of costermongers’ donkeys and 
ponies. 
_ Donkey shows are nothing new. I can just remember the first 
in ’64 given by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
under the patronage of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and the Baroness Burdett Coutts at the Agricultural Hall. 
The Prince then showed a donkey called The Vicar—not of Bray, 
although that would have been a most appropriate name. The 
Prince goes in for thoroughbred gees now, and, like Lord Rosebery, 
is pleased when he has a good one. And he has. 

Since '64, owing chiefly to the Earl of Shaftesbury, there have 
been donkey rides—I mean shows at the Crystal Palace, Foresters’ 
Hall, St. Luke’s at Hoxton, and Lambeth Palace, but yesterday’s 
show at the People’s Palace was voted the most successful. Yet 
not numerically, for the coster grows with the times. He is 
becoming more fastidious, like the Prince of Wales, and goes in for 
ponies—ponies, b’gad, imported from foreign countries. They can 
be picked up from seventy shillings, and your coster can afford that 
nowadays, 

Tie Telegraph will soon b asking the question, ‘‘ What shall we 


do with our donkeys?" Let ‘em go to the cats may be the answer, 
Or to the children. Soon every child may ride a donkey. 

No, the success of the show was the absolutely prev cleanli- 
ness. Donkeys, ponies, barrows and carts were spotless, save for 
the vegetables, etc., with which the latter were loaded. The animals 
were not got up for the occasion. I mean to say they were not laid 
up in lavender. They were all hard worked up till a few hours of 
parading, receiving before only something to eat and a thorough 
wisping down. 

Wednesday, July 24th.—To Taplow. The Guards’ regatta, Much 
better fun than Henley. Taplow was en féte. Harry Lawson’s 


Orkney Cottage was open house and Liberty Hall. ” 


The military and the military’s women-folk are the smurtost 
a out, and they were all out to-day, and one or two in—the river. 

The fleet of houseboats, manned principally by lovely women, 
did not keep the enemy away. I said-enemy, for I consider in 
some sort man is the enemy of woman, although, perhaps, man is 
not so much the enemy of woman as woman is the enemy of 
woman—but this by the way. 

Scots Guards’ Band. 

At night the banjo was borne on the gale. 

And later the mandoline. 

I think the mandoline was made for the river. By itself I think 
on the river the mandoline is simply delightful, but off I think it 
is @ poor squeaky instrument. Goes well with the piano. 

Swell gathering and fireworks. Only wanted that. 


Must Have Been—Yet Wasn't. 


In the year eighteen hundred and five, 
Macniven and Cameron then 

Hadn’t gladdened all authors alive 
By the boon called ‘‘ The Waverley Pen.” 


So it’s pretty well clear that we’ve got 
To the edge of a paradox, when 
We recall the first novel which Scott 
On his manuscript paper did jot, 
And inquire if it was, or was not, 
Written down with a ‘‘ Waverley” pen! 


Taking Him Down. 


Captain Fidleigh (of the Petticoat Lane Rifle Volunteers ).—‘* Don't 
yer know, Miss Perter, I always feel particularly light-hearted, and 
inclined to flirt, at this time of the year! As Tennyson beautifully 
puts it, ‘in the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love,’ and all that sort of thing. Haha!” 

f* Miss Perter (sweetly).—* Do you apply that phrase to yourself, 
Captain Fidleigh ?”’ 

Captain Fidleigh.—“ Ya’as, certainly I do!”’ 

Miss Perter (with mock enthusiasm).—“ Well, it is refreshing to 
know that a gallant warrior, whose manly breast is adcrned with 
the Volunteer long-service decoration, is possessed of such exqui- 
sitely juvenile sentiment! ”’ 

(The Captain subsides—and slopes.) 


The Voice of the Cabbage. 
(As it came to the ear of the Candidate at a recent Election Meeting.) 


“Ir your Socialist party is lusting for power, 
I begrudge not your party its lustings ; 
Ifjyou’re hoping, yourself, for a seat in the bower 
Of St. Stephen’s, pray stick to your trustings. 
Let the sweltering mob, so tumultuous grown, 
Go ahead with its crushings and thrustings, 
Bor I,” said the Cabbage which someone had thrown, 


‘‘ Never wished to come near your d———d Hustings !”’ 


————— ——— > 
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POWDER English Manufacture, USED 


Enhances the acceptability of ever 
Sweet Dish of Fruit. : Absolutely Pure.” 





ESTABLISHED 1624. 





Polishing 


and Brilliantly polishing brass, Copper, 
Platinold, &e. Sold everywhere. 
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Branches :— 


LONDON: 


42, Glasshouse Street, Regent Street, W. 
2, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
5 and 6, Bucklersbury, Cheapside, E.C. 
72, Mark Lane, E.C. 
86 and 87, Bishopsgate St. Within, E.C. 
Cowper’s Court, Cornhill, E.C. 
87, Coleman Street, E.C. 
45, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BIRMINGHAM : 


York Passage and High Street. 
18, Temple Street. 


MANCHESTER: 


Commercial Buildings, Cross Street. 
LIVERPOOL: 
11, Dale Street. 


EDINBURGH: 
7, South St. Andrew Street. 


DUNDEE: 
8, Murraygate. 


BRIGHTON : 
10, Ship Street. 


RYDE: 
74, Union Street. 


DUBLIN: 
Commercial Buildings, Dame Street. 





























Agencies :— 


LONDON : 


The Arches, Ludgate Hill, E.C, 
37, Hereford Road, Bayswater. 
62, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate. 
158, Stroud Green Road, Crouch Hill, N, 
17, The Parade, Oricklewood. 


BIRMINGHAM : 


17, Temple Row and Bradford Passage, 
Corporation Street. 
120, Great Hampton Street. 


HASTINGS: 
24 and 25, Robertson Street. 


GLASGOW : 


11, South Exchange Place. 
St. George’s Cross. 
225, New City Road, 
Charing Cross. 

183, North Street. 
Kent Road. 


Also at 
MANCHESTER 


And elsewhere. 
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The BODEGA e System of business has been established more than 


a quarter of a century. 


The opportunity of tasting the Company’s shipments in the Original 
Casks, at reasonable prices per sample glass, enables customers to 
familiarise themselves with Wines which are pure, and therefore 











wholesome. 
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Head Offices: 88, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., London. 
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: #rivolets. “ Stokes” Outrivalled. Hi 
q Hon. R. Guinness has our sympathies in that, after having — Ri 
4 beaten the redoubtable Guy Nickalls fair and square in the onan weve his infenoy's Saye hes nee is 
4 oat ; ~ Of mem’ry a lack most tremendous ; ‘ 
age qualifying heat, he was beaten by the younger Nickalls in the And now that defect has got perfectly cured Ry.” 
, final race for the Amateur Sculling Championship of England. In a way I regard as stupendous Ey i, 
On this occasion he was leading when he unluckily sprained his ‘ ie 
wrist before half the course was covered. Though beaten, he Three years back last Christmas, a wife he did wed ; fe 
rowed pluckily—not to say “ stoutly,” and, as for And of late (I relate it not gaily) ne: 
Guy, Guy, Guy, A score of smart things by his a said ‘oft 
We “stuck him up ” on high: He has told me a score of times daily ! ety 
Upset him in the water, Hh 
Aus thee tet him Gry, An Invincible Family. HH, 
as the old Nursery Rhyme has it. 7 4 Bede b a til as th nl nn ei 
: : : 1 ‘tan. uckKs and Beds have reason to fear Herts if ever they submit to ali, % 
Suh TORS SRREES 8 Retees Se the eneepaaes & trial in any court in the Home Circuit. The tournament of the ine 
It is perfectly lovely to study the columns of the Siar as the West Herts Lawn Tennis Club recently took place at Watford, and ie 
Conservative majority mounts higher and higher. Never have we the name of Myers was in the ascendant. Well, the might of Myers ie 
read such hopeless, despairing abuse as it pours forth as comfort to deserves to be celebrated in deathless verse, but ovly a Lawn y 
the hopeless and despairing Rads. Its leading articles have accused Tennyson could do it. Reader, what do you think of this for a Hy 
the Conservatives of lies and bribery, to all intents and purposes ; racket ? ay 
it does not hesitate to speak about “ organised political corruption,”’ LapiEs’ SincGLes.— Miss R, Myers, scr., beat Miss F. Myers, two- HY 
and to call most of the Tory candidates ‘“‘ wealthy men, able and fourths, 6/4, 8/10, 6/1. ty 
willing to pay a long price for the honour,’’ and other phrases used LADIEs’ DovuBLEs.—Miss R. Myers and Miss F’. Myers, scr., beat et 
are “‘ the insidious arts of the professional briber”’; ‘“‘ Tory candi- Miss A. P. Hill and Miss L. Hill, owe one-fourth, 6/2, 6/1. 
dates . . . . . have set themselves to debauch and bribe the Mixep Dovusires.—Miss R. Myers and J. E. Myers, owe one- 
electors,” and other sweet nothings too numerous to pick out. The fourth, beat Miss F, Myers and A. W. Myers, scr., 6/3, 2/6, 6/3. 
Star is clever enough to mention no names. Perhaps these base, GENTLEMEN’s SINGLES.—G. H. M. Trew, one-fourth, beat H. T. 
corrupt Tories might quote the price of the different seats. But Ravenhill, scr., 3/6, 6/2, 6/3, 6/4. 
possibly it is more than £200 a year! GENTLEMEN'’s Dousies.—M. J. Cottam and J. E. Myers, owe 
are ‘ two-fourths, beat C. H. Peacock and T. C. Vipan, owe two-fourths, 
The same publication invites its readers to ascribe causes for what 5/7, 6/2, 6/3, 3/6, 8/6. 
has been aptly termed the ‘‘ General Rejection.” They do so. As 
—s follows :— Solved ! 
1. Local Veto (of course). Afway of democratice bent 
4. Lies, Bribery, and Apathy (apathy is good). i And apt to turn abusive, 
3. Mrs. Chant! ; Once quoted, as an argument 
4. Pandering to Anarchists. He thought was quite conclusive : 
5. The “ suavity ” of the Liberals (doubtless as illustrated in “ When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
print by the Séar). Where was then the gentleman ?” 
One man alone hits the mark. He says ‘There are too many 
truculent Radical papers.””’ He might have added a few more The sycophants around his chair 
adjectives without being guilty of any great inaccuracy. The Star To this could find no answer, 
publishes his letter—but is not pleased with him, for it takes the Not so, had mother Eve been there, 
trouble to point out one trifling misspelling. If some of the She would have said, “I can, sir” ; 
“ truculent papers’ in question depended for their circulation on While to her memory’s sight would rise 
those who enjoy decent literature, or even on those who spell cor- A form in serpentine disguise. 
rectly, the firmament would shortly lose some shining lights. Contemplating triumphantly 
° : : cai Poor Adam at his toiling, 
og Frenchman (reading ).—* ‘ Sir babews Harcourt has lost Twined round a neighb’ring apple tree 
_— ig seat.’ Qu’estce que ¢a vent dire, Fernan In many a scaly coiling, 
Second Ditto.—* Eh bien ! voyous! ¢a vent dire que l’on lui a ote And perfecting some fiendish plan, 
le pantalon! Qu’ils sont dréles, ces Anglais!” Why—there was the (old) gentleman ! 
7 Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 
i returned unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
OL, LXII. No, 1578, 
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A LIBERAL MIND. 


Aveust 6, 1895. 


I waxT you, the manager said, to look glum, 
Inconsolably sad and depressed, 


ember you’re mutes to a funeral come, 
And in b'ack are accordingly dressed.” 


The more wretched you look, why, the better I’m pleased 
And our play having answered so well, 

Your salary lately has weekly increased, 
As my pay-bo will amply tell. 














Butgingratitude ever was hateful to me ; 
And this is my cause of complaint, 

The more pay I give you the gladder you. be— 
1 declare it would vex a saint! 


A Protest. 4 


Wy do the modistes waste their mis-spent toil 
Nature’s best work to desecrate and spoil ? 

Art should develope Nature, not distort, 

And on her lines each charge be wisely brought ; 
Not so the robes that, whether stout or spare, 
Our lovely relations seem doomed to wear; 
Their.very gait they must perforce beguile 

To fit the novel exigence of style ; 

Nay, ‘tis a question we may fairly moot 

How far e’en character will follow suit. 

Oh ! for some censor, with symmetric eye, 

To check the fleeting fancies as they fly, 





Big Pat.—* Oi interfere wid no man’s opinions, but I’m prepared to jump on And with firm hand from Fashion’s page to wipe 


the chest of anny man conthradictin’ me!” 


English “as Spoke.” 
By a Foaery. 


Wrrnovr setting up for a critic oracular, 
Yet with.some claim to a musical ear, 
I’strive to re-model the cockney vernacular 

More on the lines of a purist’s idea. 


The still much-too-common mistakes with the aspirate, 
Glaring enough when in print they appear, 

Grate on the nerves, and incline one to grasp, irate, 
Aught in the shape of a cudgel that’s near. 


Then, in the case of a vowel or vocable— 
Witness the two which at random we take— 
Naught that is heard in the likeness of joke or bull 
Startles you more than the changes they make. 


“O” becomes “on,” and long “A” becomes “I” with them, 


———— in fact runs all manner of rigs; 
Do they, if haply they ask you to “ sty’ with them, 
Mean to imply that they'll house you like pigs? 


English, in short, is too precious a heritage, 
us to be tampered with, so to be spoiled ; 
Oh, youth, in the lands that are destined to share it, Age 
Asks you to see that this tendency’s foiled. 


Let us be Fashionable, or Perish. 


‘“‘A HANDSOME travelling gown of golden-brown mohair has a 
ue extending three inches below the waist-line and having a 
godet back. The flare-skirt is six yards wide and stiffly interlined 
with fibre chamois.”” And now will Major Mantalini, or somebody, 
explain - meaning of “ basque,” ‘ waist-line,” ‘‘ godet back,’’ and 
“ are ” 


A New Leaf. 


— ket.—** Wot, Bill, a’ doin’ hon the square, an’ carryin’ a 
‘od ! * ot bloomin’ court mishingnary ‘as got round yer this ’ere 


Ez-ditto.—“ No, Joe, no mishingnary, only slackness hof tride ; 
that's wot made me turn hover a noo leaf! ou see, in them ‘ard 
hup d'ys, folks 'as ‘ardly hany brass hin their pockets to prig. For 
another thing, for every card as carries a gold or silvar ticker, an’ 
‘undred sports a blessed nickel watch as yer can neither sell nor 
porn when = grabs ‘em. So, while doing my larst two months’ 
ard, thinks | to m , the bloomin’ profit’s not worth the risk, so, 
much agin’ my will, I took on the reformashin’ lay !"’ 


Broad-shoulder’d costumes of the modern type. 


Poor Howells! 


Mr. W. D. Howzzi1s, who is understood to have rather a mean 
—_— of such pigmy novelists as Diekens and Thackeray, and 
who once said that “all the stories had been told” (except, of 
course, &@ few which W. D. Howells had up his sleeve), is getting 
found out. A New Jersey critic says that William Dean Howells 
has been for altogether too long a period “one of the most con- 
spicuous, ee psa and worthless of American writers. The 
man is wholly empty intellectually.” When this intellectual 
“empty ” Howells in reply may we be there to hear. 


Two Strings to your Bow. 
BY A FLIRT. 


linterpret this off-quoted saying, I know, 
In a different sense from many ; 
The strings are the bonds I attach to my “ beau,” - 
And I ne’er found them fail with any. 
Of course, I must wait for some proper young man, 
Then I fix the fond fetters as firm as I can. 


One is Love. ’Tis a strong one in hearts worth a cent, 
Whose owners are constant and true; 
The other, Self-int’rest, though less evident, 
Is absent, I fancy, from few. 
These ribbons, or reins, must be handled with care, 
Then it’s quite as exciting as driving a pair. 


One is smitten; take care that he hears second-hand 
Of your snug little income from “ Gas,” 
Twill double his ardour to understand 
That he’s got no “ tocherless lass.” ‘ 
Once hook’d, it’s your fault if he scutties away, 
A fish worth the landing is sure to want “ play.” 


Should you sigh for the love of some eminent man, 
A savant, a count, or a lordling, 
It can’t be amiss to pursue the same plan, 
Though these are much given to dawdling. 
_ And if you should take to reversing the thing, 
Why, there’s no harm in having two beaux to your string ! 


No Such Thing. 


Tue admirer of Russian institutions. who describes the late 
Nicholas Bunge “as one of the most distinguished statesman in 
the Russian Empire’ knows nothing about it. The State of 
Russia is the Ozar and the Czar is the State. A statesman who is 
the mechanical mouthpiece of his master is a mere tool. 
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BywLaTeD S¥MPATHY. 


WHEN adolescence rules the roast 
In all its native glory, 

The views of men and things we boast 
Are most condemnatory. 

On things we hear and things we see 
Our criticism’s drastic, 

And, on the whole, we’re apt to be 
Uncommonly sarcastic. 


The population of the earth, 
Of every tribe and nation, 

Excites our mild contemptuous mirth, 
Or suave commiseration. 

As soon as we’ve escaped the schools, 
An’ ere we earn our wages, 

We quote the dictum, “‘ mostly fools,’’ 
With all the air of sages. 


Doubt mars not our complacent grin, 
No limit, however ghostly, 
Suggests ourselves included in 
That comprehensive “‘ mostly.”’ 
While other poems purblind ways 
Humiliate us keenly, 
With conscious virtue in our gaze, 
We preen ourselves serenely. 
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But time will steady errant brains— 
With years the judgment mellows, 
And soon we find the-world contains ~ 
A lot of decent fellows.’ 
That some are good, though some are bad 
(And some there’s no excusing), _ : 
And some are wise, and some are mad, 
_And some are—most amusing. 


I would not lightly tempt the fate 
That dogs the gen’raliser, 

But, with the last, I beg to state, 

I class the ‘‘ sympathiser ’’ 
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(Not he who'd prom ete 


Twill nt undertake to ay 
Toi ae 
The * if- om 
Be sald tabs icteen 


"Boa Unt it ap be Reel held 


For humour undilu 
We might be matched, but not ‘extelied, 
Will scarcely be disputed. 


It isn’t that his pathy 
Is purel theonstia, 5 

I do not @ man could be 
More widely sympathetic, 

It ra his — when men 

ousands 

When mines waite tates tens, and when 

A seamstress pricks her finger. 


! 


His comprehensive tenderness 
Can scarce be overstated, 
But, much to his dismayed distress, 
It’s always so belated. 
Too late he learns the woeful plight 
Of him by luck deserted, 
Which, “if he’d only known” he might 
Have easily averted, 


Some hapless wretch who fiercely tries 
With hope and fate to j 

Crawls to his hole, at length, and lies 
Defeated in the 8 e— 

Up comes our sympathetic friend— 
‘‘ Alas! How I bemoan it! 

I would have helped the chap, no end, 
If I had only known it.” 


It’s true he’d seen him day by day 
Becoming paler—thinner : 

It’s true he’d often heard him say 
He’d gone without his dinner ; 

~~ to such undramatic woes 

dh a wide (and deaf) field— 

‘* He thought the ‘nie was oné of those 

Which emanate from Sheffield.” 


I will not undertake to say - 
(Though much inclined to risk it) 

The “ if-I’d-only-known” one may 
Be said to the biscuit ; 

But that it may be freely. held, 
For humour undil 

He may be matched, but ie aisle: 
Ts not to be disputed. 


fWanstep To Know.—Whether Mr. Sexton's retirement from 
Perliament had any connection with his reluctance to assist in a 
professional capacity at the burial of the Home Rule party ? 
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b ; j sentee landiords nereaoouts 
Natt Sorra wa r! T re all away just now! 
Lopsided Dialogues. Practical Man.—*‘ Let's get back to the elections and commen 
= sense. Is not this huge Conservative majority a matter for pro- 
ce? T moking room of the Idwti Club, largely the resort found, though pleasing, astonishment ? 
; 4 
' — oF Cynic.—‘ Not a bit of it. The explanation is the simplest in the 
Per represented :— world. Lord Salisbury recognised that the strongest trait in human 
The Practical Man (a taker . things as he finds them L\ATACTEF ne vengy ee he and no wees to Pare viata: | ohana nto 
ne ‘ ’ : > a Te Ss oY E b 
The Cynic (a disagreer with everybody, and an saionel anne. people his definite intenticns if returned tc power. ver yams anew 
: . / - . xr > + a - ro . = a co ncenintre + le 
er of the meaningless paradorz). what the Radical programme was, and eeing absolutely nothing 
yp. .ttractive in it, promptly voted forthe other side. Who would pay 
& man Ww " Piggott Spt te Mea. igs, thet ve Sater Fog inf watieantiia? 
' y oe » ‘ = - a - “se ov - - we F Use dds 5 + : ‘c= BsAcaevic © eo + 
yer ; crucial point, however, is, that Salisbury can be trust Gladstore 
, fan thank good: 3 ar Ns gotin w & programme, I admit, the heads of which were known ‘ 
nt at rest for a tim tothe people. But who knew aught of the details? Take Hcm | 
OW valn wor Og Rule, for instanc That measure, to pursue my show simile, was } 
r t ir t sin © )oy rey ne of the best advertised things of modern times. People were : 
. - a - 
. ir purs it tremendously cur to know what the bill was, and they pu 
uf When I say rest, I mean rest ‘Ar BS it Gladstone in power to satisfy their curiosity. Directly they learned i 
pa gr his is an age of Mica I sment what a hollow thing the bill was they had no more to do with it.” , 
¥ it is, and unfortunately, for what sy We pay ‘or Optimist.—‘ Your theory to me is utterly distasteful. I prefer t 
© al . 
oa er ane regard politicians, not as showmen, but as sincere men conjointly 
T | : = T 
Mar ; I moved, and, in got struck off ntent om progressing steadily to a state of universal happiness. | 
4 _ zg . % 
the register - look to them to make such laws as shall abolish crime and misery, : 
(> ; ° - 


pti (ignoring Silly Man).—‘' And what a glorious thingiti: and imp! 
: lo move. Don't you remember Tennyson's lines, where Stlly Man.—'‘ I thought crime consisted in the breaking of laws 
he says, ‘ Virtue desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of th How then can the making of more laws abolish crime? It would 
just, to rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky; give be better to abolish all laws, then none could break them.” 
her the wages of going on.’ *" | Cynic.— Anarchy will be undesirable till we are all on a physical 
Cynic.— That sounds very well; but what's the use of going on ? uality, and pugilists give universal lessons in their art gratis.’ 
I once heard an Englishman boasting of our railways and fast . 


oan Arabian. The Arabian merely looked at him with a sn 


> *. . 
. i ] 
se na ‘ 7 > vr ‘ rie etic > 3 * . ° 
pity» and asked him what rea. use suc gs he same boot remarked to the flat fish he met on the beach at Brighton. 
question. Whatis the actual advantage of being able to travel fifty 


miles an hour? We have three score years and ten to live. ap Ec 
proximately. Why shouldn't we live them slowly.’ hi 


> New Reapinc.— Two soles with but a shingle thought,” as the 


i things were. I ask the same 
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Drawing-Room Ditties. 
I MET HER AT A TEMPERANCE FETE. 


I met her at Temperance Féte— 
A Rose Show on the lawn ; 
I picked her out—she came in late— 
Amongst the glittering throng. 
Her face was og me was frail, 
Pea-green the dress she wore. 
And when she spoke s sad, weird smile 
Upon her lips she bore. 
She was fairer than the lily, and 
She looked upon the whole 
As though she came from that farfland 
Where soul can answer soul, 


We sat down in e shady spot 
Beneath gk rire tree, 
‘I asked her I get her aught ? 
And she an ; apreng gb 
“I seldom eat, I rarely drink, I sip the morning dew.”’ 
And I said unto myself, “‘ Old msn, 
She is just the girl for you.” 
She smiled a smile like Niobe, 
And said upon the whole 
She did not care for beauty—no, 
She only wanted soul. 


We were engaged ; the time flew fast ; 
Such moments are but few. 
Her parents piled up blessings fast— 
It was all up, too— 
“ "Tis hard to but take her,” cried 
Her venerated pa. 
“Don't wait, or —- he’ll change bis mind,” 
Said sympathetic ma. 
And then she whispered, ‘‘ Must it be ? 
Ah! well, now it is done, 
"Tis better so, for you and me 
Can merge our souls in one.” 


In a few short months we married were, 
It seemed just like a dream, 
As I stood here and she stood there, 
In another shade of green. 
And when they'd put the contract through, 
And there was no respite, 
She said in accents strange and new, 
“ I've got quite an appetite.” 
And so she had, and proved it too, 
Upon the luncheon whole, 
Methought as down the viands flew, 
There is body in a soul. 


A few weeks past, ah! me, away, 
A came o'er the scene, 
She took four square meals a day, 
And left off wearing green. 
The morning dew she left off, too, 
And took to double stout, 
Her frail forms flown, she’s gained a stone, 
And likes it hot—without. 
And my experience will teach 
This moral on the whole, 
If matrimonial bliss you'd reach, 
Don't trust too much to soul. 
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HOSTS IN THEMSELVES. 
No, 15. 


Ir was at “‘ the Mitre ” that Mr. William Drew won the distinction 
and title of “the Abbott,” for here in the cloisters of conviviality 
he was wont to move amongst his guests with a pleasant word about 
the latest art treasurer that decked his wall or a cheery invitation 
to someone to have a awry of the old, the very old, dear boy. 

When the Abbot re from the “ Mitre” or ‘‘ Monastery,” as it 
was more familiarly called in his day, it was very natural that he 
should migrate to a palace historically connected with church 
dignitaries and at the Savoy Palace, facing the Ancient Chapel 

al, in the Savoy Precinct, he may be found. A more cosy or 
refined corner is not to be found than he has arranged for the 
comfort of his patrons and friends, just sufficientiy removed from 
the hum of the Strand to be secluded and restful, just sufficiently 
near to be convenient. 

Here Mr. Drew has decorated and upholstered, with artistic taste 
and knowledge of luxury,combined with comfort, and the cheery 
veice still reminds one of the Chancery Lane days, for it still an- 
nounces “ a glass of the old, the very old, dear boy.” 


Pity the Poor Roses! 


“ Act night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ”’— 
And, oh! how the roses to anguish stirred, 
Must have wept ’neath the midnight moon ! 
om I have heard but a flute 
And Tiong for his death (though my Ui 
or his deat ough my lips are mute)— 
For his death as a rer taryeny oem ! , 


On the Cyc-list. 


Veeler.—* Who invented bikes and trikes, Spokes ?”’ 

ang Oh! the good old Chinese, of course.” 

‘eeler,—‘‘ Get out! Who says so?” ad 
Spokes.—* Why Tennyson! He spoke of ‘a cycle of Cathay.’” 


_—- -—<—-— ——- 
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. Squibs, of the Red-Tape Office. 


‘ Squres has cleared for Guam, and left not a wrack behind: and 
viow I am searching for this worthless needle in the vast ha 

of Londer.. Who was he? WhoamI? Listen, please. Iam 
second clerk ix the Sealing-Wax Department of the Red- 
Office, Blackhall Terrace, We-tminster, presided over by the Hon. 
Algernon Dawdles, and Squibs is—or rather was—our office boy, 
with a distorted imagination and red freckles. How I wish he 
were our office boy now! Oh! for the pleasure of converting him 
into the past tense. I would make him a juvenile Dreyfus. But 


to my on. 

Hard by, in Conington Crescent, No. 99, lived a Mr. and Mrs. 
Endell-Karslake, who had three children—little dears—for did 
they not require the services of a daily governess, known 
to me as Dolly, to the cold outer world as Miss Danford? 
We used to "bus—with one “s”— it together from the 
City to Westminster every morning. We used to lunch at 
the same place at times. Best of all, we walked home in the 
dusk, past the twinkling lights of the Embankment, till she 
vanished into the Plutonic shades of the Underground at the 
Temple—Eurydice in all but name, and left mea lone lorn Orpheus 
save for the Topper and blue Melton. I read up all the minor 
Elizabethan poets, and watered them down into dedicatory verses 
to Dolly. She never would admire the lines and conceits jointly 
produced by Sir John Suckling, Lovelace, and—myself—for she 
preferred Fullers in the Strand to Parnassus—a true sweet little 
English rose for all that. None of the now “Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith ’’ about her—none of your travesties on the true woman. 

It was yesterday week that — the Serpent crept into Love’s 
Paradise. I missed her at the ‘bus in the morning, and the bunch 
of violets I had for her lie shrivelled before me as I write. No sign 
of her anywhere. How empty the ’bus seemed though there were 
six aside, and I could scarcely get at my fare for the bundle of the 
stoutold woman nextme. AsI alighted there she was walking towards 
No. 99, a bunch of violets ping from the breast of that dear 
little black jacket, and castes beneath the brim of her chic little 
hat. She had a book under her arm—‘ The Woman Who Did ”’— 
and, as I approached, she quickened her a Those dainty little 
feet I likened to “rats” stealing in and out beneath her petticoat. 
I believe Sir John Suckling had “mice,” but there isn’t much 
difference—“ sevens,” perhaps, instead of “sixes.” Swi 
round on heel when she knew I was near—oh! how altered. What 
was it? The roses had faded from her cheek. The violets drooped 
in sympathy above a cloudy brow and a flinty face, filled with a 
“total extinction of man” look. What had I done? : 

“ Dolly,’ I said in trepidation, “‘ what’s the matter, dearest?” 
And she scanned me from head to foot with a strange look in her 
eyes. 

“‘ What indeed,” she fumed, “‘ and so it’s the Docks at 11-30, is 
it?” And off she bounced. 

“The Docks at 11-30'’—what did she mean ? 

“ Bunch of violets, sir,” screeched the street seller who received 
my daily a I took it mechanically and paid him in the 
same fashion (10s. for a bunch of violets, as I afterwards ascer- 
tained). What had I omitted or committed? Was Dolly fired with 
the “new woman” craze that she had thus sounded the death- 
knell of love? Previously she had me under her thumb, now she 
had “The Woman Who Did” under her arm. But surely it 
takes more than twenty-four hours to convert one to the new 
womanhood—to revolt from Fuller’s flower-shops and the Crown 
Perfumery Company to carp at the degeneracy of man. 

I found the solution at the office. 

The previous day, in the course of official correspondence, I wrote 
to a certain Mrs. Findlay, who, with her two children, was proceed- 
ing to join her husband, an Inspector of Forests at Jugglepore. 
There are no forests at Jugglepore, but that’s a detail. She was 
going out under our official auspices. Here’s the letter :— 

No. 6,206. 
1 A. 
Dear Mrs. Findlay, : 
I shall be very pleased te meet you at the station, say, 
ae Sm on Tuesday next, when we can journey to Tilbury Doc 
ether. 

I can attend to the children’s berths when we are once on board 
the “Bombay Duck.” ‘Trusting you will follow my instructions 
concerning the arrangement we came to. 

: Yours faithfully, 
H. Scrtivener-Dicsy. 


I also wrote unofficially to Dolly, in copying ink, as follows :— 
Dearest Own, 


Will to-morrow never come, for it seems ages since yesterday— 
why is it not always to-day? If you can only manage to leave the 
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“ What's the meaning of this,” he grunted; “just read that,” 


my eyes sy 
worlds for an felt like poor John Wellington Wells 
without a trap door when I read there, next the stilted ver of 
Eastern officialism, my letter to Dolly—the inmost thoughts of my 
beating heart.in copying ink! 

*‘ Almond choes "—conjectures as to the early love- of my 
white-haired senior officer! The XX. Oh, it was . 

“You had better remove that at once, Mr. Digby. It’s a 
regrettable incident, which we will now consider closed. I hope it 
will never be repeated. And where is the letter to Mrs. Findiay? 
Evidently uncopied. I have reprimanded Squibs,” he concluded 
drily, ‘‘ for the last time.” 

I knew now why Dolly spoke of 11-80 and the Docks. No. 6,206 
: A was in her unofficial eyes but a fragment of some code of secret 

ove. 

Squibs had taken the letters from my desk— Dolly's among them, 
unsealed, fool that I was! Had copied hers into L. B. No. 15. 
placed itin Mrs. Findlay’s envelope, and Mrs. Findlay's uncopied 
was thrust into Dolly’s envelope. Why need I torture myself b 
analysing Dolly’s thoughts as she read Mrs. F.’s letter? What 
could she think but that 1 was off to India with some charming 
young widow, in the “Bombay Duck?” “ The children’s berths 
—the incriminating and mysterious arrangement, Oh! spare me, 
ye Furies of the mind. 

And Mrs. Findlay would read as she tore open the envelope, 
“ Dearest Own,” and the request to leave the children behind ; 
an official in as to her taste in chocolates; or, on through 
love and m the denouement of the frump for Jugglepore ! 
What could she think of me? Pride was dead, but Revenge was 
burning. Where was the serpent Squibs? I forhim. No 
answer. He had left the office for ever—a fugitive the wrath 
to come, and I was baulked. There would be a letter from Mrs. 
Findlay in the morning—and such a letter. Let me draw a veil 
over painful scene—over the wronged lover and the official 


I never buy violets now, and Fuller's is “terra i ta.” 
me the flower shops hold but dead-sea fruit and night shades. 
always come by train, and shudder when I see “ The Woman Who 
Did” for me—on the bookstalls. 

Though 99, Conington Crescent, is but a stone’s throw from the 
office, it might be in the suburbs of Timbuctoo, for Dolly wrote, in 
reply to my letter of a logy that she would only believe my story 
when corroborated by the lips of that hopeless idiot I am seeking 
night and day—Squibs. 


“< 
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Exceptis Excipiendis. 


THeRe’s a pleasure benign 
In the luscious red wine, 
There's a bliss in the beer-bibbing spree : 
But we're most of us prone 
To lament and to moan 
When, thereafter, we get the “ D.T.”’ 


Sg this rule must possess 
ts exception, we guess ; 
For our hero, the great W.G., 
Has been daily, of late, 
Filled with happiness great 
When, each morning, he’s got the “ D.T. ”! 


Overheard in an Office. 


« Wuart useful things india-rubber stamps are.” 
“M’yes. I had a letter this morning headed 
[Prease Excuse Buevity) 
and it then filled eight pages and one crossed, and all about 
nothing. Oh! India-rubber stamps are a great invention.” 
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By tue “ Exrant TERRIBLE.” 
Last week I lightly tuned the gay guitar and told you what I 


thought about the majority of 118. 
happen with a Unionist majority of 
ONE FIVE TWO. 
Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 
We're better than a few, 
For we're one five two, 
Staunch and strong and true, 
The country will not rue 
This one five two. 


We peaceful good shall do, 
Not trying fads all new, 
With our one five two. 

We shall not need to sue 

To scamps, nor traitors woo, 
With our one five two, 

But all the people who 

Are quiet, like me and you, 
Will bless one five two. 


%: * * 


I read that Mr. A. J. Balfour will contribute to the Badminton 
Magazine an article either on golf or cyling. Cycling, surely. Who 
better than he could tell of the turn of the wheel ? 


* * - 


Shooting seems to be a sort of a kind of a Crosse and Blackwell 
game altogether. For instance, 10,000 pheasants will be turned 
out this into the Savernake “ preserves”; and what is the 
betting that a ood many sportsmen will not “ 7 ” their cart- 
ridges and get themselves into a pickle generally 


* * * 


I am pleased to find in a local paper that “the track of the 
member for Eccleshall, Sir E. Ashm Bartlett, has been strewed 
with the wrecks of the Radical candidates.” After this we may 
expect to hear that the river of Unionists success has in many cases 
been dammed by an overgrowth of Radical chaff. 


¥ + * 


Li Hung Chang is to have his vice-regal seal restored next 
month, He deserves it for his success in robbing Japan of the 
better part of the fruits of its vest ag | Indeed, Japan’s reward 
seems to be nearly all “ sour grapes.” When Li Hung gets his seal, 
his feather, and his jacket, once more he will be fully attired 
again. 

* * *: 

The French and English Governments can't agree about the 
extradition of Dr. Herz (sounds as though he were an evening 
paper, doesn’t it?) The French say he is quite well enough to go 
over, the English, that he is too of Herz (pronowncé “ Hertz” 
—anglicé “ hurts." Joke. See ?), 


* Aa . 


It is to be hoped that J will cholera epidemic as well as she 
collared China. She has 9,000 people attacked, and we do not want 
any aftermath over here. 


. * . 
That naughty Shazada, 


In spite of his dada, 
Won't say to us ta-ta. 


PUN. 





Now I will tell you what will 
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James Ludovic Lindsay, Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, was 
fined 10s. at Marylebone Police Court the other day for having his 
chimney on fire. This is a gross attack upon the privileges of the 
aristocracy. If an Earl is going to be fined 10s. for the ger a 
offence of having his chimney on fire, what punishment will be 
inflicted on # Marquis for not paying the dog tax ? 


* * % 
Well, the elections are over and we are all right. Smooth water 


is before us—a period of prosperity and happiness. But whata 
fight it has been ! 


x * * 
AN ALLEGORY. 
A sound of seas wildly surging, 


A crash and the thunder of battle, 
A shout and a murderous onrush, 
A flash and a roar and a rattle, 
A shriek like demoniac tempest, 
A maddened and inchoate swaying, 
A chaos of devils unloosened 
Afire with the glory of slaying. 
The crash and the thunder of cannon, 
The furious, murderous swaying, 
The flash and the roar and the rattle 
All tell of the glory of slaying. 
Where yesterday the red blood dyed 
To crimson tender field and flow’r, 
To-day young Peace his blushing bride, 
Contentment, leads to wedding bow’r. 
His parents, rude, rough War and Strife; 
Secured for him his golden throne ; 
With sweet Contentment then for wife, 
He made this England all his own. 
Greed and Pelf and sour Disgrace 
Were Ministers among the slain, 
Honour and Justice took their place, 
And England was herself again. 


Writing for a Fall. 


Berore Henley, a New York compatriot of the Cornell crew 
wrote in this fashion for a Fall: ‘It is to be regretted that our 
oarsmen did not train on this side of the water, and avoid the 
chance of suffering from the effects of a strange climate.” Well, 
es, sir-ee, ours is a strange climate, we allow it. But the climate 
s not made that would enable the Cornell “boys” to beat our 
‘boys ’—with the petty pottering Cornell stroke. 
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THE SATIRE OF THE STREETS. 
Rude (to Slender Policeman).—“Garn! Go an’ tell yer 


sper’or hofficer ter make ‘aste an’ put somethink in that suit: o’ 
clothes afore it’s took hup an’ charged wi’ 'avin’ no vis’bul means 
o’ support.”’ 
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We have been hearing a great deal lately about some “ New- 
castle programme” or other. It consisted, I am told, of a lot of 
items never carried out. This makes me think that the Newcastle 
programme refers to Mr. Augustin Daly’s season in Leicester 
Square. He announced ever so many interesting things, and we 
have heard nothing at all of several of them. They were 
not even thrown out by the House of Lords. Mr. Daly 
has, therefore, nothing to appeal to the country on; 
and if he had any idea of filling up the cup, he had better 
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You might have something, to please with, 
Something that wasn’t a bore, 
Something both clever and witty, 
And that would indeed be a score. 


The Alhambra has scored another big success with its new 
ballet, Titania, or A Midsummer Night's Dream. It is indeed a 
dream of t—a perfect blending of beautiful colour, 
music, movement. A perfect ensemble 
Frat are not inkpired $0 go so the ‘Allinshes om the ebgengih of tne 

are n to go to the on the s 
foregoing, I’ll eat my er as usual; and if 10 per cent. of the 
epi ie So pent peas.” (adveriianen olaaieaieas Uae aaa ae 
swell next > vertisers, please note testimony as 
to circulation.) .7 


litania is a from ing to end. There is nota dis- 
cordant note. ra Cerri as Hermia, if not ruddier, is at least 
sweeter than a Cerri—or, rather, cherry; while the flying Mlle, 
Grigolatis, in the name is a vision of too seldom 
vouchsafed to us here below—in spite of the gentleman of the 
hundred or so centuries. We have the whole of the dainty erial 
ballet troupe, several clever people in the chief parts, and, of course, 
the full strength of the renowned Alhambra company. Jacobi’s 
music is simply delightful, Sor gh arrangement of the dances and 
the grouping exquisitely artistic, Ryan's scenes are perfect pictures, 
and the dresses are lovely. There now, haven't I said enough to 
make you rush for your lorgnettes and the hansom ? 




















drink it and get it over. True, we have had an intere 
Shakespearian revival in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, and g 
old Nancy, but where were The Honeymoon and the Heart of Ruby? a 
Echo answers “in the library.” We are very thankful to Mr. Daly | p oor 
for letting us have another glimpse of Ada Rehan the Magnificent ; | 

but unless he means to produce the plays he announces why 
announce them? Don’t know, don’t know. 

Which reminds me—by some sequence of thought peculiarly my 
own—that I have read that this was Miss Rehan’s last season in 
London. I hope rumour has prevaricated the truth once more— 
can one prevaricate a lie? 


Do you think that she’ll come back? 
Don’t know, don't know. 
Do you think we can forget her? 
Oh no, oh no! 
If we go on our knees, 
And say, “If you please,” 
Do you think that D. will let her ? 
Has Daley made or lost ? 
Don’t know, don’t know ! 


I see that the Prince of Wales’ management are seeking to 
attract custom to Gentleman Joe by advertising a verse of that 
drivelling song sung by Mr. Arthur Roberts, “She wanted Some- 
thing to play with.” Here, if you please, is a portion of that 
masterpiece thought sufficiently attractive to be paid for at so 
much a line in the daily press :— 


Telegraph—shilling list, 
All for one—who’d be missed, 
: All for Grace—* W. G.,” 
Champion of Cricket he. 
(78,000 boblets—aside.) 
He will have something to play with, 
Something to love and adore, 
Something useful and pretty, 
For knocking up such a big score, 
_ Perhaps Mr. Lowenfeld will add this verse to the song and place 
it in his advertisements. On the other hand, perhaps he will not. 
Tommy rot—to which we list, 4 
Stupid song—would not be missed, $ + A 
Oh, dear Arthur—Arthar R., 
Why such twaddle don’t you bar ? 
(You would earn 100,000 thanks—aside) 


————————— rr 


‘Cadbur 
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Barber (to Sleepy Man).—*“ Bay rum, sir?” 
Sleepy Man.—** No, Jamaica.” 
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Will find full particulars given 
with each Tablet. 
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Commencing Feb. 1st, 1895, any Person 
can obtain Books by sending the 
Wrappers to 


LEVER BROS., Ltd., PORT SUNLIGHT, 
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My Holidays. 


De die in diem—I hope I’m not wrong, 
Or is it de diem in die ?— 
th ed of window and acd song, 
appearances skyey ; 
I mix w ia Latin ey Maauch ences, 
Vv namely, or #.¢., 
Let the firmament smile, let the firmament frown, 
In de diem diz-ing to get out of town. 


a ey regret: en ae ee a ee re 
ee 


Some and touc senteaces have just been passed on 
the sede, Sod ity whe aia ported themselves as highway 
robbers in Sievers They t —— got a job for some months, 
and no pay for it; and, further, the men receive a little harmless 


but n medicine in the shape 


of the “‘cat.” Twenty strokes! 


Be-e-autiful! The woman is not “new” enough to be able to 


stand such a punishment—but perha 
take will be not unlike that of bicycle 
“you get no forarder!” 


riding. Only, as it 





the form of exercise she will 


is said, 


Which P 


Ir is interesting to know that “ there is a new fad in cigarettes ”’ 
in America, to be informed that “ our very swell young men (over 
een? irae on them their family crests,” also their “‘ monograms 
in go letters,” and, finally, that cigarettes are made “specially for 
women,” but when we come to the pictorial part of the chronicle 
we are eo Pe For example as to the family crest of Lillian 
ree who is a cigarette smoker? May we be permitted to ask 
whic 


Str Writt1am Veto Harcourt has been duly elected to the seat of 
West Monmouth. His favourite hyt s are “ Lead, Kindly Light,” 
and ‘ Now ThankjWe All Our G 


He thought it sounded rather clever when the funny man at the 
party entered the supper room and said, ‘‘ I am first at last, I was 
always behind before!” But, when he tried it himself the next 
week at another party, saying ‘‘ I’m last at first, I am always before 
behind,”’ it somehow seemed to have lost some of its brilliance. 
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Mars Wine mized with forated Water makes » most refreshing and 
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LINCOLN LN ALBUM. 


Lincoln Postage Stam eames Alidieeien and Descriptive 
Priced Catalogue (Tenth Edition). Ilustrated by 3,000 
Engray ings of Stamps, and containing Atlas of 16 Coloured 
























Maps, with spaces to hold over ¢,000 Stamps, and giving the 
dates, colours, and values of every Stamp, and market 
values of most of them. The little notes in this Edition 
describing the names of the various ts and other 
information will be found very useful. und in cloth, 56. 
¥ post free, 5s. 6d. 

Bet of Five Co Stamps, oblong.. 2s. 6d. 

Set of Seven U.S.A. Colambus Beamps, oblong Qs. 6d. 

Set of Seven North Borneo . ls. 6d. 


One Shilling Lincoln Stamp Album. New Edition just published, with spaces for 8,100 
Stampa, bound in cloth, free, 
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CRESTS AND Coins, 1605, SENT PObT-raurx. 
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] The Archdeceiver. THe Bear (sanctimoniously) :— 
: : Hush, iend, th i ; 
4 THE Bear (sotto voce, rubbing his paws) : — Don't 2 tossed ie alder nade, 
- WELL, now, this is very pleasant |! Nearly if not quite unlawful, 
x Such a chance, it’s very plain, Pray be merciful as strong. 
To “assist” this simple peasant Don’t be rough ; the world is growing 
oat] Will not soon occur again. More particular each day— 
ei Really it is full of promise ; Well, I really must be going. 
Bi _He will sow and I shall reap. Splendid dagger that ! Good day. 
Time that Bruin woke up from his . , 
a Unsophisticated sleep arteie (in astonishment) :— 
Well, I’m dashed! The old imposter ! 
- Aloud to ButGaRia :— Am I mad, or am I not? iti 
Ah, my friend ! I see you linger, First my wrath he tries to foster, 
ae Waiting, doubtless, for a friend ? Now blows cold when I am hot. 
Is there—only lift a finger— Anyway there’s no retreating, 
Anything that I can lend? or win, I'm in for it. 


Lord! he takes a lot of heating 
When he’s in a pious fit. 


(Clutches dagger and prepares for the event.) 


Tue Berar (amiably meditating as he goes out) :— 
That's all right! There'll be a riot 


Well, I thought so: here’s a dagger 
Fit to bring a statesman down, 

While your Coburg carpet-bagger 

| Takes his pleasure out of town. 


) : Burearia (taking the dagger) :— 


Thanks, O brave and noble Bruin, There, as sure as eggs are oggs, 
Many thanks in Freedom’s name. That'll keep all Europe quiet 
Weal or woe, success or ruin While I go and stretch my legs 
. Russia’s friendship’s still the same. After Asiatio honey ; 
. Faithful friend of little nations | China now I’1l freely 
In your glory I will bask. Europe looks uncommon 
But—in these too close relations — In a Balkan booby-trap. 
What’s your motive may I ask ? (Goes out smiling.) 
THE BzaRr (piously, with his paw to his snout) :— ’ 


Peace! And I shall ne’er regret it— 
Good old Pan-Sclavonic Peace ! 


S—rlCCrA/ TF El li 


A Triangular Duel. 


Ask for it and see you get it, 

Tis the Bear’s supremest grease. 
Melted, poured on troubled waters 

It is quite a panacea. 
No more war and no more slaughters— 


BROTHER JONATHAN is not at all satisfied with the performance 
of Defender, the new yacht which is to leave Valkyrie ITI. as 
though were standing still. It is true Defender beat Vigilant over 
a triangular course of 21 miles, but a difference of 1 minute 42 
seconds in such a distance is not enough—Jonathan thinks. Well, 


, i scarcely. But the duel is not yet over. When Lord Dunraven’'s 
scriptive ae ee ‘ yacht comm letes the triangle, ond Valkyrie III, and Defender come 
BS Ree BuLGaBIA (entering into the spirit of the thing) :— together, the Englishmen may be depended upon to make a greater 
siving the Holy Russia! Saintly Bruin! gap than 1 min. 42 sec, between them—with Valkyrie III. in front. 
: Lie Champion of Christendom ! 
and other That’s the light to look at you in— “It’s a Far Cry to Lochaw.” 
oe (makes frantic signs) Bur we make it in order to congratulate the Duke of on 

6d. Hide your head, Sir, here they come. his The young couple were privately married by the 
" 6d. Here he comes, the proud and hateful, Bishop of " a eg Sing ec c and a choral ser- 
6d. All unheeding the attack. vice all to Ives, and then, taking Castle Howard en route 
es for 8,100 Holy Russia! See, I’m grateful, proceeded to one of the castles in the land of the Campbell to spend 
uP ALBUMS See me stick him in the back. the honeymoon. Hech! sirs, but the Duke's a marrying man. 
W Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions cam be 
aM, We returned unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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By THe “ Exrvant TERRIBLE.” 


I am not going to give you many paragraphs this week, because 
have something much more interesting to write about. I have 
been reading of an Old Maids’ Insurance Society—that is not the 
exact title, but it is to be something likeit. It is to be a purely 
business enterprise, conducted without reference to broken hearts 
or tender memories, or the dream of a love that was unfulfilled. 


* * * 


The scheme is that ladies who do not expect, or do not intend, to 
marry, are to be enabled to insure their marriageable interest, on the 
terms of receiving the capital sum at the age of 40, if still un- 
married, but forfeiting it again in the event of marrying after that 
age. 

* r - 

Now, it seems to me that this insurance company ought to do 
very well. There are so many fair young creatures, who at 20 never 
intend to marry, but who at 30, and more particularly at 40, jump 
at the first offer. And they will continue to do this in spite of the 
fact that they will forfeit the premium by so doing. 

* * a. 
OLD MAIDS’ INSURANCE. 
A Domestic Duama or To-morrow, 
Act. L 

Seene. Mediocre Terrace, Brizton. Angelina, an aesthetic young person with 
Srizzed hatr. discovered reading Mra, Besant, She casts the book down, laughingly. 
Then she sigha. 

Angelina.“ No, 1 shall never wed my Montmorency. Marriage is a failure. 
Mra. Besant says 60, and she ought to know. I love Montmorency, but it is my 
duty tw give him up. Yes, even though it breaks my heart. (Starts suddenly.) 
Breaks my beart! Gocd gracious me, I mustn’t do that or I shan’t pass the 


insurance doctor. 
(Gets ineurance table.) 


“ Let me see, 1 am 2 next birthday. (Twrns over pages quickly.) My father 
and mother are both alive and healthy, my grandfather and grandmother lived 
tila 100. But my brother died at19. Oh! but he joined the Band of Hope, 
and became a good young man, They always die—so that don't count. Now, 
let me see, I shall have to pay £10 a year till I'm 40, when I get £250. 

(Rises proudly.) 

* Yes, I will become an old maid—an insured old maid. I will be one of that 
noble band which proves to the world that the woman of to-day cares nothing 
for the bondage of wedlock. I will be one of the liberated women who care 
nothing for man, and who refuse to be his slaves.” 

(Enter Montmorency, who ts rejected with scorn.) 


Acr II, 


Scone. The same, Nineteen years have elapsed, Angelina ts discovered reading 
Byron. 
Angelina ‘Ah, the Major is coming today. I know he is going to propose, 


his manner was so tender yesterday as he asked me if he could pass the 
mustard. Dear man, I'm sure he loves me; he spilled his tea all over his 
trousers when I gave it bim, and he didn't even say ‘damn.’ Shall I accept 
him? Yes, loan deny him nothing. True, my insurance policy becomes due 
in another year; but what is money—mere dross—when compared with Love ? 
Love, the King of all, and they all love John. Dear John! He will care 
nothing about the silly insurance money. Ah, here he is!" 

(Eater Major John Starchley, half-pay.) 
(Angelina rushes cfustwely to him and shakes his hand for ten minutes. He gets red 

in the face but controls himael/.) 

Major (at length).—" Ah, my dear Miss Scragton, may I say Angelina? At last 
the moment has arrived when I can restrain my emotion no longer. I love you, 
love you with the passion that only a man of 55 can feel. Angelina, will you be 
my wife?" 

Angelina (falling in his arma).—“* Major, John, Jacky, I am yours!” 

(Canoodling, ete., for Ave minutes, during which time the audience goes out and 


refreshes Usels.) 


FUN. 
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Angelina (continued).—“ And you don’t mind about . e insurance money? 
But then I know you don’t. My ducky-diamonds cares nothing about hideous 
lucre.” 

Major (starting)—“ Lucre ? Who says lucre? Insurance money? What insu- 
rance money ?” 

Angelina (nestling to him),—“ The two hundsed and fifty pounds policy due to 
me next year from the Old Maids’ Insurance Society. But there, why need we 
discuss so sordid a subject?” 

Mojor (disentangling himself).—* Fordid? Nonsense! Do you mean to say 
that you'll have two hundred and fifty coming in next year if you don’t 
marry?” 

Angelina.—* Yes, pet; but why trouble ourselves about it? Love can brook 
no trifling with vulgar dross. Love is blind——” 

Major.—* Yes, but not speechless. No, madam, we must be discreet. You 
lose this cash if you marry?” 

Angelina (faintly).— Yes. But, Jacky, when I am your little wifey, pifey, we 
shall not think of——”’ 

Major (reheating).—“‘ Madam, I cannot endure such a sacrifice on your part. 
Shall I permit you to lose al! your little savings merely to gratify my own 
pleasure? No; thank Heaven, British officers are made of sterner stuff than 
that. No; I will immolate myself on the altar of principle. I will Not marry 
you, and {bring this loss upon you. But, Angelina, I will be a brother to you, 


and show you how to invest the money in a little company in which I’m in- 


terested. Never shall it be said that a British officer failed in his duty, no 


matter what the cost to himse!f might be.” 
(Curtain.) 
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OUR CONTEMPO-RAREE SHOW. 
No. 19.—ATLAS. 


Sik GEORGE ARMSTRONG has the Globe on his shoulders. He has 
plenty of good men and true (and efficient—which is another 
matter) about him to lend him a |.and, and keep the thing properly 
balanced—but it’s all on his shoulders nevertheless. He takes his 
task with all the light-hearted confidence assured and tested skill 
imparts, and he shows no sign of being unequal to the burden. 

Whether Sir George is a believer in the axiom that “ the pen is 
mightier than the sword" or not, without exactly relinquishing the 
latter in favour of the former, he has seen active service with both, 
and is at anyrate able to form an opinion founded upon practical 
experience. He has certainly served both faithfully and well. His 
services to the Globe in particular have been very great, and will 
probably be remembered with gratitude by the syndicate which 
owns the paper, and whose property he has worked into a thoroughly 
sound position, if not when most things, including 


‘The great Globe itself” 


have “‘ passed away, and left not a wrack” (newspaper wrack ?) behind 
them—at least, as long as the dividends come in s> satisfactorily! 
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(Very far from them.) 


THERE is absolutely nothing doing, so I shall be able to write a 
column of particularly readable “copy.’”’ I can assure you that as 
I am writing these words I have not the slightest idea as to what 
this week’s budget will develope into ; but, nevertheless, it will bear 
the imprint of earnest thought and research in every line. The 
theatrical gossips, when there is nothing to write about, generally 
condescend to tell you all about one or other of the music halls; 
and I may possibly degenerate into something of the sort before I 
have finished. It all depends on the length to which I am able to 
spin this article out without it. 

There is nothing the public like so well as being taken into one’s 
confidence ; that is why, in that amiable way of mine, I am telling 
you all about it so frankly. As a matter of fact, I always think 
that the outpourings of a scribbler, who has nothing to write about, 
are a great deal more interesting than when he is weighted by the 
responsibility of having something to say, that is, of course, when 
his style has that charm for which I am famous. 

I will make a pause in this entertaining nothingness to interject 
a remark that if you wish to have a real good time, you could not 
do better than pay a visit to the Empire of India Exhibition at 
Earl’s Court It is, among other things, an excellent place 
for courting, whether you are an Earl or not. It is also an 
education in itself, though I hope this will not have the natural 
effect of keeping you away from it. When I wrote of this gigantic 
show a little while ago it was hardly in that state of completeness 
which alone can show off its advantages to the utmost. But Mr. 
Imre Kiralfy has changé tout cela (Anglicé: ‘* Put everything to 
rights’’), and now you wont get a single dab of wet paint upon 
your coat-sleeve. This, you will readily admit, is high praise 
for any exhibition. I cannot at the moment give any higher 
praise, for on the day of my visit the big wheel was not 
going round, so that I reached no greater altitude than a chair 
on which I momentarily stood to get a better look at a man who 
was passing at that moment. She was really lovely; her com- 
plexion was like strawberries and cream, and her eyes—ah, her 
eyes. What I mean is that his silk hat was very shiny, and his 
frock coat suited him to perfection. She would not look round at 
me, and I evidently made not the slightest impression. However, 
the special whisky is very good at the exhibition. 

teverting for a moment to the Big Wheel, it is generally whoa! 
I seem to have seen this joke somewhat; but I dare say its 
perpetrator has forgotten to register it, so I will let it stand. 
I'am astaunch stickler for originality. If you are particularly 
fortunate, you will find the wheel in working order. It evidently 
belongs to # trade union for its holidays are expensive. If it is 
revolving, and you are seated in the car, I am told that the sensa- 
tion is delightful. Like a bilious headache with a dash of the 
heaving billow. This is calumny, but it is one of those obvious 
remarks one feels bound to make. 

The show is really a colossal one, and more varied than anything 
that even London has had before. The Indian villages and 
temples and handicraftsmen and things are splendidly represented, 
the lake—especially as illuminated at night—is very beautiful, 
the ballets and the theatre are very fine and big, and, altogether, 
the place to spend a happy week or so is at Earl’s Court. 

I am making these few remarks too early to refer to the production 
at the Princess’s of the travelling drama, Saved from the Sea, or 
to Mr. Wilfrid Clarke’s opening at the Strand with New York 
Divorce, which, to me, sounds a very ominous title. If you can 
Possess your souls in patience until next week, I will tell you all 
about them. I would have done so this week only I am taking afew 
days holiday for the benefit of my health ; and,as neither manage- 
ment has seen fit to hurry on its production before I went away, it 
must put up with the consequences. 


FUN. 63 


You will enjoy a hearty laugh at Willie Edouin’s Chinaman in 
Qwong-Hi at the Avenue; even if you think that Mr. Fenton 
Mackay’s piece is sorry stuff. But Edouin as a Chinaman is 
great. Seti 

Don’t you think I have done very well considering ? 


GOSSAMER. 


Verne versus Daudet. 


WHEN Jules Verne was asked to write his opinions of the United 
States of America he replied, “‘ What I learnt about America 
during my fortnight’s stay would be of no interest to anybody.” 
When Daudet was in London for a few days he said, with the 
assistance of Madame Daudet, his wife, sufficient of English 
women to pronounce them dowdy, ill-favoured, wanting in style, 
and endowed with feet of disproportionate dimensions. Daudet, 
Daudet, don’t! or we may inspect and report on the sisterhood of 
France under the same conditions. And Verne shall judge 
between us. 


THERE is art criticism and art criticism. ‘ Mr. Irving M. Scott, 
president of the Union Iron Works, builders of the several men-of- 
war which have brought fame to the Pacific Coast yards, has 
recently purchased a superb Rembrandt.”” Which is very nice of him 
and exceedingly flattering to Rembrandt. ‘Local critics unite in 
declaring the canvas to be a fine example.’ And now perhaps the 
local critics, having agreed as to the quality of the canvas, will tell 
us something about the painting. 


Cricketal. 


A spoRTING print, reviewing a recent match, speaks of an 
eminent cricketer as one “ who plays with confidence and power.”’ 

We should have thought a ‘‘ ball and a bat” would have been 
suitable things—ourselves, But there, we may be wrong. One 
never knows. 
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‘““ What pudding had we better have to-day, cook?” 
‘Ob, don’t study me, mum. I never eat puddings.” 



































































































The New Whip. 

SHA. the foul celestial savage 

Go unchecked his brutal way ; 
Plunder, murder, burn, and ravage ’ 

Is there none to say him nay ? 
Shall we greet him with ovations, 

Let him pipe the while we dance ‘ 
Friend of those enlightened nations 


} 


Russia, Germany, aud France? 


Say, our kinsmen o’er the water, 


Shall we suffer this to be? 


Give our children up to slaughter, 
Let the murderers go free 

Is our manhood dead and rott 
That these slaves so greatly dare 

small thi itrage be forg tten 
Shall we speak the savage fair 

China, braggart, cringing coward ' 
Who so lately called for aid 

When your plucky rival tower’d, 
Over you, prostrate, afraid 

Do you dream that you can cry on 
Tiger-monkey, Eagle, Bear, 

When you dare to beard the Lion, 
Beard the Lion in his lair? 


Though you cultivate relations 
With the foes of our advance, 

Cringe to those enlightened nations, 
tussia, Germany, and France. 

Still, O China, foul, abhorrent, 
From all chivalry exempt, 

You may perish ‘neath the torrent 
Of our hatred and contempt. 

You, who fled the field of battle, 
Trembled ere the fight began ! 

You, w ran like frightened cattle 
From victorious Japan! 
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D’ver take me for W. G. Grice? 


You, like grass before a mower! 
You, worm-eaten withered log! 

You, who rank a little lower 
Than a half-bred British dog! 


Little children torn asunder, 
Gentle women done to death! 
Speak, O Britain, let the thunder 
Roll through all your volumed breath. 
Mercy? Let that stream of kindness 
Hot with wrath be still and dry! 
Mercy? Mercy now were blindness ; 
Smite the savage hip and thigh. 


Speak, O Cecil, teach the nations, 
In one lesson stern and curt, 

That our Flag throughout its stations 
Trails no longer in the dirt. 

Speak—then lash with might and vigour, 
Make the savage understand 

That our race will right with rigour 
Ev'ry wrong that’s done our land. 


Far too long we've suffered meekly, 
Far too long we've bent the head; 
We're no petty State and weakly, 
Ages echo with our tread ! 
Strike! then, Cecil; strike! and spare no’, 
Though all Europe stand and scowl ; 
For diplomacy we care not 
Set against a crime so foul. 


3y the name Queen Bess uplifted! 
By that name that speaks of right! 
Strike! and let the cloud be lifted 
That obscures old England’s might. 
Strike! nor wait for gentle action ; 
Let the blows in torrents rain; 
Heed no cry of foe or faction; 
Strike, and strike, and strike again! 
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THE NEW WHIP. 
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Thursday, August Ist.—To Aldershot to see the Scottish Volun- 
teer manceuvres. Looked on with the Duke of Connaught, who 
always shows a marked interest for the volunteer portion of his 
command. 

The Edinburgh B € ed with the Regular troops. 

War began on the line of the Westward Canal, Aldershot. The 
Regulars drove their enemy over to Fox Hills, where the battle 
was fought out to the bitter end between Sir William Butler and 
General Bengough. 

Very interesting, no doubt, and harmless amusement, but cold 
water was thrown on the vy ea the enemy of both—the rain. 
As the battle raged the rain po 


Friday, August 2nd.,—To Maidenhead Regatta. Bray Reach 
never looked better. The weather was quite perfect, bright balmy, 
and dry. Orkney Cottage, as i; was on the occasion of the Guards’ 
Regatta, was open house and liberty hall, Mr. and Mrs. Lawson 
entertaining again a very happy party. 


Saturday, August Ird.—Called to the Imperial Institute to hear 
read the history of Cartography. 

Mr. Clements Markham Sagan by reading a paper. It was so 
abstruse that I went out. 

Returned. 

Found Mr. Yule reading another paper. It was so abstruse that 
I went out. 

Did not return. Instead I read the third paper myself. It was 
The Star, which was very much more to my taste, because, first, I 
could understand it, , because, second, it told me of the victory 
of the Prince of Wales’ Florizell at Goodwood. 


——e August 5th—Cowes. Fine weather. Things are re- 
dressing themselves. Everything ted to a successful day, but 
there was a disappointment at the very beginning. I was on the 

side of the Medina to see the start. Soon after gun fire I 
saw Prince of Wales’ “ Britannia” rounding the corner. She 
was first, as I thought she would be. Then I craned my neck to see 
from which yacht she had most to fear. None. No more was 
racing. It was a sail over. Two bloodless victaries for the Prince 
in succession. 


Tuesday, August 6th.—To Brighton, made gay by the races. 
Brighton race course is one of the prettiest; right up on the hill 
overlooking the sea. One can see the gees so well, too. The 
stands are good, the enclosures built on slopes are good, but the 
catering is indifferent. 


To be Sure. 


Tue Lady's Pictorial says: “ It is to be hoped that Miss Mary 
Anderson's volumes of reminiscences and impressions of stage life 
will be published at a price which will place it within the reach of 
the hundreds of foolishly stage-struck maidens who will, despite 
all advice, look at the stage through rose-coloured spectacles.” 
And, pray, why not? As long as they limit themselves to looking. 
Moreover, it is scarcely to be e that the career of Miss Ma 
Anderson—who made such a handsome income by acting— 
cause “ foolishly stage-struck maidens" to throw down her account 
of her advancement with horror. Miss Anderson is obviously 
not the lady the Lady's Pictorial should upon to prove by her 
example that as a profession “ Acting is a Failure.” 


A Matter of Smoke. 


It is a pity the revolt in Cuba is prolonged. We are gettin 
tired of those prime Havanas that, like a great many other Gateles 
of manfacture used in this country, are “‘ Made in Germany.” 
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Sweet Girl Graduates. 


Two little girls in blue, lad, 

Two little girls in blue. 
Your heart do not bother oe or the other: 

You'll live to repent if : 
She’ll soon have you ated ptine rusty, and seedy, 

If either gets married to you ; 

‘re maidens from college, with no housekeeping knowledge, 

girls in—the Stockings of Blue! 


Sporting Notes. 


Waues you heard of a “ monkey” being staked on the winner of 
the Derby, of what other denizen of the Zoo were you reminded ? 
—Of the Rhino-sur-’os. 

And when money was placed on the winner of the Oaks, did the 
name of any watering place occur to you ?—Yes, Bullion-sur- Mer. 


Vide “ Daily News.” 


As advertisement in “ our contemporary” the other day read, 
“ Wanted, a person to take the place of a general, etc.” 
Knowing one or two generals, I felt quite competent to take the 
place of one. On applying, I discovered they wanted a female as— 
—servant. 
_Why can’t people be more explicit ? 
Yours disgustedly, 
P. P. PoLTWATTLE. 


And this is Fame ?P 


A criTic who desires to be reckoned amongst the inspired 
adulators of Mr. Sargent speaks of the artist’s portrait of ‘One 
Coventry Patmore, Esq.” And this is fame. The author of ‘“‘ The 
Angel in the House,” the poet whom John Ruskin has been 
delighted to honour, the writer of felicitous phrases that will live 
as long as the language described as “One Coventry Patmore, 
Esq.” Well, the ages will see to it. Conceivably there will be a 
time when Mr. Sargent will be more indebted to his sitter for the 
preservation of his renown than the sitter to his Sargent. 
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FUN. 


MORE AUDACITY.—iSee page 4. 
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1. “Right you are,’’ observes a correspondent, “about depredators and extortioners. But it ain't only railways. The other da 
‘Tuppence ape’ny’ sez the baker. ‘Wot!’ I sez,‘ why, the expenses o’ makin’ that loaf don't stand you in three-ape’ence,’ I sez. ‘ Well, bet ‘ow about my profit,’ 


’e sez, ‘an’ the capital an’ time I puts into the bizness,’ 'e sez. 
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2. “ Lor’, if it don’t make you sick! ‘Capital,’ I sez. ‘Capital don’t corst you nothink, an’ as for profit,’ I sez, ‘ wot ‘ave I 
no right to make your profit out er me—I ain’t got no call to keep you.’ Then ’e sed, ‘preeaps I'd better make me bread me 
bread, let alone not knowin’ the business. 
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8. “ Well; later on I does a little job o’ carpent’ring for the same party, an’ sends in the bill all reg’lar. ‘Olio! wot’s this?’ 'e sez; your j« 
never tot - 4, this figure!’ he says. Jever ear such idjusey! ‘’Ow about my time?’ I sez, ‘an’ the money I put in a-learning’ the trade? *Ow'd'yer expect me 


to get a livin?’ I sez. But then, some people ha’ got no reason in ‘em!” 
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t to do with that?’ I sez. 
{’—as if I'd got any time for makin’ 






I went to buy a loaf. 
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A SKIT ON PLAY TITLES. 
“The Fatal Card,” not of necessity a black-cardly transaction. 


A Distinction. 

Tue author of the essay on Water who declared that ‘‘ The 
buman animal is naturally almost as fond of water as a duck”’ 
did not po far enough in description of the human animal’s par- 
tiality for the scarcest of all London fluids. He is a good deal 
fonder. The duck is not in it with man, or, if so, it is in a different 
way. Man takes his water inside as well as outside, with whisky. 


THE proverb says, “ Fools rush in where Angels-fear to tread.” 
Poltwattle says, “‘ There are no married angels.” 
Verbum sap. 


Lymo mm Strare.—Diplomatic Tarrididdles. 
Cycling News. 


He was, of course, a very little boy, but he had a bicycle, and 
one day he came in and cried. 2g7t" 

“ What is the matter, dear?" said his sympathetic parent. 

‘* Why—I—I—r—rode over an—up—upright tack,’ sobbed the 
poor little chap, “and my front tyre is {—f—functured | " 


Ovr own private Mrs. Malaprop tells us she has just seen, with 
the necked eye, some animicula in the drinking water. 


“Mr. Speaker.” 


Ir those who protest against the re-election of Mr. Gully to the 
gem chair were wise, or, at any rate, politic, they would take 
other view, and act upon it. A political adve in the 
Speaker's chair represents a speaker silenced and his vote hung up. 


Past Defaulters. 


The Welsh, so famed for honesty, 
No longer hear with grief, 
The vulgar phrase of former days 
That “ Taffy was a thief.” 
Still, when within the marches a citizen is sued, or 
Distrained for debt, can he forget the name of Owin Tudor ? 
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A Cockney Bard. 


Cocxsey? Ain’t he just! With extraordinary modesty he veils 
his identity behind the initials “‘ K. H.” in the columns of Pastime. 
It is in “* A Lament from Wimbledon ” he effuses—thus :— 


“Mr. Pim, Mr. Mahoney, Mr. Stoker, 
Do you hear the sighs upon the classic green ? 
Do you hear us saying what a sorry joke a 
Week at Wimbledon with you left out has been?” 


“Joka” (is not Lika Joka defunct ?) and “ Stoker” are pretty 
well as rhymes, but what price the following ? 


‘‘ Mr. Pim, Mr. Stoker, Mr. Mahony, 
The play was very brilliant now and then : 
But, frankly, and without a bit of blarney, 
"Twas not Wimbledon without the Irishmen.” 


The play might be as brilliant as Patti’s diamonds, but it was 
not half as corruscating as “Mr. Mahony”’ and “‘blarney,”’ regarded 
as rhymes. “K.H.,” dear Mr. “K.H,” we would say to your 
Pegasus, as Bottom the Weaver might have observed under similar 
provocation, ‘‘ Let him trot again! Let him trot again !” 


A Compliment to Coe. 


THERE was a man, who still did win 
No end of ’oof, no end of tin, 
By following “ finals’’ published in 
The Star, and he can show 
A bank-beok now, though erstwhile poor. 
So he writes the Star: ‘‘ The name of your 
Bold Cap-tin Coe should be, I’m sure, 
Exchanged for Cop-Trx Coe! ”’ 


The Cold Shoulder. 


‘I went to my mother,” the young bride cried, 
“Our impoverished state I told her, 

And with grateful feelings I sobbed and sighed 
When she gave me the cold, cold shoulder !”’ 


‘* You were grateful! !” I bellowed, annoyed with her. 
And she said, ere I much could scold her, 

“‘’"T was to eat for our Monday's dinner, dear sir, 
That she gave me the cold, cold shoulder.” 


A Bradford Con. 


Wuat was it that swept through the Clotheries after the recent 
election ?—A Hurry-Caine. And Reed refused to be shaken by the 
wind. But he always was Byronical. 


O Gemini! 
“‘ Virtute,”” we know, is the ablative case ; 
But split it, and lo, what a change! 


‘* Vir tute” —O safe man—presents a new face 
Our notions of sense to derange. 


But join all together, and, when thus combined, 
Compare with our ‘‘ Honesty wins’ ; 

We “ Vir tute virtute”’ a truism find, 

And to that which I’m prone to describe as my mind 
The pair may be docketed “ twins.”’ 


Woman's Logic. 


The old, old story ; daughter fair 

Arraigned before paternal chair ; 

A missive from admiring heir, 

Who seeks with ardour to declare 
The views which animate him. 


“‘ This man’s a marvel of his kind,” 
Says Pa; “ his beauty’s left behind 
By graces of a cultured mind; 
You lucky girl! indeed I find 

It to overrate him.” 


Thus strongly he the case presents, 
Enlarging on the suitor’s rents, 
And reputation for good sense; 
In vain—for all his arguments 
Are answered seriatim (Sir, I hate him). 


A Trerty Temperance Spreir.—Daco rum. 
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We’veE been hard at work, having a holiday in the music halls. 

It’s a Bank Holiday we’ve been having. The sort of holiday, 
ou know, when you go and lie on a bank—in the sun—and smoke 
azily, with your hat over your eyes, and the other fellow’s girl 
keeping the sunstroke off both of you with a two-foot-six parasol. 

Not that music hall people ever do lie on a bank, because they 
don’t lie anywhere. They don’t know how to—any more than poor 
little George Washington did. You've only to read half-a-dozen or 
so of their advertisements to see they can’t do it. It’s their deadly 
modesty that standsin the way. They ought to try and curb it 
and reason themselves out of it. It’s a beautiful trait in their 
characters, I'll allow, but it isn’t business. 

But they work hard, I can tell you, and they never ask for these 
holidays either. I don’t believe they really,care for holidays, 


With hearty gladness in his mien, 
And no reluctance lurking, 

The music hall artiste is seen 
Industriously working. 

For each recurring holiday 
He craves not like his neighbour, 

For working days to him are play, 
It’s playtime brings the labour. 


Yes, they do work hard. They peg and pummel and pound away 
till it makes you wink and see stars to look at them. There wasn’t 
a house I went into last Monday evening, where I didn’t see stars— 

nt any amount of them. First and last I must have seen a sufficient 
he number of stars to stock half-a-dozen first-class firmanents. 

In fact, I saw so many stars that night that I can’t say much 
about them. I’ve got them clogged in my mental department, 
and must sort them out another time. One or two which have 
floated on top may be attended to perhaps. 

The Alhambra—where there is a pretty and poetical new ballet 
which will require a notice from me all to itself presently—only 
recently set a big round-hand “copy” (in the shape of the 
wrestling bouts) for its-riyals to transcribe. The rivals having 
pretty well mastered the lesson now, Mr. Moul has managed to 
drop on another novelty. This is the Russian singers and dancers 
—a pretty, taking act, not without the elements of humour. 
Quaint to see the boys under the necessity of goading themselves 
into fury before plunging into the dance—at least, I suppose that 
is what they are up to when they go in for that large collection of 
stamps. 

At the Empire, beside Faust (whom I had met before) I found 
the Craggs. 
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“Ye craggs and peaks I’m with ye once again!” 
I remarked to the young man I take about with me to pay my 
cab fares, but he said he couldn’t find the Peaks in the programme. 
That’s the sort of thing that always gives me such a sinking in the 
chest, and gives me gloomy views about my fellow man. 

However, a taste of the Palace put me on better 
ee ae Te thats anova oho knows “ how to do it” 
better than Mr. Morton ? If there is, perhaps you'll be good enough 
to trot him out and send me a season ticket. Miss Lottie Collins 
is the pick of the basket at t, I think; but the rest of its 
contents are pretty close u isn’t a bad egg in all that basket, 
at all events. And there's a new lot of tarblow vee-vongs |! 

Working round by the Royal and the Middlesex, things were 
pretty much in the same condition of liveliness. I found Desperation 
at the former and England's enders at the latter. There was 
no connection, though you might have thought so. Then there 
was Collins’s—but I haven’t room to treat 's properly, so it 
must wait a week with my compliments. 

Tae County CoUNcILLOR. 


An Idea for a Music Hall Sketch. 


Ir Mr. Hugh Jay Didcott and Miss Bessie Bellwood would only 
lay their h together for the purpose of making ‘“‘ a sketch” ofa 
recent scene in one of the minor courts in which they both 
with distinction, there is not a Cave of Harmony in London that 
would not offer them a turn. There's money in it. 


Lord James. 


THERE is a sweet and touching simplicity about the title which 
Sir Henry James has chosen, but, has he forgotten his Thackeray ? 


Paul Potter’s “iTrilby.” 


Exit Fedora (Mrs. Tree's Fedora and one never to be forgotten) ; 
enter—presently—‘Trilby." Mr, Beerbohm Tree, during his 
recent visit to America, struck a dramatised version of “ Trilby " 
by one Paul Potter, and arranged for its reproduction at the Hay- 
market Theatre. It was Potter on Du Maurier in America: here 
it is to be Du Maurier on Potter, for the brilliant artist and 
novelist has undertaken to revise the American work in order that 
it may flourish under the English Tree. May the Pcttery 
prosper! As everybody knows who has read “ Trilby,” and of 
course everybody has, the actress to succeed in realising the 
author's ideal must put her foot in it. 


A Seat for Sir George Newnes. 


NEWMARKET has chosen Mr. M'Calmont becauze he is a sports- 
man, and quite right, too. It has been suggested that Sir George 
Newnes, who is an adept at the game which Mr. Blackburne plays 
blindfold, should cultivate the and independent of that city, 
= a view to being returned, the next time of asking, M.P. for 

ess-ter. 


THE fact, if it be a fact, that Roumania has joined the Triple 
Alliance is thrilling, and calculated to produce a prodigious 
impression on the whole of Europe anda portion of Asia; but, 
nevertheless, we are extremely sorry for the Triple Alliance. 


Tue American Press, that mightiest of institutions ! continues to 
regret that the Cornell men did not train in America ‘‘and avoid 
the chances of suffering from the effects of a strange climate.” If 
this lamentation does not soon cease we shall also begin to regret 
that Cornell did not train in America—and stop there. 
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Enhances the acceptability of every ” 
Sweet Dish or Fruit. Absolutely Pure. 
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NO EGGS REQUIRED. —The Analyst. “*"Cocoay*” | rT inthe hotter 
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CHEAP LINES. 


Jew Clothier (to Companion.)—" Nothing like the cheap lines. Look at that swell, 
now : hat 1s,, tie 24d., suit 15s., sand shoes 1s. 11d., cigarettes 4d. per packet. Yet he 
looks a terrific toff, doesn’t he ?"’ 


This was too much on young Gobang, who had his best girl with him, too. 


Warned against Wedlock. 


I UNDERNEATH my pillow placed a piece 
Of wedding cake, that I might sweetly dream 
Of her who, when my bachelor days should cease, 
Would make my life flow on in bliss supreme, 
As a calm, pellucid stream ! 


And in my dream I saw a bloomer suit, 
A hat theatrical just three feet high ; 
I heard a voice Man a tryant brute, 
And, shrieking, woke. A bachelor still am I, 
And shall be till I die! 


Tae New Reaprnc.—Was this. Cast your bread on the waters 
and let it come back a bakery. 


Paternal Lessons in Natural History. 


* Faruer, I have just been reading of a gentleman who caught 
® fine cock-ealmon; are the lady salmons hens? And are all 
fishes cocks and hens like birds ?”’ 

“No, my dear; the eels are bulls and cows. At least, I expect 
so, though I never heard of bull eels, I have of cow ‘eels. Ol 
suppose it is bull eels, too.” 
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PROMOTE DIGESTION 
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Definitions. 


“Pa, what’s an Emergence ?” 
“*O, a chance for the surgeons, 
E on by sea, say, or land ; 
e bears off the palm 
Who, amidst the alarm, 
Has his instruments ready to hand.” 
“ But, what’s an explosion ?”— 
** Can’t give you a notion, 
Unless you're to try one prepared ; 
, Though I’ve heard one, and seen one, 
i¥ I’ve never been in one, 
\ Else had I this tattle been spared. 


, A Derivation. 


‘* Papa, derive ‘ Capsule,’ ” 

‘“‘ Well, Bob, tho’ perhaps you’ll 
Allow ’tis a difficult task, 

If you reach me the lexicon, 

Likewise my specs, I can 
Possibly do what you ask.” 


*Crash!! all on the top o’ you! 
Bless me, dear Bobby, you- 
I Ve not left a book on the shelf !|— 
- Well, after that lapse, you’ll 
<= Care little for ‘Capsule,’ 
Far better look after yourself.” 


; 
} 
' 








Ir was “next morning” that Lieutenant 
Spongekin, of the Onety Oneth Blazers, said 
that Benedictine was the very best liqueur not 
to drink he ever knew. 


A Definition. 


New Recruit, after six hours’ “ goose-step” or “‘ manual and 
platoon,”’ or whatever they call the awful exercise—goes to the 
regimental library, takes down a dictionary, and finds the meaning 
of the hated word “' Drill ’’: ‘‘subs., a bore.”’ 

‘ Then he thinks better of dictionaries, and says, ‘‘ Quite right! 
t is!’ 


Prodigious ! 


Tae Columbus who has just discovered that ‘“‘ painters are paint- 
ing for revenue only” isa little late in his egg-balancing, isn’t he ? 
The painter who painted for posterity and allowed his revenue to 
take care of itself is an Old Master and—dead, 


No Comparison. 


“THe fierce light that beats upon the throne” is 4 common dip 
(sixteen to the pound) compared with the Sun strokes on the 
racing policy of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. The 
next time Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., contemplates an attack on 
the Prince of Wales as a sportsman, let him interview the Earl of 
Rosebery. 








Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” ori 
what is supplied as “HOVIS” is not satisfactory, pleat 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) 


8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread In the place of “Hovis” 


do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 
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Messrs. OWEN Hatt and James Tanner were not All Abroad 
when they wrote the piece of that name now being so successfully 
layed at the Criterion. In fact they were very much at home, 
he one is the author of The Gaiety Girl and An Artist’s Model, 
the other the stage manager at the Gaiety. So they ought to 
know all about it, oughtn’t they? A little provincial in style here 
and there, All Abroad is, nevertheless, good goods. It has a 
sufficient quantity of story, and the music has those charms of 
tune and brightness that are so necessary in pieces of this descrip- 
tion. When I tell you the story—although, of course, my way of 
telling it is infinitely superior to the authors’—you will agree with 
me. 
Take a solicitor who is musically mad. Give him a sedate and 
solemn partner. Let him drill his clerks as a choir, and you have 
admirable material for some uproarious fun. That is all of the 
story lam going to tell you. So now you know all about it, and 
you can go to the Criterion with an easy conscience and not trouble 
your brains about the plot. In that you will emulate the story— 
for you must understand that my previous remarks about the story 
were pure satire. Too pure for you to understand, perhaps. In 
the second act there is no story at all, but there are plenty of lively 
songs and dances, so that doesn’t matter. 

And then the company is such an excellent one. Sweet Kitty 
Cutler is one of the daintiest and most winsome actresses on the 
light operatic stage; and so refined withal. Miss Ada Reeve, too, 
is & hostess in herself. Miss Cissy Grahame is the real hostess, in- 
asmuch as she is the manageress of the company—but she does not 
appear. Mr. Charles E. Stevens and Mr. Horace Mills are both 
comedians who may be relied upon to give a good account of them- 
selves. Mr. De Lange gives a fine piece of character-acting as 
a eneemag The rest are good generally, and All Abroad is 


right. 

On Brighton Pier at the Empire is very welcome indeed. Such 
of us who cannot be on the pier which is at Brighton in Sussex, 
can enjoy a very excellent imitation of that bighl table 
structure at the Brighton in Leicester Square. eed, in many 
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respects the London imitation is a good deal better than the 
Brighton reality. For instance, I have been to Brighton ve 
many times, and if I saw six pretty girls on the pier at once 
used to think myself very fortunate. At the Empire, there are 
dozens of them. And so free and easy, too. If they carried on 
like that in Sussex, they would be removed by the local constabulary. 
And, with all due deference to the capital little band at London-by- 
the-Sea, it cannot compare with the sonorous strains of that in 
London-by-the-Mud. 

There is only one thing about On Brighton Pier that worries me, 
and that is an Empire speciality. It is that awful melodrama 
which runs through ey -to-date ballet produced at this house. 
The Surrey isn't in it. adione Cavalazzi seems doomed perpetu- 
ally to play a wicked mechanic or a morose lady whose only com- 
pensation is that she is not allowed to talk by the rule of the 
theatre. Why, when we are looking at pretty girls cavorting about 
in aimless but picturesque fashion we should be bothered by melan- 
choly mothers and long-lost daughters who meet, by the aid of 
Providence and the ballet master, on Grighton Pier is a mystery that 
only those responsible for the entertainment can solve. However, 
we only get small doses of mother and che-ild, so it is not of very 
much mys To put it briefly, On Brighton Pier is a charm- 
ing show and will reduce imism to vanishing point if it is only 
es a fair chance, avallazzi, Bishop, Ridley, Mile. Cora, 

erkins, etc. work splendidly and send the ballet along with a vim 
there is no gainsaying. 


I went up to the West London the other night and enjoyed my- 
usic hall, 


self hugely. The West London is a sort of theatre-cum-m 

and sometimes the two get rather mixed. Just at ee I faucy 
that it is theatre with a dash of music hall, but I am not quite 
sure. The chief item in the programme is Britannia, the Mis 

of the Seas, which is a definition of BritanniaI seem to have heard 
before. However, that is neither here nor there; itis in Church 
Street, Edgware Road, as a matter of fact. That is the locality in 
which the West London is situate. 

Britannia, etc., is somewhat highly coloured. I have no doubt 
that it would be more highly coloured still, if the stage were a little 
larger. It is impossible to give very large doses of Britannia on a 
stage that is quite as large as a billiard table. However, if you do 
not get sufficient excitement out of Britannia, there must be 
something the matter with your constitution. First of all, 
we are taken to o deserted island in the Mozambique 
Channel. Not that it matters much where the island is; 
but as we are told it is Mozambique, I might as well pass 
along the information. Here we meet the dramatis , who 
have been shipwrecked. We have a mutineer captain of a slave 
ship, his factotum, hero, heroine, , and @ negro cook. 
Also, later on, the mate of H.M.8. Wasp. I am sure that you will 
now be able to construct the story for yourselves. There are alarms 
en mee emp ry ger ocd th. 
island will permit—a can assure you a 
wonderful. Go up to the West London. It is an 
to the New Drama. 
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By tue “ Exvant TEeRrisce.” 


Mr. Cuaries Fox is the man of the century. He has formed 
an association for the abolition of the organ-grinding nuisance, and 
actually proposes to agitate until an Act is passed relieving humanity 
of this worst of all the resources of civilisation. The victims to the 
plague can be numbered by thousands. As a further impetus to the 
crusade, why not make a volume of their names and call it “ Fox’s 


Book of Martyrs "’? 
* * 


Prince Ferdinand is ambitious and wants his Orders recognised 
by the world. Bulgaria should give him the Order of the Boot. I 
wonder if he would recognise that. 


* 7 ~ 
While Stambuloff was being murdered Ferdinand was enjoying 
himself at Carlsbad. Carlsbad! Ferdinand’s worse. 


#. * 


o 
Lord Spencer is not getting on “yy well with his bicycle. He 
should have it made for two; it would then seat most of the Liberal 


party. 
” * * 


What a howl there was when Lord Salisbury referred to Naoraji, 
ex-M.P., as a black man. Yet I notice that the Radical Westminster 
Gazette thus dubs Mr. Bhownaggree, the new member for Central 
Finsbury. 

» . # 

One of the ideas for next year’s exhibition at Amsterdam is an 
electrical restaurant. People are to feed electrically on electrically 
= viands. After that, they will probably want to be electro- 
cuted. 


* * * 
Anthony Hope thinks that is too exclusive.j {He should 
try Hampton Court on a Bank Holiday. 
* * * 


An officer the other day was unsteady on parade. The doctor 
certified that the whirling round of things was caused by “ ocular 
migraine.’’ Would it bave been “ocular migraine” if it had been 
Tommy Atkins instead of his master? 


* * * 


OCULAR MIGRAINE. 


An officer, so spick and span, 
Was walking on parade, 
He looked a very handsome man 
His clothes were nicely made. 
But, what was that? He stumbles, and 
He can't get up again ; 
You think he’s tipsy ; understand 
It's “ ocular migraine.” 


The coster boy, who of a night 
Makes just a little nolse, 
Gets into sad and sorry plight 
For fighting with “ the boys.” 
He's given just a fortnight hard, 
The “ beak " sniffs with disdain, 
When Billy Snooks says, “ Look here par 
It's ‘ ocular migraine.’" 


The Band of Hope may shat up shop, 
They've got no work to do; 

We've banished grape, and malt, and hop, 
And started life anew. 
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And when at two the keyhole will 
Not in one place remain, 

You'll tell your wife that you are ill 
With “ ocular migraine.” 


* * x 


The following lines appear in a contemporary :— 
"Twas there I heard your silver, bird-like trill, 
Your snake-like ebon curls, your dreamy eyes, 
And those insinuating shrugs that raise 
Or drop your scanty shoulder-straps at will. 


3: * * 


He"must have been a clever man. I should love to hear a lady’s 
snake-like ebon curls, and dreamy eyes, and interesting sbrugs, 
and displaced shoulder strapr, It must be interesting. 


ae * * 


We were all very sorry to hear that Mr. Michael Dwyer, the 
American, has “done with racing in England.” One of his 
reasons is that he had “no fair chance to win,” and that “ his 
horse’s head was turned the wrong way.’ This opens a vast range 
of possibilities. If a horse can’t win with his head the wrong way 
he is clearly done for. But that’s the worst of these American 
inventions; they are shoddy. We cannot hope to equal American 
ingenuity over here, but we do put our horses’ heads on right. 


% * * 


So Sir William Harcourt is now enrolled as a member of the 
Welsh party, and has been invited to attend its meetings. Poor 
Sir William. He did not know what he let himself in for when he 
accepted that safe seat in West Monmouth. He left the Derby 
course only to get thoroughly “* Welshed.” 


aa at - 


Now that we have lady Government officials, our Blue Books are 
becoming quite interesting. For instance, in Miss Mason’s report 
to the Local Government Board on the boarding-out of pauper 
children, we read that: “‘The housekeeper of a member of the 
boarding committee told me that a boy, who had been boarded-out 
since he was quite little, and had been been sent to Canada at the 
age of 17, asked her to kiss him before he left, because, he said, ‘ he 
had never known a mother’s kiss; he had never been kissed by a 
woman, and would like to have been kissed once by one before he 
left England.’ ”’ 

* * * 


I hope the Purity Society will not seek to injunot the publication 
of that Blue Book as being immoral, too “ blue,” in fact. 


ALTHOUGH the gentleman who won the Bank Holiday Handicap 
is not the owner of Foxhall they are both Keene sportsmen. 





THE PASSPORT (PASS-PORT). 
By two Ripe Ovtp Past Portiies. 
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HOSTS IN THEMSELVES. 
No. 16. 


In the gorgeous vista of pillar, arch, and curtain that form the 
retiring and refreshment rooms of the Palace Theatre of Varieties 
there is a cosy corner dedicated to the administration of American 
drinks. Over the mysterious concoction of these pleasing beverages 
— Mr. Edward Abbott, and no man that has assayed the 

ifficult task of manipulating the ingredients of ‘‘ Stone Fence,” 
‘* Morning Glory,” ‘‘ Corpse Reviver,” and the hundred and one 
Others has ever approached the work with a lighter hand or better 
judgment, 

For many years Mr. Abbott’s face beamed from under the stars 
and stripes at the American bar in the saloon of the “ Horse 
Shoe.” His cordials are perhaps more in accord with the —— 
decorations of the “Palace,” and go well with the subdued 
harmony of the orchestra heard through corridors of that hand- 
somest of theatres. 

Mr. Abbott—more generally known as “ Edward”—has during 
the past year “mixed drinks” for King Charles I., Lady Teazel, 
the Earl of Leicester, Amy Bobsart, Hamlet, Mephistopheles, 
“Mrs. Chant,’ and thousands of other notabilities. But this was 
at the Covent Garden, where he brightened the spirits of the guests 
of Sir Augustus Harris’s Fancy Dress Balls. 

It is nct in the blending of liquors and cordials alone that Mr. 
Abbott evinces a true artistic touch, he is deft with the pencil, and 
his sketch books are a pleasing diversion for himself and friends. 


Rosy for His Lordship. 


_ Tue following announcement has been put up, with the shutters, 
in Rosebery Avenue : “ The Rosebery Hair-Outting and Shaving 
Saloon To Let.” Another sad result of the General Election. 
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Our Inventor. 


Scppose you don’t know James Kogweal? You don’t! Ah, 

a will in - He is a coming man, not a doubt of it. You see 

@ invents things, all sorts of things. We are very proud of him I 

can tell you, he is so very ingenious. Of course, he makes mistakes 
sometimes: who doesn’t? For instance, those patent firelighters 
that he brought out were hardly so successful as was expected. I 
remember how enthusiastic he was aboutthem. He had a quantity 
made and distributed them in the bourhood, He said he felt 
sure that if we used them once we neveruseany others. Well 
the morning after he had sent them round, I was out early, and 
was passing by Bilberrie’s, when there was a loud explosion and 
Bilberrie’s hired-girl flew through the kitchen window and settled 
inthe middle of the road. I ee So was the 
hired-girl. However, I assisted her into the house, and was coming 
away, when Grimsby camerushing by, looking very excited. ‘ Hullo, 
he said, ‘‘ I was coming for you. Such fun as never was! Korfdrop’s 
kitchen chimney’s on fire, and the old man’s out on the roof in his 
night shirt pouring water down, in a perfect frenzy lest the engine 
should come before it’s put out. Come on.” 

Well, as we went on we saw a big crowd outside the Camberwell 
—Green's. It tarned out to be the family, who had been driven 
from home by a curious but very powerful smell that had suddenly 
risen from the basement and permeated the establishment. “Can't 
you smell it?” said old Green. At that moment the street door 
flew open, and out rushed the buttons who had been left behind. 
The smell rushed out at the same time and knocked Grimsby’s hat 
off. It wasasmell. So nodding good bye to the Greens, we went 
on to Korfdrop’s. The fire was oul but the engines had arrived, 
and old Korfdrop was denying everything with an energetic fluency 
worthy of a better cause. 

Finding that it was getting late, I returned home. Breakfast was 
not ready, and cook said she didn’t think it ever would be. She 
had used the “‘ Kogweal Flameflares,” and they had smouldered a 
little, gone out, and formed a solid mass like Portland cement 
inside the stove. It was very annoying. However, I did the best 
I could with a biscuit and some sherry, and started for town. 

Tiat evening there was a meeting of the sufferers and sympa- 
thise:s. There was a curious similarity in the beginning of each 
story. They all commenced thus: ‘‘ You see, cook jor Matilda, or 
Marie Antoinette, or Evadne, as the case might be) had just set light 
to the ‘ Kogweal Flamefiares,””’ when—’’ So when all the tales 
had been told, old Green said that, —. Kogweal might throw 
some light on the matter. But the inventor had gone. About an 
hour after each sufferer received a note from Kogweal imploring 
forgiveness, and saying that as life had become insupportable to 
him he would be a corpse ere. morn. Old Korfdrop said, 
“And a good job too.” But the rest of us were more for- 
giving, and rushed round to Kogweal’sin a body. We were just 
n time. We found the broken-hearted inventor lying on 4 

sofa, smoking, with a French novel in one hand and a whiskey and 
seltzer in the other. We plucked him like a brand from the burn- 
ing. Bilberrie borrowed the French novel, and the rest of us 
walked into his smokes and his drinks till there was not enough 
of either left to kill an infant, much less an inventor of Kogweal’s 
capacity. To this day I feel glad I went. I have never regretted 
it. Were it todo again I should doit. I would go through fire 
and water for a friend. I would go through whiskey and seltzer 
for anybody. 

Of course Kogweal has invented other things, but none of them 
bave made so much noise or smell as the firelighters. But I dare- 
say they have been quite as useful. Perhaps more so. Very much 
more 60, if we only knew. But we don’t know, and I don’t want 
to exaggerate. If there's anything I hate it’s exaggeration. Eepecially 
in a true story. 


“And So Say All of Us.” 


THE Sultan of Turkey, 
Disgraceful old shirk, he 
as got to the end of his tether. 
He wonders, will Europe 
Accord him a new rope? 
And much will depend on the “ whether.”’ 


If “ yes,” then his Turks 
Must be judg’d by their works, 
For improvement we'll hope against hope ; 
If “ no,” then disast- 
Er will follow them fast— 
They must pack up their baggage and slope. 


Or course, everybody knows that when an engine is pens, ink, 
and paper it is when it is stationary. 
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TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. 
He.—*' Now, mind, the success of my play depends on your 


’ 


acting 
Her First Appearance.—"I think the success of my acting 
depends on your play.” 


Lively. 


Tis at the house of Lady Grim 
He sits with pensive air; 

A “fashion” artist’s brush could limn 
The dummies that are there 

As usual—notae laugh is heard, 

All is so solemn and absurd. 


But as he gazes on each guest 

There comes @ memory long at rest 

To cause the first, the only smile 

Which shall those weary hours beguile— 
It is a thought of long ago 
A visit to a waxwork show. 


; Wuen ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab" was being played one 
night in a provincial theatre, one of the characters having to say, 
“ He was found seated in a hansom cab with a handkerchief satur- 
ated in chloroform tied round his face.” He spoke the speech, “‘ He 
was found seated in a handkerchief with a hansom cab saturated 
in chloroform tied round his face.” 

And was unconscious of the slip. 

Convulsions is not the word for ‘the state of both audience and 
company. 
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The Two Incorrigibles. 


Jous BcLy: 


Tut, tut! Tur here again ? 
China, too? Oh, this is awful! 
“ Cautions” seem to be in vain ; . 
This time I must make it plain 
That your habits are wiul. 
Humph! Of course, the usual plea— 
“‘ Victims, you, of circumstances!”’ 
What has that to do with me, 
When you are continually 
ovine us these little dances? 
Speak up! What are your excuses ) 
For these horrible abuses ? 
TURKEY :— : 
Mr. Bull, it wasn’t me! 
Really there was nothing done, Sir! 
If the Kurds have been too free, 
On their heads the blame must be ! 
Anyway I’m not the one, Sir! 
Loving kindness, that’s the rule 
I observe in all my actions. 
Really I should be a fool 
If I made such crime a tool 
To oppress Armenian factions, 
I'didn’t do it, that is plain, Sir, 
And it shan’t occur again, Sir. 
CHINA :— 


Sir, I may much regret, 

This ridiculous commotion, 
And, of course I sha’n’t forget 
To upbraid the scoundrels, yet 

Who they are I’ve not a notion. 
Still, Sir, I am pleased to say, 

If you ask for earnest action, 
Chinese heads are cheap to-day ; 
Tis a rough and ready way, 

But it gives much satisfaction. 
Chinese problems find solution 
In a “got up”’ execution. 


JOHN BULL:— 


Bah, you make my blood to boil 
With your sorrow artificial. i 
You will find your pleas recoil, 
And your uningenuous toil 
At excuses prejudicial. 
Your iniquities increase, 
Your oppressions are outrageous 
Too ‘‘ well known to the police”’ 
You, ‘‘ bound over,’”’ break the peace 
So, ere it becomes contagious, 
I must check your evil living 
By some sterner sentence giving. 


Mercy you can’t understand, 
Though you hail it with ovation. 
Reform, however, fairly planned, 
You reject. So I shall hand 
You over, for a flagellation. 
You will find “ the cat’s ” the thing 
To correct your brutal natures. 
That’s the kind of reasoning 
Which most probably will bring 
You to merd your Legislatures. 
Mercy still with justice clashes— 
So we'll say—— A thousand lashes. 
CHINA AND TURKEY :— 
Mercy, Sir, it wasn’t me! 
Mercy, Sir, is the solution! 
Let me for this once go free,! 
Pain, Sir, never did agree 
With my feeble constitution. 
Mercy! Mercy! Spare the ‘‘cat!’’ 
Mercy, Sir, becomes your station. 
Such an awful tit for tat 
Puts me, please Sir, think of that, 
In a dreadful perspiration. 
Spare me, spare me, this is awful 
Ultra vires, most unlawful=— 


(Led away shriekinz. ) 
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THE TWO INCORRIGIBLES. 


p VAGISTRATE BULL TO TURKEY AND CHINA.“ WHAT, YOU TWO HERE AGAIN? I MUST MAKE AN EXAMPLE 
‘ i') ai 5 ME . 





(For Cartoon Verses. see page 74). 
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SOUND ADVICE. 
He.—* Look here, I feel rather queer to-day. What would you 
advise me to have?” 
Waitress.—‘' Fresh Brains! ”’ 


My African Uncle in Town. 


My African uncle, the mater, and myself had just taken our 
seats at the breakfast table in No. 999, Park Lane, overlooking the 
charms of the season's high noon in Hyde Park. I had rescued 
Ezra from the perpetration of further academical solecisms and 
brought him to the family roof, where I hoped the mater’s influence 
would subdue any further symptoms of eccentricity. He still 
affected that check suit and red tie that caused me so many sleep- 


less nights. Slighted love and a dicky wil! produce insomnia in the 
strongest constitution. There was a letter on his plate. He opened 
it. ‘‘Squeezer can't come and stay with us,”’ he said in a dis- 
appointed tone. ‘Who's Squeezer?’’ ejaculated the mater. 


** He's Toddles's old scout,"’ replied Ezra, unabashed. ‘I asked 
him to come up and seeadl a fow days with us.” ‘Good 
gracious what are you talking about," said the mater. ‘ Are 
you mad?’’ Poor mater had not that practical acquaintance with 
Karoo Socialism that I had, but it was coming, and this was her 
first lesson. It was a glorious morning,and summer in full blast. 
The Park Parterres, those beautiful children of Dame Nature and 
the gardener, were at their best. I was reading the love scenes 
from ‘‘As You Like It,” after breakfast— pouring irritants into the 
wound that Adele inflicted three short weeks ago at Oxford, when 
one of those musical atrocities, worse than Armenia or Bulgaria, 
started underneath our window. ‘ How lovely,"’ said uncle, “‘ what 


is that?" He had never heard a piano-organ before! I absolutely 
envied him. I put down my Shakespere and rushed frenzied to the 
window. “Go away, you-—old gentleman,” 1 shouted. “ Let 
the man alone," interposed uncle, ‘‘I'm revelling in it. 
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What’s that jerky tune he’s playing now?” I knew it 
too well. ‘“‘Her Golden Hair, etc.” It was about half 
way down when uncle tossed the mana shilling. One shilling: 
twelve rounds, twelve golden airs, twelve ‘‘Sunshines Above.” It 
was heartrending. The eagle eye of the miserable grinder had 
missed the coin, and there wasa happy deliverance while he sought 
for it. Uncle rushed down to assist in the search. There were the 
boys of the butcher, telegraph department, greengrocer, two or 
three cab touts, our footman, and Ezra, hunting the dusty road- 
way for that shilling. Humiliation. My heart returned toits normal 
position when they found it, and Grindero succumbed to the gentle 
entreaties of the constable to move on. Uncle was inconsolable. 
There was a garden party at Bosworth Richard's next afternoon, and 
Ezra was invited. What a wavering thing is love, for I determined 
I should go, even with the sartorial curio from the Karoo. Why? 
Because I knew Adele would be there—Adele who regarded me asthe 
nephew of an ex-convict. If I could only speak to her again, and 
remove the slight of the broad arrow and the reproach of oakum set 
on an innocent undergraduate by the idiocy of the Director of 
Prisons! I would sip ices under the suspicion of criminality, endure 
social agony, as I had done, could I but right myself in the eyes of 
my world once more. The carriage was at the door, waiting to take 
us to Bosworth Richard’s. The customary roll of carpet had been 
unfolded on the doorstep and pavement. All was in readiness, save 
Ezra. Where washe? T had enjoined on him a week since, by 
all that was holy, to purchase a frock-coat and top hat, or he 
would not be taken to the garden party. Presently he came down. 
“T’ye got ’em on,” he said, and I didn’t doubt it. Shades of 
Poole and Bond Street! His topper was perfection, but the frock- 
coat. ‘‘ Dear, dear, where did you get that,’”’ gasped the mater. JI 
knew where it came from. He had reverted to his old love the 
East End Emporium. There is a great gulf fixed between a ready- 
made frock coat, with ostentatious buttons, which undulates in 
creases round the neck, and a faultless topper. And his trousers, 
they were the most unkindest cut of all. But I would endure a 
ready-made frock coat for Adele—I would even wear it myself. 
‘‘Come down out of that,’’ said Ezra to the footman on the box, 
‘“T’m going to sit up there.” This was an unforeseen compli- 
cation. The mater remonstrated, and uncle grunted something 
about breaking down the tyranny of fashion. Eventually 
Socialism triumphed, and took its seat next the driver. He 
sent the footman on by cab to Bosworth-Richards’s amid the 
implorings of the mater and my sotto voce curses. We went 
whirling through the fashion of the West, provoking merriment 
and wonder such as fell to John Gilpin’s lot—mirth and laughter at 
the eccentric footman. I had resolved on one thing, and my pur- 
pose was as adamant. I should disassociate myself entirely from 
him, as soon as we have reached the party. Adele’s contempt was 
burden enough to bear—that of strangers’ would be the last straw. 
How beautiful the lawn looked with its fringe of July flowers, and 
the striped awnings of marquees standing out against the glory of 
green leaves. The band was playing one of Czibulka’s exquisite 
valses as I rushed away from the mater and uncle. For two hours 
or so I would forget the Karoo and its official products. I would 
ignore him altogether, and seek an occasion to speak with Adele, to 
try and break down the barrier between us. There she was, 
sitting under a horse chestnut, in a dream of a dress; black 
crepon, with a square cut pink collar rippling over her shoulders, 
and red roses trembling in her hat, but I am neither milliner or 
poet. Richards was chatting away to her. She bowed—bowed to 
the relative of a gaol bird, but I suppose one must be polite even to 
penal servitude. Mrs. B. Richards introduced me to a Miss 
Geoffrey, who talked about the new woman and the dissolution. 
‘T wonder if there will be any garden parties in Paradise ?'’ she 
lisped. ‘It is a matter which does not concern me,” I said, but I 
wondered if there would be any African uncles in——— Ezra was 
occupied with Mrs. B. Richards, unmistakeably boring her. 
“What a funny-looking old man that is,’’ cried Miss Geoffrey, 
“talking to Mrs. B. Richards; do you know who heis?” ‘Oh, I 
see whom you mean,’ I said, with feigned indifference. ‘ No, I 
hayen’'t the faintest notion. Perhaps he’s some Radical member,” 
and my eyes wandered to Adele. ‘‘ Youseem rather bored, Mr.Anson,” 
said Miss Geoffrey, ‘ and I notice you’ve put two strawberries in my 
tea instead of sugar. Perhaps you'll find somebody more interesting 
than me totalk to. Good-bye.’’ I had offended her. I offended every 
body. The band was playing ‘‘Sunshine Above’ as she tripped 
over to Mrs. B. Richards and uncle. She was introduced to cles. 
and they went off together. It was Fate's afternoon out, and she 
spent it with me. Bosworth-Richards had left Adele, and she was 
all alone. After executing a whole treatise on minor tactics, I 
managed to evade uncle, and reached her chair. ‘‘ How do you do, 
Mr. Anson ?”’ she said, stiffly. ‘‘ What a lovely day for the garden 
party, isn't it ?"’ ‘* Yes,’’I replied, ‘‘ Adele—I mean er Miss -- 
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“and such a good band, too” (not noticing my slips of passion). 
“J want to ask you,” I continued— How is Mrs. Anson? I 
haven’t seen her yet,'’ interrupted Adele—‘‘ But, Adele, my tongue 
can formulate no other name for you, please ’—*‘ What's the time ? ” 
she said. “Time was not made for you and me,” I pleaded. 
“J don’t wish to hear quotations from Dorothy,” she said, 
impatiently, “I want to know the Greenwich,” and the roses 
swayed petulantly in her dainty hat. ‘ Fetch me some more of 
that tennis cake,’’ she continued, “and don’t talk nonsense.” I 
rushed off double quick time across the lawn—I heard uncle shout 
Toddles twice, but he might as well have addressed a deaf and 
dumb asylum. I returned with the tennis cake, and my eye lit on 
uncle for a moment, as I passed. I believed my eyes.. He had 
produced a pipe from his pocket and was charging it with Boer 
tobacco from a gaudy coloured pouch! Another of his inroads on 
the tyranny of fashion. ‘‘ Thank you,” said Adele, ‘it is good of 
you, and how is your uncle?” ‘Don’t let us discuss him,” I 
muttered, ‘‘I may let myself go; but, Adele, you don’t know what 
I have gone through since I left Oxford. ‘‘ I hope it isn’t a fortune,”’ 
laughed my tormentor, “I don’t think you quite understood 
what I meant, Eustace (the first time she had ever departed 
from Mr. Anson. How sweet it sounded), on the platform I 
thought ——""  ‘‘Look there!” she broke off, ‘that lady’s on 
fire.” A gust of wind had scattered a shower of red sparks from 
Ezra’s pipe on the lady next him. She wore a white flounce skirt 
and a bodice of light yellow, with black stripes of the zebra and 
waspish type, and puffs of blue smoke were curling upwards from 
her skirt, which was now adorned with a circular black patch. In 
a fit of gallantry I rushed to her assistance, but Ezra had fore- 
stalled me, and quenched it with his East End Emporium coat. I 
flew back to Adele, and the noun sentence that had just died away 
on her lips; what was the object of ‘‘I thought’? But all was 
drear, for the object of my thoughts had gone. I saw the pink collar 
and the trembling roses fluttering through the doorway and I was 
plunged into a sunless Sahara—without the oasis of Love. As I 
strolled mechanically out of the desert, Miss Geoffrey came up to 
me. * ‘‘ What a strange man you are not to know your own uncle, 
Mr. Anson, aren’t you?’ she laughed, ‘‘ perhaps you were too 
shocked at the garden parties in Paradise to recognise him.” 
Nothing but ignominy and deferred love. To think that she was 
on the verge of an explanation and to be foiled by the gaucheries 
oftuncle and Boer tobacco ! 


“Shooting Niagara—and After.” 


Ir Mr. Howard Gould, the owner of the yacht Niagara, con- 
siders himself an ill-used man whenever he enters to compete with 
Englishmen, he had better give up the game and go back to 
America in the sulks. If not, he might find time to remonstrate 
with his friends on the New York press, who write such caddish 
rot as the following: ‘‘That Howard Gould's yacht Niagara 
should win eleven races out of eighteen in foreign waters shows 
that the new Herreshoff 20-rater is a great success. Witn all the 
intricate English courses, the tactics used by English sailing 
masters, the American boat has more than held her own.’”’ What 
does the swine mean by ‘the tactics used by English sailing 
masters ?”’ 


Cut It! 


QUITE recently Dr. Joseph Parker, of the City Temple, London, 
England, was pleased to declare to the readers of the leading journal 
that ‘My political creed is brief.” (Nobody asked you, sir, she 
said.) If his letters to the leading journal were also brief and 
seldom, even to the point of never appearing at all (which is an 
Irish way of putting it, but, no matter), it would not bea bad 
thing for The Times, and—well, a very little of Dr. Parker goes an 
extremely long way. 


FUN. 
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HIS PRINCIPLE REASON. 


‘*So yon'rn ourt on strike agin, Muggens. What's it fowr this 
time ?’’ 

“'Tain’t fer nawt, this 'en, but we'rn doing it on princible, 
we are.”’ 


Not at all Surprising. 


A BIRD’s nest has been discovered on the buffer of a railway 
carriage. And why not? We know of trains slow enough (we 
decline to name the company) to enable a provident pair of birds to 
build, lay, and bring up a family in the course of one journey. 


Something Wrong Somewhere. 


WHEN we read of the death of a wealthy Socialist we naturally 
want to know—‘ Why wealthy?” Ought not a true Socialist to 
share his shekels with his brethren of the cult to the last available 
stiver, and then take to the pavement on his uppers? So long as 
there are wealthy Socialists, division should take the precedence of 
multiplication in the levelling arithmetic of the order. 


Made in Germany. 


Brown.—Say Jones, seen that ee called the Watch? New 
affair, I believe. Wonder how ita doing? 
Jones.—What, the Watch? Going like one-o'clock, of course. 
Brown.—Talking of watches, have you ever heard a musical one ? 
Jones.— What, a musical watch? Yes, have heard one often, to 
my grief. 
3rown.—To your grief? Did it annoy you? 
Jones.—Judge for yourself. I refer to the Watch on the Rhyne. 


A REWARD has been offered by Messrs. Pratt and Cathcart to 
anyone giving such information as will lead to the apprehension of 
those members of “ the outside crowd”’ who, according tothe Sun, 


“‘ seized upon every coign of vantage ’ at Alexandra Park on Bank 


Holiday. 











Of leading Family Grocers everywhere. 






1/6 to 4/- per Ib. 
Mazawattee Tea recalls the Choice Teas of Thirty Years ago 
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THERE are some people so narrow-minded and unreflecting as to 
think “ Collins’s ” lanes to Collins. I was like that myself a 
quarter of an hour ago, but I’ve changed a good deal since then, 
and now I’m by no means certain of it. I shouldn’t like to dogma- 
tise about the thing, anyway. All I knowis that when I saw it last 
Mr. Herbert Sprake had got it, and, as I feel sure he came by it 
quite honestly, I don’t rightly see how it can be Collins’s. At the 
same time, I keep an open mind on the subject. 

There was a great crowd round the door when I got there, and 
though I explained to several persons that I was a member of the 
press, they didn’t seem inclined to make way for me. On the con- 
trary, they said as they were pushing and squeezing their hardest 

were as much members of the press as I was and more so. 
(They couldn't have been both, of course, but I knew what they 
meant. I’m rather quick at catching people’s meaning—it doesn’t 
give me any trouble atall.) Sol to wait last, and put up with 
the seat they had been keeping for me all the time, 

I was olioatie eo and great preparations had been made 
for my reception. Mr. Sprake had the place cleaned and done 
up very prettily in cream and crimson and gold. A nice new carpet 
had been laid down, the paint and paper generally had been seen 
to, ahd a lot of new furniture ordered in. The special Scotch 
hadn’t been neglected either. I hope the chairman wasn’t deposed 
on my account, because there wasn’t the slightest necessity. I 
didn't object to him atall. Mr. Read was an excellent chairman, 
and kept us in order with a mingled urbanity and firmness which, 
if I may say so, sat well upon “the chair.’’ They've taken him 
behind the scenes now, however, where he will have a chance of 
ser emmy himself in a new field. 

Of the two or three audiences collected round the door, only about 
one and a-half got in, of course, and, as soon as we settled down to 
business, I ced Miss Lulie Vento on the stage. I don’t know 
what she was , because most of the people were talking 

about something else, but I that in her last song she was 
impersona an old woman because she shook a good deal. 
Though I my doubts when she began to dance—which she did 
— neatly—because—well—because they were pink and shapely, 
not at all like an old woman’s. 





Mr. Charles Gardiner presented to us one of those elderly ladies 
who are always so extremely unfortunate in their matrimonial! 
relations. Mr. Gardiner’s friend was a plucky old girl though. I. 


FUN. 
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of rather unfortunate selections upon three occasions she'd 
in for number four. Mr. Gardiner also introduced us to a 
from Olympia. 

Miss Ethel Buchanan is described “ as a most successful ballad- 
vocalist,” and I felt quite glad about it. It’s only right that she 
should be successful, because she’s good-looking sings very 
nicely. During this turn, by the way, the temperature began to 
be a bit oppressive, but an opportune shower, which came briskly 
through the open “sliding roof,” soon imparted a delicious cool- 
ness and fr ess to the atmosphere. This is an excellent 
arrangement, from which nobody is Jikely to withhold praise, 
except a few malcontents who occupy seats directly under the 
apertures 

Outaide a rustic country inn, apparently situated in a high-class 
London square, “‘ Vento” gave a capital ventriloquial entertain- 
ment, and was followed by Mr. Walter Kino, described as “‘ a vocal 
comedian of repute.”” It was not stated whether the repute was 
good or bad, and I didn’t like to ask. I always feel a delicacy 
about that sort of thing. His vocalisation certvinly had an 
elément of comedy in it, seeing that he gave his songs as recita- 
tions, while the band kindly played the tunes for him. His 
description of aristocratic ways “ Rahud Rotten Row” combined 
instruction and amusement very pleasantly. 


EEE 





*. At this point the audience was called upon to take a hand in a 
pleasant little game called ‘‘ Waiting for Godfrey.”” The gentleman 
was down for No. 8, but didn’t arrive till past 13, when all was, of 
course, forgiven. This was a test for the managerial arrangements 
anda risky moment, in the face of a holiday audience, but it was 
triumphantly tided over by the smart “keep-it-going” style in 
which the turns were presented, and after an “extra turn” by the 
gallery (consisting of “three pots a shilling”) on we went once 
more. 

The Detroit Brothers are adepts at keeping a balance in un- 
favourable circumstances, and seem to be as comfortable on their 
hands as on their feet, doubled the wrong way as straight, or with 
some one on their chest as not. Miss Flossie came and jodelled to 
us, and gave us a welcome dance. 

The Wiemars are clever and amusing “ slack-wire and musical 
performers.” One of them told us he was General Roberts’s 
trumpeter at Candahar. It’s always satisfactory to get these things 
accurately at first hand. Mistakes are so easily made, you know. 
Before he told us that, I’d nearly made up my mind that he was 
his own trumpeter. That just shows, you see. 

After this Mr. Harry Tate came and said that, with our kind 
permission, he would give us a few imitations. So we said he 
might, and he did. Capital they were, too, as usual. 

The final turns were Parker’s dogs, Hector and Lauraine, Little 
Tich, Miss Jenny Lloyd, and cab home. 

Tae County CouncILLor. 


Too Much of a Good Thing. 
—_ pretty — in my way 


Most men would have the same to say 
Providing men thought fit. 

I made a pretty girl my own, 
And ever since that day 

I cannot move about alone, 
She’s so much in my way. 
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TAKEN TOO LITERALLY. 


when I got tired of you.” 





All the Difference, 


Goop Mr. Jones was pale and thin, 
His mild, unpleasant smile 
Ensured immunity from sin, 
A free discharge from guile. 


And as he paced with nose in air, 
And gentle eyelid down, 

He met the bold and earthy*stare 
Of worldly Mr. Brown. 


And Jones’s face was very stern, 
Although ’twas turned aside, 
And on it passers might discern 

Humility—not pride. 








FUN. 7 


Her Husband.—*t How fond you are of millinery, dear. I wish I 
were a hat or a bonnet.” 
His Wife.—I wish you were, I could change you for another 


“ Brown’s quick,” he mused, ‘to help the sick, 


Should neighbour lack he gives, 
And upright as his own oak stick 
The honest life he lives. 


“But I am holier far than Brown— 
A patent reason why— 

In sombre black J walk the town, 
He wears a yellow tie. 


It Was the Weather. 


Manager (to Box-keeper).—‘* Well, they call this piece a frost— 


but I call it a thaw.” 
Box-keeper.—“ A tha, sir?”’ 


Manager.—“ Yes. See how th» audience have melted away.” 


—— = 


A. Tooth in the City. 


AND one who, reversing the order of thin will 
draw and eth tae: dachaas tie ae Tooth; tne: of ten bent 
known and handsomest of the set of Teeth in the ket, has 
set up for business for himself under the ee of Artemus 
T and Co., 21, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Gog and 
welcome Artemus, and wish him prosperity in his dealings. 
is a chip of the old—enamel. 


A Real Greasy-’un. 


Wso was Ajax Oileus ?—O I'll you soon tell, 
If you'll reach me my “ Lampriere’s Abridgment.” 
I fin an Ha poate be powell Sane See 
_ That they gave him command of a ridge-ment. 
Young vandals, delighting all beauty to spoil, we 
At school always construed him “ Ajax the Oily.” 


Read On. 


Henry S. Lzicu, with a lack of reverence for the genius of Dr, 
Watts, used to say that the punctuation of one of the most popular 
of the bardling’s effusions was all wrong. For example, an oft- 
quoted passage should have run thus :— 

“ Birds in their little nests agree, 

And "tis a shameful sight,” 
A purchaser of an aagerres copy of the Star was the other night 
shocked to read that “‘ Mr. Passmore Edwards offers to do for St. 
George's, Southwark.” 


The Pet Lamb. 


Marie had a little lamb, 
His front was white as snow, 
And ev'rywhere that Marie went 
The lamb was sure to go. 


When she appeared upon the stage 
The lamb was in the stalis, 

For Marie was a “ serio,” 
And sang at music-halls. 


Marie's lamb had heaps of wool 
To clothe the “ serio,” 

And ev'rywhere the singer went 
The wool was sure to go. 


And when tbe wool had di-app ared, 
The lamb’s attentions ceased, 

For Marie wouldn't go about 
With one completely fleeced, 


A CONTEMPORARY commenting on the Reinach family so un- 
favourably known in connection with the Panama scandal, con- 
cludes its article thus: ‘‘In Frankfort money was the Reinach’s 
god and cent. per cent. their prophet.” Surely this Jast word ought 
to have been spelt “profit.” 


“What! a B-low!” 


Wui te Champion Corbett, prize fighter and American gentleman, 
was “rehearsing the new blow which may knock out Fitzsim- 
mons,” and getting pictures made of himself in the p s'ure, Mrs, 
Champion Corbett was knocking him out in the Divorce Court in 
one round. 


Mitronic Morro ron Our Footrmen,—‘ They also serve who 
oaly stand and wait.” 
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Enhances the acceptability of every 
Sweet Dish or Fruit. 


NO EGGS REQUIRED. 
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n I am a lover of dogs. Just at 
I have no 


i me 
at home is a Willoughby pug 
‘inking — to be more or less intelligent than the 


et a few things he knows to an absolute 


One is that a 2 ndor all circum compound will 
under all circumstances. So he 


i , lap, lap—three laps to a swallow 
—until yn its tek imsow tile Held os « 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen. He does not even know it 

its common name of water. He merely knows it as a sure 
oure for a dry throat. And therein he practically knows all I 
know, or you, or anybody else. When his doggish interior is 
cool and moist he wouldn’ t give two barks for all the chemistry 
that ever stained men’s fingers or fuddled their brains. Dogs 
don’t worship words. 

Do you catch hold of the great lesson there is in this? I’m 
afraid you don’t—yet. Let's carry the idea further. 

Here is a woman who tells about a bad illness she had, an 
illness that lasted many years, She says, among other things, 
this; ‘‘ During all this weary period of pain and weakness I 
was attended by various doctors and took many medicines, 
but none of them did me any good.” 

Now this is the point we want to get at. Why didn’t some 

those medicines do that suffering woman some good? Thirst, 

(whioh is @ fever) is cured by a pint of water. Why could not 

“‘ medical science’ cure her ailment (whatever it was) with its 
drugs ? 

She says: ‘In the early part of April, 1880, I began to feel 
weak and ailing, not knowing what had come over me. Every- 
thing was a trouble to me; I felt so heavy and languid. Myskin 
was sallow, and the whites of my eyes tinged yellow. I was 
often sick, and spat up a bitter stuff. I hada foul taste in my 
mouth, and no relish for any kind of food. After eating the 

simplest things I had distress in the stomach, and much weight 
pain at the chest. I werd. gw troubled with wind, and 
got = ease until I had vomited freely. 

“In this way I continued, better and worse, but never long 


FUN. 
THAT IS ENOUGH FOR ME. 
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free from sickness and pain. Through eating very little (having 
no appetite) I lost flesh until I became very thin. During al] 
this weary period of pain and weakness I was attended by 
various doctors and took many medicines, but none of thens 
did me any good. 

‘In October, 1893, Mr. Thomas Parry, the postmaster at 
Marton, told m husband about Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and 
said he was confident if I would use it, it would do me good. 
My husband got a bottle, and after taking it for only a single 
week I felt much better. My appetite came back, and 
the sickness and pain were not nearly so bad. You may 
suppose that I continued taking the Syru e without any urging. 
After I had used up the cada bottle I felt altogether like 
another person. I was quite strong, and began to enjoy living 
as I had not done for years. This medicine seemed to go to 
the right spot almost from the first dose. I may mention that 
I gained half a stone in weight in less thana month. I know 
many who have been benefited by Mother Seigel’s Syrup after 
no other medicine had any effect on them whatever. A friend 
of ours living at Dewsbury was cured by it after the doctors 
said she was consumptive and incurable. I don’t know what 
the Syrup is made of, and I don’t care to know. It is enough 
for me that it drove away my illness when nothing else could 
doit. (Signed) (Mrs.) Jane Elizabeth Borley, Marton, Lincoln, 
April 24th, 1895.” 

Why, then, did not the medicines which Mrs. Borley 
previously took cure her? Because they were not adapted to 
her disease—chrgnic indigestion or dyspepsia. Stones won't 
do in the place of bread, nor serpents in lieu of fish. The deep 
reason why Mother Seigel’ s Syrup is so mighty to cure and to 
heal I do not know myself. That is one of Nature's secrets. 
It lies among the ingredients that compose it, and their com- 
bination. But what if we cannot tell that? What odds does 
it make? The thirsty animal doesn’t know what water is 
made of, yet he drinks it and is refreshed. “T was ill; I 
used Mother Seigel’s Syrup; I am well.” That’s all you and 
I care about it. 
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On Tour. 


Guide to ruin).—That tower on the right is called a 


Norman Keep. 
Yankee Towrist.—Yaas, just the name for it. Those Normans 
managed to keep every castle. 


Nor or tHe Ricut Stamp.—The Philatelic forger’s now doing 
time. 


Tue Laroxpst CIROULATION In THE WoRLD.—The Wheel at 
Earl's Court. 


NOTICE. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 





‘*FUN ” Office is now situate at 53, FLEET 
STREET, London, E.C., to which address all 


Communications should be sent. 
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LINCOLN LN ALBUM. 


Lincoln ietats Gite Ben Stam 
Priced Catalogue (Tenth Edition). lustrated by 3” 
mage of Stamps, and containing Atlas of 16 Coloureé 
Maps, with spaces to hold over ¢,000 Stamps, and 
dates, colours, and values of every Stamp, aD as 
values of most of them. The little notes in thie Edinet 
describing the names of the various its and 











information will be found very useful. Bound in cloth, * 
«| post free, 5s. 6d. 
— PPB OO le el lal al ell 
Set of Five Congo Stamps, oblong. . wkn rot, SS 
Set of Seven U.S.A. Columbus Stamps, oblong ee ee . 2 
Set of Seven North Borneo . co (6 


One Shilling Lincoln Album. New Edition published, with spaces for 
Stamps, bound in cloth, t free, ls. rr | fast 

lnucermaren Lasr oF mar Sere oy Sranrs Cesar Pacwers or Stamps, Postrace Stax? Asc 
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TRUE TILL DEATH (?). 


Scene I.—An old-fashioned conservatory shaped like the letter T. 
Characters: An engaged couple. Arthur, avery young man, and 
Editha, an immature young lady, who reads “ Pse ms,” and 
adores the ‘* Yellow Book,” also Bob, aged 17, Editha’s brother, a 
young cub, lime: The twilight of a summer evening. Sounds 
of music come through the open doors leading into a distant room, 
where someone is softly playing apiano. The air is heavy with the 
scent of heliotrope, honeysuckle, and freshly-watered mignonette. 
Arthur and Editha are standing quite close together in a far corner 
of the conservatory. 

Editha.—“ I always did hate saying good bye, dear, but this is 
worse than I had dreaded. Why must you go?” 

_Arthur (who has answered the same question about thirty-nine 
times already without beng weary). ‘ Well, I think I ought to see 
the world, darling, and T should never get a chanceagain. Besides, 
I shall not be gone long, and when I return——”’ 

Editha.—“ You will find me waiting for you——’ 

Arthur.— Here ?” 

Editha.—“ Yes, here, among the flowers, in this dear old place 
where we have spent such happy moments.” 

Arthur.—“ And shall again, little one.” 

Editha.—“ Oh, Arthur, you will be true to me ?” 

Arthur.—“ True till death, my darling. And you? Ah, yes, I 
know, you will be true to me.” 

ae (quoting ).—**‘ Constancy, sweet in woman, noble in 
Man 2 99 

Arthur.— ‘ Sweet in woman.’ Yes; but I must confess I don’t 
see anything very ‘ noble’ about itin mam. Inconstancy is ignoble, 
but constancy is such a simple, natural thing where men and 
women love as we do. I od not help being constant to you, 
Editha, my darling.” 

Editha.—“ Nor I to you, my own dear love.” 

Bob (beard off).— Sorry to interrupt you two, but the trap’s 
ready and you haven’t too much time for your train, Arthur. e 

governor’s in the billiard-room, and says you had better go and 


play him fifty up, Teddy (Editha’s nickname, bestowed by Bob), 
while I am gone to the station with Arthur.” 

Editha.—“ Good night, my own true darling.” 

Arthur.—" Good night, and good bye, my own, my only love,” 
etc., etc., etc. 

Scene II.—The same. Characters: Editha and Bob, Time: A 
summer afternoon two years later. Letters had been frequent between 
the engaged couple at first, but gradually, as Arthur wandered 
farther and farther from the beaten tracks of civilisation, their 
correspondence had grown more ¢ . The last letter of his was 
recewed about siz months before, and was dated from the neighbour- 
hood of the oil-rivers, somewhere on the West Africancoast. Editha 
has grown pale and grave of late; a look of anwiety has s tt- 
self wpon face, which has made her parents wneasy. b is 
furious, for he hates to be made to look a fool, and yesterday he 
heard that Arthur had returned to his place. He has been over to 
see, and is just back. 

Bob.—“ Here, look here, Teddy, don’t make a scene and I'll tell 
you something.” 

ee (faintly).—‘“* Yes, Bob, go on, I am prepared for the 
wo Ra 

Bob.—“ Oh, shut up about the worst, and for goodness sake don't 
go and faint. Well, 1 went up to the house. You wouldn't know 
— — there is a new wing on the south side, and a 
sp eD BINEE Ts ”” 

Editha.—" Yes, yes, go on.” 

Bob.—* Well, the Johnny showed me into the library and took 
- card. A few minutes after Arthur came in with an awfully 
jolly girl and introduced me ——.” 

Bathe. His wife ? tf 

not trusting himself to = nods. 

Editha.—" Leave me for a little while, Bob. Iam not going to 
faint. Don’t send mother. 

Bob.—* All right.” (Going.) “ She stands it uncommonly well, 
by Jove, girls are puzzles.” —% es. | 

Editha (seats herself at table and commences a letter),—" Dear 
Fred, we need not elope, he is back, and has brought home's 
We «0 40 ha 
“ Constancy sweet in woman, noble in man.” 


Judicial. 


An authority who may be expected to decide impartially’ on 
re for and against any case that is brought before him.—A 
Pro-Conaul. 


I reap ina paper the other day this extraordinary statement : 
“The Prince Pt Wales is the sc endee correspondent of the 
Birmingham Post——" 

This naturally excited my curiosity, and I read further, when I 
sate SF cy ayy Be left out. 2 Se eee 
Prince o —the London corresponden Birming 
Post is told—likely to visit tne German Em “om 

Wonderiel how © deci er @ edule ants the mooning of 0 
sentence, isn’t it? 


Noricz.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 
Mier ad wolass crcompanied by 2 shamped ond addressed envelope. 
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By THe “ Exrant TERRIBLE.” 


I nEApD that the Emperor and Empress of Japan have an idea of 
making a European tour, to include England, of course. They would 
receive a right hearty welcome. But we ought to get rid of the 
Shahzada first; although that might postpone the Mikado’s visit to 
the Greek Kalends. It was all through taking the Afghan Prince 
to see that ballet. We must take care to kcep the Japanese Emperor 
out of the Empire, or his Empress might have a few-nasty words to 
say to our Queen if he displayed a similar desire to linger longer. 


* * * 


The House of Commons has been sadly put about. On the night 
of the insignificant discussion as to whether Daly, the dynamitard, 
should be allowed to take his seat, an honourable member arose 
and drew attention to the “ horrible smells from the drains near the 
bar.”’ Terrible. Was it the bad whiskey or beer that had “ gone 
off’? We shall probably know some day. Meanwhile, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson should be on the alert. Here, surely, is another 
argument in favour of temperance. 


LA * - 


A horrible thought strikes me that it was not that bar, but the 
Bar. But I am not going to let a detail like that interfere with my 
joke. 


v 


Mr. Akers-Douglas, as First Commissioner of Works, asked for 
notice of the question. Well, it might not be regular, but, surely, 
the effluvia gave noticeenough. 

, a 
NOTICE OF THE QUESTION, 
‘Oh, please, sir,” said the new M.P., 

“ There is an awful smell, 
Oh, can't you rid us of it, please ? 
We none of us feel well,” 
But up rose the Commissioner, 
“ Give notice, sir, you must.” 
He notice gave, but typhoid now's 
Turned that M.P. to dust. 


An honest burglar sauntered in 
To Thompson's house one night, 

He held his pistol at the head 
Of T., who shook with fright, 

When Thompson called the policemar 
** Give notice, sir,”’ he said. 

The honest burglar copped the swag, 
And Thompson now is dead. 


Lhe « t coming down a hill 
At Fiying Dutchman speed 

Knock ver portly gentleman, 
Several, indeed. 

They tell him he should ring the bel! 
As notice that “I come.” 

He answers,“ Rats! You learn to keey 
Your equilibrium.” 


When England is invaded aad 
A foe is at her gate 

Our War Office, as usual, 
Will probably be late, 

When war breaks out, our chiefs may « 
“Give notice e’er you strike.” | 
And meanwhile, we shall find our heads 

Will decorate a spike. 


FUN. 


Apr of Daly, the arguments in favour of his release were 
ad:fdedly wea <ly. 
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Rather than he should hold the Limerick seat and write M.P. 
after his name, the Limerick seat shsuld remain M.T. 


* * * 
They now call the Liberal party the “ vu'gar fraction.” 
“ * * 


We call the Turk the “ Unspeakable”’; but he must have used a 
lot of bad language after reading Lord Salisbury’s speech. 


A Quid Pro Quo. 


F rep patronised Bobby, and snubb’d him no end, 
As was fit, being wiser and older; 

In a moment of pique, though, he gave his young friend 
What is commonly called the cold shoulder. 


The process was not unattended with pain, 
And, in thinking the circumstance over, 

He feels he can never be happy again, 
Until he his friend’s-hip recover. 


It Was Not Treating Me Well. 


He was a toffish sort of fellow and always seemed to be trying 
to get an order out of me—not for goods, you know—but for the 
‘upper boxes, not admitted after seven,” sort of thing. For I earn 
@ precarious but fairly honest living as a prompter and player of 
smal] parts, and he lives on the same flat as I do. I got him a pass 
at last, and met him with Phil Tanker, our leading juvenile, as he 
was coming out, so I thought I’d introduce them—when he said, 
‘'T don’t want to know an actor—I’m obliged to know you 

Now what on earth could he have meant. 





Dors a Homeopath ever issue an Epps-idixit ? 





























RUSTIC SATIRE. 


Hoige (who has called to see the Squire half-a-dozen times in 
vain .—* Oh, ’e carn't see me, carn’t 'e? Well, jist you give ’en 
Inv complaints, an’ tell en as ‘ow I'd call'd, not concarnin’ ‘im, 
Lut ter ‘quire arter the ’ealth o' 'is termips.” 
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Frivolets. 


One gets tired of the little 
endearments of the French press. 
One of the latest efforts of the 
Liberté is to the effect that, 
whereas the French nation are in 
the habit of rendering glorious 
services to humanity at large 
(the writer instances the sup- 
pression of piracy in the Mediter- 
ranean), English rule teaches 
conquered races nothing but the 
use of Colman’s mustard and 
Palmer’s biscuits. 

At any rate, we have occasion- 
ally taught the French one thing 
—and that is to moderate their 
language, and doubtless the 
lesson will be repeated in the 
future. And, after all, what 
particular service are these noble, 
self-denying Frenchmen at pre- 
sent rendering the world in 
Madagascar? It seems ungrate- 
ful on the part of the Hovas and 
Queen Ran, etc., but they posi- 
tively are as bad as we are in 
their opinion of French dis- 
interestedness. 


Besides, I always had an idea 
that our Mediterranean fleet 
assisted very materially in the 
suppression of the Algerine 
pirates—but, of course, you can 
never trust history books! 


Japan is not at all pleased with 
Russia. Naturally. Russia has 
behaved like a bear, as usual. 
The plucky little Japs have never 
been a race of bear-tamers, but 
they are prepared to try their 
hand, if occasion arises—for they 
are not tame bearers, either. 
When soldiers refuse to feast on 
returning from a campaign, 
surely they are pretty sore 
about something. At least, we 
judge by our own dear Thomas. 
They say ‘the war is not over 
yet.” Russia, even on the 
strength of their glorious and 
world - shaking alliance with 
France, will hesitate to check 
Japan in her Corea. 


Mr. Gully is once more Speakers 
We are glad. First, because he 
Is @ good man. Second, because 
such a graceful lesson in political 
politeness will do the Opposition 
some good. But there, the strong 
are ever merciful, 


The ‘‘Sunday clothes” ques- 
tion is exercising certain papers 
at the present moment. Person- 
ally, we don’t believe in the idea 
that people stay away from 
church because their clothes are 
Shabby. If they do, the going 
there would be useless for them, 
seeing that they would only go 
for appearance’s sake. Still, if 
peop'e are allowed to go to 
church exactly as they please (in 
their business clothes, for in- 
Stance), some funny complica- 
tions might occur. A harlequin 
might come in with a ballet girl ; 
or Blondin, in tights, might 
escort Miss Beckwith in profes- 
sional costume! No _ parson 
could be expected to preach 
under such circumstances. 



























































































































































































































































































JEALOUSY. 
He.—** She } lays the lyre wonderfully we ag 
She.—** Lots’of girls could do trat if they tried,” 














An Irish Peace. 
Hearty (the Peacemaler) :— 
O Erin! must I look in vain 
For honest friends and true ? 
Who will not give your Healy pain, 
Or try ascendancy to gain, 
But live for me and you. 
McCarthy's to your interests blind, 
And Dillon's simply mad, 
O'Brien too—but never mind, 
In me a trusty friend you'l! find, 
Ledad ! 
Oh me, ah me! I feel the lash 
Of that too Liberal Whip. 
I think myself that it was rash 
Upon his dirty Saxon cash 
To put a Celtic grip. 
Are thore no servant girls to bleed, 
No nursemaids staunch and true, 
To ald us in our hoor of need ? 
But I am led who fain would lead, 
Goroo ! 
‘* Peace, peace,’ they cry. There is no peace 
For upright honest Tim, 
Until his rivals frankly cease 
From demonstrating their release 
From deference to him. 
The noblest Roman of them all, 
Must I in bondage moan ? 
A spade a spade I must not cal! 
I get no praise at all, at all, 
Ochone |! 











IN A CRITICAL CONDITION. 
Visitor to the Hal.—“ How's the Master now, Steward?” 
ward.— Dreadful bad. In fact, Doctor says that, if he don’t get better, Le’l! not answer for the consequences.” 
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Shall I, who dare to take my stand 
Where angels fear to tread, 

Shall I by this weak-minded band 

Be gently taken by the hand 
And calmly put to bed. 

Such treatment I will not endure 
From place and power grabbers. 

Don’t think to make yourselves secure 

By bonneting the good and pure, 

Bejabbers ! 


O Erin, put your trust in me 

It’s I'm your friend, you know. 
Come weal, come woe whate’er may be, 
Your faithful soldier Timothy 

Will always boss the show. 
Blake me no Blake! Pray what is Blake 

Compared with me, egad ! 
Mistakes are things 7 cannot make, 
Except perhaps, for Erin’s sake. 

Bedad! 


(Shaking his fist.) 


Ah, Dillon, you are lost, my friend, 
You've raised the blood of Tim! 

Though he forgive you, still your end 

Will be as Providence shall send, 
Assisted, sir, by him. 

You flout, you sneer, you’re in my way, 
What will become of you ? 

For I'm still eager for the fray, 

‘‘ Forgiveness "’ fights another day, 

Whirroo ! 
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Ir New York Divorce seriously depopulates the United Kingdom, 
we shall have a casus belli nst the United States. It is not 
unlikely; for it pointe out that, under an old law in New York 
State, a man or ane or she be ’cute ager A legally 
practise the exciting pastime of polygamy or polyandry. e 
author of the play in which this Bp ae is brought to light, 
does not carry his motive to that logical conclusion ; for that which 
is legal in New York real life, would hardly pass muster on the 
Eng ish stage, in spite of Ibsen and all his works. 

© prove that he is not making game of us, the author prints 

this note on the programme :— 

New York permits polygamy and pens in certain cases. Desertion 
for five years, without knowledge that the deserter is living, permits the one 
dese to marry again, and the second marriage is valid, though the de- 
serter returns. © second marriage may be declared void upon proper 

tition, but if no such petition be made, and all parties are satisfied, one 

usband may live in lawfal wedlock with two or more wives, or one wife 
with two or more husbands, The children will inherit, and both wives will 
be entitled to dower. 

So that, you see, intending emigrants will not set out on a wild 
goose chase. As for the play, it is very wild indeed. It is another 

imen of the antique “ Jack-in-the-box " order, and the chief 

characters are the doors. Everybody else would be quite out of 
lace except for them. The doors are not “ starred” on the bills, 

t I hope they are receiving adequate remuneration for their 
services, I assure them, they hold the management in their hands 
—or, rather, handles. Scenes are often “struck’’; but if these 
doors went on strike the play could not go on. 


To tell the story would be as difficult a task as that of boiling 
down the “ Encyclopedia Britannica " into half a column of Fun, 
I do not mean to attempt the task, so there is no need for alarm. 
Next to the doors kisses have the chief réle. Kissing in New York 
is evidently a very different thing from kissing in the old country. 
It has a promiscuousness and a comprehensiveness that is as yet 

uite beyond us, though we shall, no doubt, arrive at it in the 
of time. All these things make it so hard to be alive now 
instead of a hundred years hence. A vista is opened out to our 
children that may well make us green with envy. In New 
ork Divorce you have only got to meet a lady for the first time 
anyhow, and anywhere, to kiss her on the spot, or lips, or cheek. 
It seems to be e , the right thing todo. Indeed, I believe it 
is duly set out in the American “ Handbook to Etiquette.” 
America is a great country) 


There is a young artist and a rich old uncle. You may have 
heard of them. Young artist has, unknown to old uncle (who bears 
the unfunny name of Goldcoyne) married a second time. First wife 
was antique and wealthy, and left young artist all her wealth—also 
7 middle-aged stepson. Stepson, as per recipe above, had 
married and deserted Salena. Salena, ng herself as widow 
marries young artist—also as per — above. Young artist has 
unintentionally written compromising letter to his former model for 
the nude. The author has carefully arranged that it might be 
construed into a promise of marriage. She appears as a dresaj 
maker, and is transformed into artist’s parlour maid. Motive or 
modus operandi not clear. Rich uncle Secon. Artist 
in great straits to hide his marriage to na. Stepson and Salena 
also keep their matrimonial ent quiet. -model levies 
ene ee, 08 has good time pay ae ae not suffi- 

strong for au ; imaginary baby u Whose ? 
Nobody knows—not even the audience. Audience doesn’t much 
care. Rather weary of watching human kaleidoscopic effects. 
At length “baby is found to be stepson, who marries model. 
Thus, according to New York (stage) law, all the others are left in 
statu quo ante, or uncle, or father, or mother-in-law, or something. 
Doesn't matter at all. All rot. Also too many double ententes. 
“Vulgarity no substitute for fun. 


FUN. 


Mr, Wilfrid Clarke played admirably—as, indeed, being the son 
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of his father, John 8S. of that name—we expected him todo. Miss 
Hudspeth made a vivacious model, other parts were well—but not 
brilliantly—rendered. . 

A Youngster’s Adventure, by Mr. Clarke, precedes the F comp de 
resistance—which I shall resist with all my might —and does not. 
require — g more than mention. It makes up for the 
antiquity of its plot by the grandiloquence of its dialogue. 

Miss Olga Nethersole’s appearance at the Grand was a most 
interesting affair. Miss Nethersole is one of the actresses who will 

go far” and fare better. She is steadily mounting the ladder of 
fame—a figure of speech the t age of which vouches for its 
absolute respectability. Her Marguerite, in Camiile—the English 
version of the threadbare Dame auz Camélias—was a surprise. It 
was @ very powerful piece of acting. A little coarse and too highly 
coloured, perhaps, in parts, but a thoroughly strong, nervous, 
dramatic piece of work. If Miss Olga will cultivate restraint and 
le, she a brilliant career before her. She has beauty, talent, 
) yeique, and discrimination. All she has to do is to guard against 
a tendency to exaggeration and a desire to give “‘ new readings.” 
We saw this in the Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith at the Garrick, and 
we caught glimpses of itagain at the Grand. 


The New Barmaid at the Métropole, was very light and bright 
and tuneful. It should be a great success on tour. John Crook’s 
music is excellent, the mounting brilliant, the company good 
generally: though one or two members of it are noe well placed, and 

e book smart. BG 

GossAMEB. F. 


THEY were discussing a popular dancer. Her own particula 
mash said, “‘ Well, ol’ chappie, she nevah shows her temper.” +3}, 
** Ya-as,” said the other, “‘ but it’s about all she doesn’t show.” 

And ructions were the order of the evening. 
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GETTING HOT. 
Judge Fun (to Clerk of the Court).—“‘The atmosphere of the 


Court is very sultry, Joblins. What can it mean?” 


Joblins.—“ This divorce case we are trying, yer Worship~ -fifteen 
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‘The Aldershot Burglar. 


Poor fellow, he was well-known to 
the police, and, after entering the 
quarters of an officer in the Royal 
Artillery, and those of the colonel of 
the Argyle and Sutherland High- 
landers, and after struggling with a 
servant girl, fired six shots from his 
revolver, without hitting anybody, he 
was eventually captured in a little 
forest near the abode of Sir Evelyn 
Wood. He was evil in wood just then, 
wasn’t he? But let that pass. We 
wish to express our profound sympathy 
with the poor ill-used burglar! and 
he was felled to the ground by a cruel 
military policeman and conveyed to 
the police station. Subscriptions for 
the poor burglar may be sent here, 


In one’s travels one often hears of 
a sheet of water, but I don’t think 
Munchausen himself ever heard of a 
blanket thereof. 

[Wait a bit, we have met with ac- 
counts of water beds, beds of rivers, 
beds of oysters (rather uncomfortable 
these, we should say, after a tiring 
day); then there are the ocean’s 

illows, or is it billows? Ah, well! 
t matters not.—ED.] 


Tue title of Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
next novel will probably be “ The 
Wodehouse Peerage, or, Norfolk Island 
Outdone.” 


A cHARGE of highway robbery was the other day brought against 
Thomas Lynch. Of course, they gave him “ Lynch law.” 
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GETTING COLD. 
Judge Fun.— The Coart is getting terribly cold, Joblins, Oan 


you account for it?"’ ‘ 
Joblins.—“ Yes, yer Worship. Case {just coming on is & dispute 
about the ownership of an ice well.” 
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NOT QUITE WHAT SHE MEANT. 
‘* Well, mum, before I can decide on taking the situation, I must ask you if followers 


is allowed?” 
‘‘Oh, yes; we have a Special Mothers’ Meeting held here every month for the enjoyment 


of the servants.” 


Fragment of a Conversation Heard Outside 
a Music Hall. 


‘Ou! any price you like? " 
“ Well, what price?” 
“ The best, of course.” 
‘* Well, that’s Lilian Price.” 


At Quarter Sessions. 


Excerpt on the theory,of a very liberal interpretation bei 
itted to the saying, “Si vis pacem, para bellum,” it wo 
almost seem to be a contradiction in terms to address Her Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace as “‘ Your War-ships.” 


Earnest writes: ‘I see bank notes cost a halfpenny each. Would 
the Bank of England authorities supply less than 20 ata time? I 
have 8d. in hand and would like to invest.” 

[Put it in your waistcoat pocket that will in-vest it for you.— 


Ep.]) 
The Red Tape Office Again. 


WE all know the saying, “ Sure as eggs is eggs’; which, though 
incontravertibly true, is singularly ungrammatical. A junior clerk 
in this department, being disappointed as to his expected, and, from 
his own point of view, well-merited, promotion, remarks that to say 
the Office Head is off his head is an equally incontestable truism, 
and grammatically more according to ker. 


We wonder what the dentist's feelings were when he saw bis 
sign painter had made his facia read: ‘Try our new system of 
pain without relief.” 


An eminent pbrenologist bad just been investigating the cranial 
developments of a gentlemanly stranger, and banded him a chart 
«Wheh pame? ” sald the eminent phrenologist, es he pespared 60 
a pame?” e t D » a8 
nee. 2 said the gentleman! And he 

* , ron,” gen stranger. 
walked oté leciving, Gis eonisiant das 0 Bitio tapes , 


Wuex Rickert, Smith, and Co. make*out a circular together can 
they be said to be coal-aborating? 


Inquiner.—No. Diachylon plaister is not made by the Dyacs of 
Borneo. 
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ON THE SANDS, BLACKPOOL. 


Artist.—' Will you allow me to sketch you, ma’am?” 
Fishwoman.—" Me! Wy, now, who do yer take me for—Ryalty?"” 


My Friend Chippendale. 


Very nice fellow, indeed, is Chippendale. Charming companion 
and all that. But he rides his hobbies to death. And such 
hobbies! He is at present going in for the antique, and he is 
ae not thorough. I'll just give you an illustration. About 
® month ago I met him in Whitehall. We estopped and exchanged 
a few commonplaces. Then he asked me if I'd noticed his hat. I 
had noticed it, and had given it a very unfavourable notice—a 
slate for a tile, 80 to speak—but I didn’t want to hurt his feelings, 
sol saidno. “ Well,” he continued, ‘I can assure you that this 
hat has been in my family for years. It isone of our most cherished 
heirlooms. A Chippendale bought it at a sale during the Wars of 
the Roses!"’ Of course, I pretended to admire it, but, as I am not 
proud, I wished him good day. You see, I thought it would look 
ostentatious to be seen walking down Pall Mall with an heirloom of 
that description. I hate ostentation. 

A week after the hat incident I saw Chippendale with an elderly 
lady, a very elderly lady, in the Green Park. Chippendale seemed 
very proud of her, so I concluded she was an heirloom or something 
of that sort. Well, the morning after I met Chippendale at the 
club. He was very cheerful. ‘So you caught us, did you!" he 
said, slyly. ‘ Well, keep it dark, there’s a good fellow.” 

“ Keep what dark?” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, I thought you'd know,” said Chippendale, “‘ we're engaged | "’ 

“Now, Chippendale,” I retorted, ‘am I mad or are you? Who 
are engaged ? "’ 
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“ Why, we are,” said Chippendale. “TI and the girl you saw me 
with yesterday in the park.” 

. Girl | ” I yelled, “ girl, why she looked old enough——.__ 

“So she is, so she is,” said my friend, cu o= eeeky. 
“Quite old enough. But not tooold. Louis Quatorze. tches 
my furniture. Picked her at Bath. Going to marry her to- 
morrow. Special license. Meanwhile, not a word. ere’s & 
a regular crowd after her. Ta, ta!” and Chippendale went out 
radiant. 

A fortnight afterwards I saw a big crowd of people in"the Strand 
cheering something, so I ran up to see what it was. The sort of 
thing I might have expected. Mr. and Mrs. Chippendale in a 
sedan chair, being taken to Bow Street for obstructing the pave- 
ment, Before I could slip away Chippendale saw me, and insisted 
on shaking hands through the window. The crowd cheered, and 
the police told me to move on. “ You will not desert us?” said 

ndale. What could Ido? I went with them We were 
all fined forty shillings, and my name—Blitherwack, Julius Casar 
Blitherwack—appeared in the papers under the head of “ Lunatics 
at large!” Of course, J don’t mind. I’m above all that sort of 
thing. But one doesn’t like one’s family name to be made too 
ublic, does one? JBesides, I’ve always been known to my 
intimates as Tommy, and Julius Cesar has come as such a sur- 
prise to them that the club is positively unbearable. 

Saw Chippendale yesterday. Poor fellow was quite broken down. 
It seems almost impossible to me when I think of it; but Chippen- 
dale ought to know. Mrs Chippendale’s mother has turned up. As 
Chippendale says he may have a taste for antiquities, but. he 
doesn’t collect fossils. I asked him what he had done with her. 
He said that he had sent her to the stores to be repaired, and 
meanwhile he had advertised her in the Eachange and Mart. I’m 
sure I hope he will get rid of her, but I doubt it. Anyway, it will 
teach Chippendale a lesson. As I have often told him, it is unwise 
to buy a pig in a poke, even though a crowd may happen to be 
after it. Poor Chippendale ! 
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THE TRILL OF THE TRIPPER. 


O lor! Olor! Never no more 
If I once get ashore! ! 














ROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as “‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis” 
do so for thelr own profit. BEWARE! 
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‘‘ Loox, Papa, THAT LADY HAS GOT THREE BODIES," m 


_ In the Notes and Queries column of a contemporary this ques- 
tion recently appeared: ‘Am I legally bound to retain the ticket 
given me by the omnibus companies on paying my fare, as on it 
they say I must?—J.” This is our answer. J. is informed that 
he is legally bound to have the ticket framed and glazed and tied 
round his neck, or securely fastened to the back of his coat. 
Should he die, the ticket must be buried with him, right side up 
with care—to be given up on landing. Further information on 
er Would J. like to know the year or the day of the 
month ? 


Says a contemporary, ‘A New York message explodes the 
rumour that the dynamite manufacturers of America are arranging 
a ‘ trust.’ 5° 
_ The presumption is that it was a telegraphic message. If so, it 
is no wonder the electricity exploded the dynamite; but who, in 
their senses, would trust dynamite after what we know about it ? 
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Bote 
—The Analyst. " rt Lone JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 





Exclusive Intelligence. 


“T. P.,” who is in splendid form, 
orm by the see SS ee 
say, strong, scored 
mensely Bh phew Brot 
ing of Parliament. This is how he, 
beneath “ Big Ben,” went for the 
Right Honorable Joseph: “ When 
Mr. Chamberlain sat on the 
Bench there was a shout in 
which sgust, — —- 7] con- 
tempt [what a shipping order!) were 
combi we Fess to follow when - 
the gridion is hot enough. 


The Westminster Gasette, which at 
least claims to be an up-to-date jour- 
nal, states in an article descriptive of 
‘‘ Where our Famous Writers Live,” 
that “Mr. Walter Besant has built 
himself a commodious house in 
F Gardens, Hampstead, and 
in this neighbourhood are Dr, Parker 
and many other thinkers and writers." 
Dr. Parker will, no doubt, be flattered 
to learn that he is considered a 
thinker. As to Mr. Walter Besant, 
it is evident that the report of his 
— been knighted, which ap- 
peared in the papers some time ago, 
was not like some of his own charm- 
ing fictions founded on fact. 































THs greatest of all the half-penny A 

journals states that “‘ Dr. W. G. Grace | ae 
as six bate which he plays with a) 

alternately throughout the season. + 
They are of a special kind, designed ae 
by himself.” Possibly. But we call aoe 
for more pee Does the Ba. 
greatest of all the half-penny journals 4 
mean to say that those bats are not 
in the important matter of “ blade,” 
of the regulation length and bredth : 
especially breadth ? 


“ Wuere there’s a whelk there's 
always a wave,” is the shell-fish 7 
om A motto, ‘ee 
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Tue difference between some of the lesser rascals in the Liberator 
frauds and the collection of huts in which the Californian gold- 
seekers lived is—the former were minor scamps, and the latter 
miner’s camps. | 
A STATISTICIAN says “‘ Three thousand marriages are performed 
over the world every day.” Fancy that! Born fools! Ah! a 
Tommy Carlyle was right with his “‘ mostly,” after all. Wasn't he? 


In a recent issue we see ‘An Asterisk man” wants to get rid of iat 
he hangman. In short, to do away with capital punishment Ear 
altogether. nie + 

He-hem! We can quite understand the reasons for the wish ! ee 

“Tue people of London are computed to spend £1,200,000 daily.” 
I grieve to say I do not spend my fair share. Am I legally 
compelled to do this? If so, how are they going too set oom ah 
it? Be 
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Sranches fas 


LONDON! 


42, Glasshouse Street, Regent Street, W 
9, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
5 and 6, Bucklersbury, e, B.C. 
72, Mark Lane, E.0. 
86 and 87, Bish St. Within, E.C. 


Court, Cornhill, B.C. 
, Coleman Street, B.C. 
45, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BIRMINGHAM: 


York Passage and High Street. 
18, Temple Street. 


MANCHESTER: 
Commercial Buildings, Cross Street. 


LIVERPOOL : 
11, Dale Street. 


EDINBURGH: 
7, South St. Andrew Street. 


DUNDEE: 
8, Murraygate. 


Hs BRIGHTON : 
) i 10, Ship Street. 


iy RYDE: 





























74, Union Street. 


i DUBLIN: 
Commercial Buildings, Dame Street. 
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THE BODEGA COMPANY Ltd 


é» Wine and Spirit Importers and Merchants. 








Agencies :— 


LONDON: 
The Arches, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 
87, Hereford Road, Bayswater. 
62, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate. 
158, Stroud Green Road, Crouch Hill, &. 
17, The Parade, Oricklewood. 


BIRMINGHAM : 


17, Temple Row and Bradford Passage, 
Corporation Street. 
120, Great Hampton Street, 


HASTINGS: 
94 and 25, Robertson Street. 


GLASGOW : 

11, South Exchange Place. 
St. George’s Cross. 
225, New City Road. 
Charing Cross. 

183, North Street. 
Kent Road. 


Also at 


MANCHESTER 
And elsewhere. 








val The BODEGA system of business has been established more than 
\aiiai| a quarter of a century. 


hl The opportunity of tasting the Company’s shipments in the Original 
a! Casks, at reasonable prices per sample glass, enables customers to 
familiarise themselves with Wines which are pure, and therefore 
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Telegraphic Address: “BODEGA, LONDON.” 











Head Offices: 88, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., London. 


Telephone No. 1,297. 


PRICE LISTS OBTAINABLE AT ANY OF THE ABOVE ADDRESSES, OR THROUGH THE POST UPON APPLICATION. 
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Sik FREDERICK MILNER has taken to political joking. He said 
recently that the House of Commons has “‘a good Butcher to kill 
Home Rule, a Sexton to arrange for its burial, a Field in which to 
ps4 it, a Chaplin to read the services over it, and a Clark to say 
‘Amen,’” 


* * * 


It has also, apparently, a man Mil(li)ner to make little verbal 
fripperies and decorate its debate, 


* * * 


It sounds somewhat incongruous, but it seems that Keir Hardie 
and Baron Alphonse de Rothschild are on the same platform. The 
millionaire Baron thinks that the reign of capital is not destined to 
endure. Interest dwindles, and in another generation the man who 
has £4,000 a year may think himself rich, so rapid is the fall in 
interest and the spread of socialistic theories. 


* * * 


Well, Baron, show yourself a pioneer, Give me that £4,000 4 


year now. 
* . 


I read that Max Edel, the famous scientist, tells us how he took 
& bath recently and, examining the water for microbes afterwards, 
found 5,850,000,000 in the water. How often does Max Ede) 
bathe? 
* * * 


At a recent meeting of the Piscatorial Society it was stated that 
our friends the fish are becoming wise in their generation. They 
are getting educated up to the danger of a nice litte worm with a 
nasty little hook inside it. We were told that the finny tribe are 
much more wary than of uld, and that it is each year growing more 
difficult to catch them. 



































This is very said. The evils of’ this age of cver-education are 
becoming more manifest every day. The housemaids are neglect- 
ing the dustpan for the piano, and our fimny friends seem to be 
devoting themselves to a quiet study of Izaak Walton.’; So you see 
what cheap printing has } sa 


* 


Mr. Bowles, the Tory M.P., has been badgering his old friend Mr. 
Hanbury, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, on the estimates. 
When the Radicals were in power they used to tackle the Ministers 
together. Now Bowles does the tackling, and Hanbury is th 


tackled. 
-_ ee * 


Ride-a-cock-horse, ride-a-cock-horse, 

Bowles knows the way to make Hanbury cross ; 
With figures for ever in front of his nose, 
Bowles will make “ music” wherever he goes. 


” * * 


The good old Echo never shuts its columns to any fad-monger. It 
is for temperance, anti-tobacco ; for vegetarianism, anti-opium ; for 
Woman's Rights, anti-vaccination; for the chronicling of all Mr. 
Passmore Edwards’ (its editor’s) charities, and against any charity 
at all to its political opponents. 


* * * 


Its latest fad is to open its columns to some idiot who protests 
against the crueltry of ‘‘ catch-em-alive-oh’s.” ‘‘ Let any person,” 
he writes, ‘‘ watch the struggles of a fly newly caught on a sticky 
fly paper, bearing in mind that a fly newly caught is probably as 
sensitive to pain as a rabbit, a dog. or a cat, and he will be con- 
strained to ask himself whether such things shouldbe?” 


* * ” 


Good old Echo! Poor old Echo! Echoof all‘the childish senti- 
mentality of the age concentrated into 56 columns. Poor fly, it 
must be very hard on you. For my part, on a hot day, when I 
want to go to sleep, it isn’t a catch-’em-alive-oh I want for the 
winged tormentor, but “something lingering, with boiling, oil 
in it.” 

Good gracious me, the EHcho will next want to preserve the 
little denizens of the Margate boarding-house. 


i of a 


A “roarer”’ is the Daily News’ description of a cyclist with his 
neumatic tire punctured, By no means “aurora” borealis, 
hough. His language has nothing whatever to dojwith the 
heavens. 


In Bankruptcy Overheard. 


“ Tuere is nothing to take here,” said the unamazed, impassive, 
imperturbable Official Receiver. 

‘“‘ No?" laconically uttered the absent-minded debtor. 

“‘ Then come out with me and take something.” 


Nc T1cz.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 
returned unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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GOING THE PACE. 
“ Say, chappie, we're having a grand old time of it.” 


“Right there. Living up to five thousand a year—at least, for the last two minutes and a half.” 


The Isolation of the Lion. 
A STORY OF A HAPPY FAMILY. 


THERE was once a Happy Family. It was a united and a merry 
family, and it had been exhibited for about five and twenty years. 
The unanimity of the members’ desire to live at peace with each 
other was only equalled by the diversity of their tastes, and the 
eccentric variety of their personal appearances. 

There was a complacent Lion with a subdued but somewhat 
sinister smile, an affable roar, and an abnormal appetite. There 
was an Eagle who considered two heads better than one, and there 
was an Eagle with swell-head, who was puffed up with pride, and 
considered himself the chief attraction 5 the show. There was a 
sanctimonious Bear whose piety was as notorious as his artfulness, 
and his strict attention to business; and there was an antique 
Goose, who, on the strength of having onee saved a little capitol, 
pretended to be an Eagle, and cultivated fine feathers at the 
expense of her constitution. There was a dilapidated Turkey 
with extremely bad habits; and, last but not least, there was a 
frog-eating Monkey who chattered vociferously and made himself 
generally agreeable. And they all lived harmoniously together in 


one cage. 

No one knows to this day how it began, but there grew up a 
feeling among his companions that the Lion ate more than was 
good for him. They got quite worried about fit. One or two of 
them even ventured to mention it to him at meal times; but, 
alas, their kindly solicitude did not have the desired effect, for 
he simply winked solemnly and went on eating till he became so 
fat and so amiable, and so very satisfied with himself and his own 
behaviour, that it was more than they could bear. 


Then they began to play practical jokes upon him. They would 
snatch away little tit-bite that he his eye on; or they would 
pull his tail and distract his attention when a daintier morsel than 
usual came sight. But he bore it patiently, though now and then 
he would give one or other of them a playful pat on the head, that 
stunned one or other of them for a month or so; but he was never 
rough or really unkind to them, so they saw that his spirit was 
broken, and consulted together as to the best manner of thinning 
him down. And it was their manner of thinning him down that 
fattened him up to his present enormous dimensions. 
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Bertie and Gertie. 


‘atl NY GERTy was dirty 


| 
| 


\ . = HONS, 
mire 


With floor-s¢rubbing duty, 
When Bertie (aged thirty) 
Came home to his beauty. 





And Bertie full thirty 
Times more was then maddened. 
So Bertie to Gertie averred that forcert. he 
Would rather his wife should be dirty 
than flirty. 


EpIson says ‘‘few people know the 
sound of their own voices.” N. Pect 
(our old friend) says his wife ought—for 
she hears it often enough. 

\ So does he! 


Prepared for Emergencies. 


WE know a bold burglarious blade 

Who fearless plies his nightly trade, 

For o'er the law, by scheme deep-laid, 
He holds a high ascendancy. 

A doctor, bribed with fifty pound, 

Has testified to having found 

In Sikes’s frame (though elsewise sound) 
Somnambulistic tendency. 

And, if bold William e’er gets caged 

While in his furtive work engaged, 

a The happy man feels sure he’ll be 

By that certificate set free! 
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REPORTERS OF RACING WILL PLEASE 
Cory.—* A short head” is now called 
‘‘@ narrow margin.” 


The Monkey suggested it, the Bear supported it, and the swell- 
headed Eagle condescended to say that it wasn’t such a bad idea, 
and promised that, when it was carried out, he would himself take 
advantage of it, and was so kind and condescending that the 
Monkey almost had a fit. Now their idea was Isolation ; complete 
and absolute Isolation, especially at meal times. 

So day after day the sanguine and benevolent Isolators ate every- 
thing before them with an easnest enthusiasm worthy of so good 4 
cause. And day after day the Isolated Lion grew thinner and 
thinner, till even his smile and his complacent amiability faded 
away. 

Unfortunately ideas are very eatching. Especially philanthropic 
ideas. It is so easy to do good to others in py own way at their 
expense. There is no capital required, and the business is so re- 
munerative. No wonder, then, that the hungry Lion began to have 
ideas. He could see at a mental glance that Isolation was a good 
idea. It wasn’t the principle he objected to, it was the manner of 
carrying it out. Besides, he was very empty, and it is well known 
that the empty are the best able to take in original ideas. 

One night a noise as of a Noah’s Ark discussing bimetallism was 
heard, and next morning it was seen that the Isolation of the Lion 
had been perfected. The amiable animal,-fatter than ever, was 
seen to be peacefully sleeping on an improvised couch of fur and 
feathers. But the Bear and the Monkey, the Turkey, the Goose, 
and the Eagles? Ah, ‘“‘ Where are the snows of yester-year? ”’ 

And the moral is: “If you want a thing:;well done do it 
yourself,” 


Swindon. 


Tue Great Western Railway Company have acquired the 
monopoly of the compulsory ten minutes wait for all passenger 
trains at this station at the price of £100,000. 


The hurried bite, the scalded tongue, 

The upset tea, all lost or won, 

The hard-boiled egg, barely begun, 

Are things of the past let us say at Swindon. 


A long price to pay for the abrogation 

Of the ten minutes wait at this beastly station ; 
Let’s wish the line well, says Mr. Fun, 

For all clean riddance of this plague of Swindon, 


So Bertie grew ‘“‘shirty,” and said to his 


Gertie, 
‘*T’ll hire you a girl for these drudgeries 
dirty!” 
= got flirty, 
A - When house-work she hadn't, 
ae ———— — 
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Hoi Polloi. 


Wuo is Delannoy? Why, the 
“cured” man. He is “de 
out’nes’ man er der whole gang,” 
as dear old Uncle Remus would 
say. He diddled the doctors of 
France for many years with his 

inful case of ‘locomotor ataxy.”’ 

e was treated everywhere for 
incipient paralysis, poor fellow. 
Some treated him kindly, some 
blistered him, others hanged him 
up in order to stretch his spinal 
marrow, some plied him with red- 
hot tongs. But, on the whole, he 
had a good time. He did not re- 
cover, and at last he made the 
great pilgrimage to Lourdes, to the 
Grotto of the Virgin and prayed. 

With the greatest success. He 
suddenly began jumping about, 
and discarded his crutch. The 
Lathers smiled on him, and every- 
body sang hymns and went home 
very happy. It was, indeed, a 
miracle, they said, and Delannoy 
was a very favoured person, and 
he received very handsome pre- 
sents from all over the world in 
order that he might pray for the 
donors. 

Unfortunately, Delannoy began 
stealing right and left, and three 
ears later he was arrested. Then 
e tried his old game of the par- 
alyticand madman, but the doctors 
knew too much. They had been 
had that way before. They said 
he was a ‘‘ malingerer of astound- 
ing skill.” So the favoured one 
takes four years in gaol, and will 
be closely watched afterwards by 
brutal and unscientific policemen. 

If all this had happened in a 


Savage country we would have el 
called it the result of gross super- 4 .F 
stition. But it didn’t—that’s the a 
difference. Se 


REVISITING Oxtp ScErNEs.— 
Preparations for the Drury Lane 
Christmas Pantomime, 1895. 


Fire Away—in Jersey. 


_ AT a meeting of principals and officers of St. Helier, Jersey—that 
is to say, at a parish assembly—the constable (Mr. P. Baudains) in 
the chair, the president said that it would, he thought, be necessary 
this year to have a fire brigade, for something of the kind to be 
done. (Hear, hear.) Yesterday afternoon, when the police were 
distributed here and there, a telegram arrived at the station to say 
& fire was burning at La Hogue. There were only two men avail- 
able, and one got the horses put to and set out. 

Mr. T W. Le Blancg asked why the parish or States should pay 
anything at all when there were some 25 fire insurance companies 
doing business here. 

The Chairman said Mr. Le Blancq, with his white hairs, should 
have more experience. (Laughter.) The agents said it was to 
their benefit to have a fire now and again, for where one policy then 
existed they got four or five. 

. Mr. Le Blancg.— Then it does them harm for us to extinguish 
res?” 

The Chairman —“ Certainly, and one should do harm to no 
one,”’ 


And so, Fun adds, Fire away—in Jersey. 


A Question of Letters. 


“More wedding peals!’’ exclaims Jenkins, exultantly, as he 
Proceeds to describe a matrimonial alliance solemnised at—well, 
Say St. George’s, Hanover Square. And, “more wedding appeals! ” 
Proclaims in effect the reporter of divorce court proceedings in 


&nother part of the same journal. 
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FORESIGHT. 


’Arry.—' Let's take a baout, Chorley.” 
Chorley.—‘‘ Not me! Not just after a dinner costin’ me two shillins!” 


Hurray! Here We Are. 


“Srrz,—I am not conscious of ever having given an opinion‘in 
favour of the abolition of a second chamber, or having used 
language which looked in that direction. 


“Yours very faithfully, 
“W. BE, Grapstong,” 


Now, Mr. Joseph C., you are the man for dates and figures! Now 
you have got him! 


Hold on, There! 


THE competition between the halfpenny dailies to provide their 
readers with the earliest and latest news—to be up to date regard- 
less of what the operation costs—is becoming terrible. Each suc- 
ceeding number shows an advance in enterprise on what appeared 
the day before. Quite a thrill was sent through London the 
other day by the following startling announcements in the Sun :— 

The beautiful aniline dyes are made from the refuse products of 
gas manufacture. 4 

Vinegar is mentioned in the Egyptian records as a medicine in 
the tenth century B.c. 

The Chinese make candles of a vegetable wax, the product of 
the candleberry tree. 

In 1800 Sir Humphrey Davy produced the first electric ight with 
carbon points. 

To destroy some bugs that are devastating Hawaii, the Govern. 
ment are importing five thousand horned toads from California. 
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puire.—* And what are you going*to make of the boy, Pat?” 
‘at.— Sure dats what does be botherin’ me an’ his mother! 


By the Sad Sea Waves. 


‘Anny ‘AncourT (as he looks about him):— 


Whew ! Cholly, so this ‘ere’s the plice! 
Well, Cholly, strike me pink, 
If I can see a blessed trice 
Of sea or anythink. 
No fun, no donkeys ‘ere to ride, 
No bloomin’ bands to pl’y, 
But mud that stretches far and wide, 
And as fer yer ol’ flowin’ tide 
It must er flowed aw'y. 
CHotLy Rosepery : 
So 'elp me, ‘'Arry, some mistake 
‘As some’ow taken plice ; 
But after all, say wot yer like, 
We come on your advice. 
Why if it ‘adn't bin fer me 
But, ’ang it, we are ‘ere, 
And if there isn’t much ter see 
It’s nice an’ open, fresh an’ free — 
And then we've got the beer. 
"Anny (sorrowfully) :— 
Bah, Cholly, that’s all tommyrot, 
Fer I the pledge ‘as took. 
And therefore I am really not 
So ‘appy as I look. 
No aloo’ol may pass my lips, 
From malt I ‘as ter ‘op, 
I've nothink left but little trips 
And donkey rides, and morning dips— 
Well, jest a leetle drop! 
(Lie backslides.) 


CHOLLY (argumentatively ) :— 
Well, 'Arry, I must really s'y, 
I think you was insane 
To go and put the drink aw'y. 
Pooh! Mice it on again. 
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He's dat lazy and mischeevious he’s fit for nothin’ but a gintleman!”’ 


You chuck the beer, and you will find 
You go from bad to wuss. 

For beer’s a pal wot’s allus kind, 

And leave all other pals be’ind, 
So, ’Arry, ’ere’s to us! 


’ARRY (more cheerfully) :— 


Ah, Cholly, you’ve yer common sense 
As usual at ’and., 
Yet some’ow you ’ave give offence 
To our disbanded band. 
We never know wot you’d be at— 
Drink fair, and pass the beer— 
And now I seem to smell ‘‘a rat,” 
It really is a blessing’ that 
Ol’ Morley isn’t ’ere. 
CHOLLY (with a chuckle) :— 
Yurse! ’e’s too ’onest! But ’e'll find 
It’s change as does the trick. 
But ’Arry you can change yer mind, 
And change it double quick. 
You'll ’ave ter change it too, my lad, 
And other doctrines spout. 
And I must s’y as I am glad. 
But won’t it make ol’ Morley mad— 
But, bless ’im, ’e is hout. 
"ARRY (with pious resignation) :— 
Well, after all, it aint so bad, 
This beer of yourn is prime. 
I've ’ad a nough of rad and fad 
To larst a longish time. 
Wot, tho’ there aint no flowin’ tide, 
We've time ter plan and think. 
And 'ere at hease we'll both abide, 


Until we back to fortune ride, 
And, meanwhile, ‘‘ Down with Drink.” 


(They down it unanimous!y.) 
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“BY THE SAD SEA WAVES.” 
HARCOURT TO ROSEBERY.—*LOOK WHAT YOU ’AVE BROUGHT US TO. WHERE’S OUR DIP? WHERE’S THE 
FLOWING TIDE? WHERE’S EVERYTHINK? GLAD MORLEY COULDN'T COME.” 





(For Cartoon Verses, see page 94). 
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FAIRY FORMS AT THE SEA-SIDE; OR, YE SEA NYMPHS. 














Thursday, August 22nd.—This is the period of record-breaking. 
In the matter of flower shows we thought the Crystal Palace had 
so severely handicapped itself that the glass house had achieved all 
that it was — to achieve, but it is agreed on all hands that 

x 


the latest exhibition is the best. There are just 400 entries in 
excess of last year. The show is co-operative, like the piano and 
boot exhibition in the same place. There are 350 tables all groan- 
—_— costly piles of fruit and flowers, and Mr. Greening, the 

Gurable secretary, tells me that if they were placed in a line 
they would measure a mile and a-half, necessitating one almost to 
buy a pair of co-operative boots in which to walk the distance. 
But Mr. Greening reduces this by careful manipulation to one of 


the prettiest designs in the nine and a-half miles of laurel chain 
with which the great glass house is bound—and well it deserves)it. 
“Friday, August 23rd.—Old Phineas P. Barnum originated’ the 
greatest show on earth, and he has, in their several imaginations, 
had many followers. I think the Crystal Palace Flower 'Show 
must have made him turn in his grave. And I think the grand 
doings at the Empress Theatre, Earl’s Court, must have made him 
turn again—let us hope it has, for he will then be in his original 
position. 

Take Olympia’s shows, a Drury Lane pantomime, a Forrester’s 
fate, a sonatabdlary ball, and a “ volunteer manceuvre,”’ kneed them 
together, and you have Imre Kiralfy’s monumental spectacle. 

It is too much. 

Another record, 

The eye becomes dazed, and you sicken and pine for simplicity. 

The Empress Theatre, of course, is the largest in the world, but 
it is not the best. Certainly you have an unrestricted view from 
all parts of the house, but you can’t hear so well as you can see, 
In these record-breaking days one runs the danger of breaking one- 
self. 

I think I have said enough to pique the curiosity, so go and get 
it satisfied. You can and will. 

Saturday, August 24th—Ran down to Dover. Guest of Mr. G. 
Wyndham, M.P. for Dover. He told me that the Dover Senior 
Four had an unbroken record of successes up to the present time, 
and that it would hold the same this season. I reminded him that 
all records would be broken this, and he pooh-poohed me. Now, I 
don’t like to be pooh-poohed—at least, not in the way that Wynd- 
ham pooh-poohed me—so I pooh-poohed him back. It resulted in 
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ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 


Mrs. C.—‘‘ By the look of her, I should say she was very much ‘ made up’ too.” 
Mr. C.—‘ By the look of her, I should say she was very much ‘ made up to.’” 


@ wager—a level hundred on Dover and Herne Bay. I told the 
Herne Bay boys this, and promised to spend the stakes over them 
in any way they were pleased to suggest. They said that it should 
go towards sailing lessons for the Dover crew, which was rather 
high and mighty of ’em, seeing that Dover’s record was unbroken. 
But it seems that Herne Bay knew what it was talking about, for it 
gave Dover its first lesson anda thrashing. Perhaps I should say 
& beating. 

Monday, August 26th.—Deal Regatta. To my astonishment, I 
found that Dover and Herne Bay were matched together again for 
another Deal, and, to my greater astonishment, I saw Dover sail 
in some ten lengths ahead. 

They say nothing succeeds like success. One would almost be 
inclined to say that nothing succeeds like failure. Success makes 
us too confident. We learn from failures. Anyway, Dover didn’t 
have to pay too dearly for its lesson. But it’s a record-breaking 
year. 

Tuesday, August 27th.—Had a book sent me specially all the way 
from Paris. I popped my nose into it, and, alas! it held me for its 
own all the day. It isthe Revue des Demi-Vierges. It is by M. 
Jean D’Arc, who is also the author of that clinking novel Rue 
Déshabillée. The first is a novel in pictures, or a tale without 
words. It is more, for it is raging on the concert stage of Des 
Ambassadeurs. Here are pictures for you! 


Am told that these tableaux-vivants beat ours hollow. More 
record-breaking. 


Wednesday, August 28th.—Yet another record. That of the 
Marquis de Leuville’s new song, “ The First Kiss.”’ 

Heard somebody singing it toa melon at the Crystal Palace on 
Thursday. 

Heard an Indian playing it on the tom-tom at the Empress 
Theatre on Friday. 

It was sung by the Herne Bay crew on Saturday to signalise 
their victory. 

It was sung by the Dover crew on Monday to signalise their 
victory. 

Actually found “The First Kiss" in Jean D’Aro’s Revue, 
Well, it is essentially Parisian. 

And here I have a copy sent me by the Marquis himself. 

Well! well! 

“The First Kiss” is on everybody's lips, 


A conTemporany, whose strong suit is title lines, heads an 
article with “ What Huxley Left.” We beg to add, without 
quoting any further, what Huxley left was nobody worthy of taking 
his place. 
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He.—“ I saw Miss Backer at Goodwood ” 
She (thinking of dress),—“‘Oh! What did she have on?” 


He (thinking of gee-gees).—" Nothing !”’ 


A Lyrist of the National Game. 


A son by Mr. Furley Lewis was sung at a concert given under 
the auspices of the Herts County Club on the conclusion of the first 
week of the St. Alban’s Cricket Festival. We learn, on the authority 
of a glowing reporter, that ‘‘ The music is bright and inspiriting, and 
the chorus goes with a good swing, and on reference to the lines 
below it will be found there is a rhythm which is an excellent 
recommendation to a song of this description :— 

You may search the world si eecend. 
But where Englishmen are found, 
From the frozen Polar Ocean to the far Antipodes— 
Where there’s room to pitch a wicket, 
You will find us playing cricket, 
For King Willow rules the meadows 
As Britannia rules the seas.” 
Obviously, the printer has bowled the writer off his leg—or feet—in 
the first and fourth of the quoted lines. A stickler for sense as well 
as scansion must feel a Hitchin to be scratchin’ the t or 
“reader " who put the verse together in its misrepresented shape. 
As to the sentiments, well, they are noble, but, as to 
‘From the frozen Polar Ocean to the far Antipodes?" 
Is not there a Polar Ocean down under? And, is it not frozen? 
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Rural Felicity. 
Matripa had a rustic swain, 
With massive heart snd hand, 
Who followed in her train, because 
Her carriage was so great. 
The rustic had a large estate 
O’er many acres spread ; 
About his feet ’twere best to say 
No more upon that head, 


Repeatedly he urged the maid 
To change her virgin state; 
Matilda couldn’t take his hand 

The honour was so great. 


And when Matilda told the swain 
Some other maid to choose, 

He fairly got ‘‘down inthe dumps, 
And then got in the blues, 


Capital. 
A GLAMOUS lies in starry eyes, 
In azure, black, and brown; 
A mystic tie unites the sky 
With home of prince or clown. 


There’s wonder in a little rill— 
A charm in golden youth; 
There’s virtue in a rhubarb pill 

As well as in the truth. 


There’s magic in a lover's theme— 
The tale so often told; 
But thore’s a spell that reigns 
supreme— 
The witchery of gold. 


Cease Firing. 

THE Sporting League’s parting 
shot at bully Burns may not have 
much effect upon that hulk, but 
it will assuredly be heard and 
applauded wherever the English 
language is spoken, or the word 
sport is understood. What Johnny 
has taken by the broadside he 
poured into the League in the 
first instance, is as difficult to see 
as the occasion he had for firing 
it. He had got in for Battersea ; 
what more did he want? The 
League had been worsted in fair 
fight, if it was his enemy, but it 
was doing nothing then for him 
to go out of his way to black- 
guard it. Johnny is not a classic 
scholar; it is not, of course, to be 
expected of him; yet haply he 
might have come across such 4 
scrap of Latin as Quieta non mo- 
dere. Why, then, oh why, did he 
stir up the mud—the mud and 
dregs of the betting and gambling 
world, ‘‘that stank as in his nos- 
trils,"’"—when it was quiet ? 


Keep at It. 


“T HAVE again and again remarked on the curious hankering 
after the fame of the poet that seems to torment the successful 
prose-writer.” You have, Richard Le Great Gallienne, you have. 
Not only in the Star, but in other radiant journals. And you have 
made other remarks.f@ And nobody has minded you the least bit. 


Pot and Kettle. 


Mr. Grorce Moore writes English with which that renowned 
urist, and stylist, and novelist, Frank Danby, finds fault. If 
rank Danby’s letter in the Saturday Review is to be accepted as 

S spemenen of her very best English, let her make haste to mend 
er pen. 


‘“‘ ANOTHER Immoral Story, but not by 8 Woman,” is an American 
reviewer's description-in-advance of one of the latest of the fag- 
end-of-the-century novels. 


Mr. CHampertarmy is entitled to his well-wishers’ deepest 
sympathy. Mr. Stead has retained himself for the defence. Now 
to be defended by Mr. Stead, but—no matter. 
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India at Earl’s Court is immense, gigantic, colossal, stupendous. 
If there is nothing to India—I mean hinder you—take my advice and 
also the local P, and O., in the shape of an Earl’s Court ’bus, and 
set off for India without delay. Kiralfy may have the suaviter in 
modo, he certainly has the fortiter Imre, or, rather in re. It must 
be a strong man, indeed, to produce such a show. It is positively 
bewildering. It is 40 Drury Lane pantomimes in one. Sir 
Augustus Harris would be the first to admit this. He would give 
us 80 if he could, but even the magnificent Gus cannot extend the 
stage of Drury Lane overall Bloomsbury. That is where Kiralfy 
has the pull. He is more omnipotent than an editor—he commands 
space. Think of that ye penny-a-liners, 

I have approached my own editor with the idea of issuing a 
special India supplement of Fun. He did not quite see it—he had 
left his spectacles at home; so failing that, I am unable to more 
than hint at what you will see if you traverse any of the roads that 
all, we are creditably informed, lead to Earl’s Court. When I 
inform you that the history of mankind is given from pre-historic 
times to the present day, you will, I am sure, with that kindness 
which always distinguishes you, appreciate the reason of this 
reticence on my part. 

More lovely dresses, more tasteful grouping, grander ensembles, 
were never seen. The show is infinitely superior even to the glories 
of Olympia, for the reason that the stage has depth as well as width 
(which sounds like euclid, but isn’t), is more compact and not so 
much of a wilderness. The cowp d’wil, therefore, gains in effect to 
an astonishing degree. Coup d’@il is an expression of which I am 
especially proud. I looked up the meaning in the dictionary, so I 
use it without any misgiving. As I said, the coup d'wil gains in 
effect to an astonishing degree. The coup (Who is writing this, 
Mr. Editor, you or 1?) The cowp ——(You won’t have it. Well, 
the tyranny of these men in authority!) The c (Very sorry, 
sir, mere thoughtlessness.) 

Picture after picture of surpassing beauty is presented to the eye, 
until one really becomes dazzled with the brilliancy of it. There, 
Mr. Kiralfy, I can’t say no fairer than that, can I? 

(What’s that, boy? The editor just gone out?) 

One final word, the coup d’q@il is superb. 


Islington is getting quite perky in these latter days. It never 
troubles to come down West. The theatrical Mahomet goes to the 
Islington mountain, so there is no necessity for the mountain to go 
to Mahomet. This settles a long standing argument, and does 
away with much friction. The latest adherent aw‘‘ Grand” serteux 
is Mr. George Alexander. He, anxious to erase the stigma that 
attached itself to his historic ancestor, found a new world to 
conquer outside the West End district, and has been received with 
open arms by the satellites of the Angel. 

Tne vast audiences of the Grand enjoyed Jones’s highly-coloured 
Masqueraders immensely. A frequent indulgence in ha’penny nap 
enabled them to appreciate the card scene tothe utmost. I am 
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told that, such was the effect on the impressionable Islingtonianas, 
beer has almost disappeared as a wager, and that “my old ‘ooman” 
gets “swapped” with amazing frequency. 
i» However, to leave these metaphysical subjects alone, and to 
return to the drama—with which column is supposed to be 
remotely connected—Mr. Alexander and Company played the piece 
splendidly. The dreaminess of David Remon was presented as 
artistically as in the cultured West—the card scene seemed to me 
to be given with added vigour. Mr. Waring as Skene, Miss Millard 
as Dulcie, were admirable. 

And the coup d'@il—well, perhaps I have said enough about the 
coup d’@il, 

GossOMEB 


Choice Readings trom Mr. Fun’s Edition of 
the Classics. 


No. XXI.—JEAN INGELOW, 


WHEN I look from the towers of my castle forth, 
My old sorrow wakes and cries; 

For my acres are broad in the far, far north, 
But the mortgage upon them lies. 

Mile upon mile my dominion spreads— 
Fair pasture, and mead, and lea ; 

But they’re worthless and useless as nettle-beds, 
For they bring me no £ s. d. 


Oh! my lost love, and my own, own love, 
And my love that said me “‘ No!" 

Thou didst raise my hopes to the heavens above, 
Thou hast crushed them to earth below. 

I popped the question three times or more, 
I remember all that I said; 

But my pleas were spurned with a laughter-roar, 
And a toss of thy golden head, 


Thou didst set thy foot on the ship, and sail 
From New York six months ago, 

And I heard of thy wealth a wondrous tale, 
And I chortled and laughed “ Ho, ho!" 

I said, ‘‘ I will win this Chicago fay ; 
I will cause her to love me dear; 

For my title her sire will be fain to pay 
Half-a-million dollars a year.”’ 


But we'll walk no more o’er the worthless plain 
Where my mortgaged acres spread ; 

Thou carest no more for my charms urbane 
Than the pigs by thy father fed. 

And I'll moan in vain, with a dull, dead pain. 
Till, by Yankee steamer sped, 

Another fair heiress comes o’er the main, 
Who'll my penniless title wed ! 


Try Guernsey. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the revived controversy, consequent on the 
discharge of his Ode on Armenia as whether the author of the 
Epic of Shoel is the greatest of all bards, living or dead, the 
cliques continue to derive interest from a discussion of the far-away 
source of the renowned Richard La (or Le, which is it?) Gallienne. 
Tupper, it has been alleged, traced back to the island of grapes, 
granite, greed, and tomatoes, reference to the beginning of the 
line which has proudly blossomed in the illustratrious. Richard La 
(or Le, which is it?) Galienne. Anxious searchers are advised to try 


Guernsey. 
Stock Broxer.—To your question on finance you will find a fine 
answer in “‘ The Oracle,” 
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Ar the beginning of railway travel in England they used to 
= By man on horseback ahead of the trains to warn every- 
realy 4 get out of the way. It sounds funny now, but they 


if we could have notice of coming evil how glad we 
should be to get out of the way. But there’s the trouble: 
Sometimes we can’t see if we would, and sometimes we seem 
to be wilfully blind. Sit down five minutes now while I show 
you what I mean. 

Our good friend Mrs. Ellen Morris says that in October, 
1893, a (herself and family) moved to a new house, and in 
doing so—a mean, back-breaking, temper-trying business—she 
took a severe cold. She says she felt ill all over. Her head 
Co her intensely, particularly at the back of it. All around 

es the flesh was swollen, puffed up, and dark coloured. 
ppb.» her forehead there came lumps hard as nuts. 
¥ ‘‘T cannot describe,” she goes on, ‘‘ the agony I suffered ; it 
nearly drove me crazy. The pain in my head was so bad I 
didn’t care what became of me. I got no rest night or day, 
and was completely worn out. A doctor gave me medicines, 
it but they did no good. In spite of all we could do I was in 
Bia, this condition until March, 1894, when a neighbour of ours, 
mgt. 4 Mrs. Ryder, told me what wonderful benefit she bad derived 

under similar circumstances from using Mother Seigel’s 
. Curative Syrup. I got a bottle from Mr. Fairhurst, the 
chemist in Preston Road, and after taking it two days I felt 
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THE MAN ON 


HORSEBACK. 


severe attack of rheumatism. The worst of the pain was in 
my feet and knees. The joints soon became perfectly stiff, 
In a week’s time I had rheumatic pains all over my body. 
They were dreadful; they took all the use out of me. For ten 
weeks I was confined to my bed, unable to stir. They had to 
lift me in and out of bed. 

“During this awful time I sweated profusely, as if I were 
in a steam bath. The perspiration ran off in streams. I was 
helpless with weakness as well as with pain. The doctor gave 
me medicines and applied fomentations, but I got worse and 
worse. After doctoring for ten weeks and spending pounds 
without obtaining relief, I gave up in despair. 

‘While in this desperate state I happened to remember 
having had bronchitis ten years ago and being cured by Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup. Thinking it might help me again I sent for a 
bottle to Mr. T. Evans, the chemist in Whit Lane, and began 
taking it. Ina fortnight I was better; the pain was easier, 
and I felt stronger of myself. I kept right on with the Syrup 
and soon left my bed, and gained strength every day. Since 
then I have had no return of the rheumatism. (Signed) (Mrs.) 
Bridget Burke, 20, Smith Street, Broughton Road, Pendleton, 
Manchester, June 15th, 1894.”’ 

One moment. No doubt when Mrs. Morris took that bad 
cold her blood was in a very impure condition, although she may 
not have realised it. Now bad blood is always caused by the 
poisons arising from a foul stomach—indigestion and dyspepsia, 

















if relief. By the time I had taken four small bottles all the pain | from which most women suffer. All her other symptoms were 
Hi left me and I felt as well as ever. Since that time I have | part of the same puzzle. When the Syrup drove out the 
Hh enjoyed the best of health. J never felt so thankful in my life | poison and toned up her digestion she got well. Rheumatism 
Hi, as I did for the change made in me by Mother Seigel’s Syrup; | —with which Mrs. Burke had so sorry a time—is caused by 
WH and I am very willing the public should hear of it through the | an acid poison in the blood, also from a torpid stomach. She 
| i i papers. (Signed) Ellen Morris, 101, Preston Road, Standish, | was cured for the same reason as the other. That’s why 
} Willi) near Wigan, August 16th, 1894.” Mother Seigel’s Syrup cures so many diseases; they are really 
CHa | There is sna 44 of time to hear what another woman has to | only symptoms of one disease. 
| Hi-| say in the same line. ‘ In April, 1893,’ she writes, ‘I had a This article is a warning sent on ahead, to save you suffering 
hell 4 in future. 
th ti i a = == : —= re — men 
Wali The Yankee Twang. "Welch Whales. 
an adem tae wil ‘he, be, stotadhes ? " Sosch found. the” soconmmotetion 
nee ete amen j oun 8 co 0 
i i! F PRP ee map Saree sree Ay dl eS al restricted, and the whale felt overburdened. The whale eructated. 
Ha RE | Twang,” I beg to say that I have observed similar characteristics in Derby grew sick, and cast him forth. Behold him! in Wales 
i H the South London alect, rind tes scalp ' (West Mon.) Mouth. Piget me te meminisse. 
uy HB w *,° ® 
Hi veniadel of = sinemean ll and eduld halite bellave thas P oliticaliIntelligence. 
batt some of those with whom I conversed were “born and bred in ACCORDING to the Sun, which ought to know, “ Mr. Gully was 
ei Peckham.” re-elected ” Speaker on the re- -opening of Parliament, “‘ and West- 
I am informed that the professional description of this nasal minster assumed its wonted aspect.’”’ Wonted, quotha, wonted ? 
‘a twang is ‘“ snuffle-buster.""—I am, Sir, yours, etc., With the Sun eclipsed and the Star under a cloud, “the aspect 
" PRoBocis. wonted ? ”’ is again, shail Pay. Try again. 
Hie Marza Wine mixed with Aerated Water m tat most refreshing and aac toi bee iw 
palm Noasese: 8 mse, rink, especially | ot Weather. 
LINCOLN A ALBUM. 


Lincoln Sects Ginn Sion Stamp Album and Descriptive 
Priced Catalogue (Tenth Edition). Illustrated by 8,000 
Engravings of Stamps, and containing Atlas of 16 Coloured 
Maps, with spaces to hold over ¢,000 Stamps, and giving thé 
dates, colours, and values of every Stamp, and market 
values of most of them. The little notes in this Editiod 
describing the names of the various Beane’ and other 
information will be found very useful. in cloth, 5s 
post free, 58. 6d. 
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Set of Five Congo Stamps, oblong.. ~~. wo ae 
Set of Seven U.S.A. Columbus Bamps, oblong es ne ee Qe. 6d. 
on — = Seven North Besmse iin ‘ ls. 6d. _ 
e iit Lincein um. Sew spaces for 
Mamps. bound =~ oat free, ls ma Baition just pablished, with 
Itcoernmaren List of Cumar Sars ow Stawes Crear Packers or Stamps, Postacz Sram? ALSU™® 
CRasTs AND Corns, 1406, SENT POST-FREE. 
Please Note the Now Addras— | 


W. 8. , LINCOLN, 2, Holles 8 Bt. Oxford St., London W. 
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1 for the Proprietors by Etton & Co., 27, Bouverie Street 
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Tuesday, September 8rd, 1805 
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The French in Siam. 


In reply to Lord Lamington last Friday, August 30th, Lord 
Salisbury thought, to some extent,in France, there had been a 
tendency to underrate the claims and rights of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

The Englishmen are in Mongsin, 

On river Mekong’s Eastern Bank, 
Blocking the way to Kiang Kheng 

Of France whose prize is but a blank. 


Froggy, of course, will howl and swear, 
Perfidious Albion’s claim denounce, 
And demonstrating leave him there, 
To seek for lands on which to pounce. 


The Fall of Foyers. 


THE day was glorious with sunshine, and followed one which had 
drenched everyone and everything in the way conventional and 
loved by Scots, but not with “ whuskey,” only water, pure wet. 
The steamer fetched alongside a poor structure doing duty very 
bravely for a landing stage. For the pleasure or privilege of 
alighting upon the latter we were charged the sum of fourpence a 
head, and, in exchange for the groat, were handed a small slab of 
blue cardboard, very much worn and deteriorated with, apparently, 
frequent use. This ordeal passed, we were permitted to climb the 
steep path up to the summit of the Fall. We could have ridden 
up in @ waggonette for the charge of a shilling. Upon arrival at 
the summit before mentioned, amazement and wonder seized us. 
We thought it was washing day. Volumes of vapory spray rose 
from the horrible depths, into which the copious waters fell with 
deafening roar. Arching over the seemingly bottomless depths was 
& diminutive rainbow in all its charming beauty. Someone, in 
scientific-looking spectacles, said it was the “‘iridiscent gleam.”’ 
Nobody ventured to contradict him, but, from the stares to which 
this individual was subjected, it appeared his description was 
incredulously received, We were not permitted to linger long in 
gazing at this charming Fall, and were presently urged to rejoin 
the boat by some of the crew who accompanied us. Aboard once 
more, we found this agreeable digression had consumed just one 

our. 

Bobbie Burns, with a pencil, standing by the Fall, wrote the 

following fragment :— 

‘“* Among the heathy hills and rugged woods 
The roaring Fyers pours his mossy floods, 
Till full he dashes on the rocky mounds, 
Where, thro’ a shapeless breach, his stream resounds. 
As high in air the bursting torrents flow, 
As deep recoiling surges foam below, 
Prone down the rock the whitening stream descends, 
And viewless Echo’s ear, astonished, rends. 
Dim—seen, thro’ rising mists, and ceaseless show'rs 
The hoary cavern, wide-surrounding bow’rs. 
Still thro’ the gap the struggling river toils, 
And still, below, the horrid cauldron boils ws 
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Dr. Barnardo’s Recorder. 


Dr. BaRnaRpo, of the “‘ Homes" is happy in the adhesion of a 
provincial reporter of his edifying junketings who could give any 
London chronicler twenty-one stone and a beating. It was “a 
gratifying meed of success’ which recently attended the proceed- 
ings of ‘the noble philanthropic institution,” and ‘the weather 
was gloriously fine.’ Indeed, ‘the occasion was one of happiness 
and pleasure,’ and very early in the afternoon “ there was a _— 7 
muster of as friends.” ‘‘ The esteemed superintendent,” 
“the neatly-uniformed and wholly excellent brass band,” the 
* admirably arranged sale of work,” “ the fresh air and the beautiful 
viands,” ‘the grounds, which are just now looking their loveliest, 
so that wandering through them was pleasurable to a degree,” and 
“the entertainments, which were exceJlent in every particular,” 
are gems from a vocabulary which is calculated to make the mere 
metropolitan journalist green with envy. We reserve Dr. Barnardo's 
crowning to the last. Anordinary scribe would have written bazaar 
or garden party. Not he. Nothingso common. The affair, an’ 
it please you, was a F¥éte champétre and Bazaarette !"’ 
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Dialogues for the Decade. 


Interlocutor.—‘* Do you subscribe to the doctrine of a blow for 
a blow?” 

Pugilist.—“ Most certainly not. I followa much more altruistic 
practice, for when I have an opportunity I give two blows for one.” 

I.—‘‘ Are pugilistic encounters conducted strictly ‘on the 
square ’?”’ 

P.—“I regret to confess that they are not. Most of them area 
series of rounds.” 

I.—Do you consider it wrong for a prize-fighter to be blustering 
and vain-glorious ?” 

P.—“ Assuredly. All pugiliste should remember that in the 
eyes of the world they are very little superior to a Premier or to an 
Archbishop, whereas they are not a whit greater than a music hall 
favourite.” 

I.—‘* Will you kindly state the results of your observations upon 
the atmosphere ?”’ 


P.—“ With pleasure. It is my matured _—— that there 
must be plenty of wind before there can be an effective blow.” 
I.— What portion of the joint do you consider most beneficial 


to members of your fraternity ? ”’ 

P.—* The upper-cut.”’ 

I.— Seeing that certain pugiliste have of late years appeared 
in drama, it is believed that others will soon turn their attention 
to literature. May I ask your own opinion with regard to 
authors?” 

P.—* Oh, yes. Since my boyhood I have had a predilection for 
a mill, but I thoroughly abhor those legal writers who advocate 


chancery.”’ 


‘‘ Hawpsome is that bansom does,” as the man said when he 
bilked the cabman. 


Notice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 
returned unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 


VOL. LXII. No. 1583. 
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“Smart we,” observed he who stands my drinks and pays my 
cab fares, “‘ shall we do the ‘Mo’ next?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, “if they'll let us”; and, no obstacle 
being placed in our way, we did so. That isto say, we paid 
a nocturnal visit to the Middlesex Music Hall—which amounts to 
precisely the same thing, if you'll believe me (and even if you 
wont !). 

Me.’ Dave Ingler, a ‘‘character vocal comedian,” in a suit of 
clothes which didn’t fit him, and a hat of a shape which has been 
out of fashion quite a long time—since about the beginning of the 
17th century, I think—was singing some songs with the rudiments 
of cleverness all over him. Time will probably mellow him into a 
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Messrs.*Blarney and Bland showed a good deal more of the blar- 
ney than the bland, and rattled off strings of persovalities of a eoul- 
stirring nature in the intervals of song, dance, and violent assault. 
The Dalys followed them, and obliged us with similar demonstra- 
tion (less the dances and blows) of a transatlantic brand. 

Then came the Sisters Caselli. 

I put that in a separate line because it’s an event wcerth thinking 
about. The Sisters Caselli are what are called high-kickers and 
leg-mania artistes, and there’s no nonsense about them. They do 
the thing thoroughly. There’s no mistake about the height of the 
kicks or the mania of the legs. You might even call it homicidal 
mania. It’s decidedly killing, at any rate. Nobody seems to mind, 
however, and there is no appearance of any very general desire to 
have them “ put under restraint”’—so they’re not put there. And 
the Sisters Caselli perform their wonderful feats of expertness amid 
thunders of well-deserved applause. 

Mr. Charles Deane came after the Sisters (which is only what 
heaps of other people had been doing). He was described as the 
‘‘ Favourite Vocal Comedienne”’ on the programme, but he didn’t 
seem any more feminine than usual to me. He “sang a song,” 
with his accustomed go and vigour, and everybody seemed very 
happy aboutit. Then Ray and Ransford kept us going (or, rather, 
prevented our going) till Tom White’s Arabs, and their string of 
inexhaustible comicalities, ‘‘ including the inimitable little Pimple,” 
came upon the scene. This combination received so many calls 
and recalls that it might almost have been said to have ‘‘come to 
stop.’’ It did stop at last, and then we had the Sisters Lena; nice, 
attractive girls, who sang and petticoat-danced with decided skillin 
the usual sisterly fashion. This sister business just suits me, by 
the way, and when I grow weary of the world and the attentions of 
my creditors, I think I shall join a sisterhood myself. Besides these 
things, we had Mr. George Lashwood, Miss Lily Morris, Miss Marie 
































prominent je capable ve P to duattl Kendall, a terrible ‘‘ melodrama in ten minutes,” called England’s 1 
a Messrs. , Connor e* ‘ rergc$ “Ta ce a oe Defenders, in which Mrs. Bennett suffered much as the persecuted I 
anced -_ ecoentric-duetted to us. On S Know thes Sere was heroine, and the Sisters Chester, who play things as well as sing 
anything very eccentric about those duets, unless it was the polite- ond Memes I 
ness with which O’Connor took off his hat to Marney and Marney : E 
took off his hat to O'Connor as they each finished his own particular a 
little bit of duet. I suppose politeness is eccentric, when you come I 
to think of it. Their lanalan _ * og 5 ag i anyway. I use dH 8 
the word “ rattling’’ advisedly, because their boots rattle all the : r 
time. 
Mr. Harry Villiers gave us a descriptive account of the habits, & 
customs, and inhabitants of the region ‘‘ Round by the Cri.,”’ which 
he seems to have explored and studied to a considerable extent. 
The ladies of the audience being invited to “ join in the chorus,” 
sang so small (for once) as to attract the notice and comment of the 
singer. After which we other Johnnies showed them how to do it. 
Mr. Villiers seemed very popular, and wore more red coat than I’ve 
ever seen on one man before. 
Professor Neiman worked the ventriloquial doll business skil- 
fully enough, and with about the usual amount of jokes, old and 
new. I fon't want to say anything nasty, but that vulgar, imper- 
tinent old nigger of his told the waiter to keep my change, and — 
dash it!—he did. You see I couldn't very well explain the thing; 
it makes you look so foolish before everybody, 
Tom Woottwell soon oo meé into a good humour again, however. 
(1 call him “ Tom," without the handle, because I never saw him 
in my life before—besides, the programme puts it that way). He 
gave us an East-ender and an Oriental—which are quite different 
things in spite of their apparent similarity, one being a gentleman 
residing fn Shoreditch” and the other a Chinaman. Mr. Woott- 
well can dance. 
pr 
IN SHOREDITOH. th 
There’s one thing I like about the ‘‘Mo”—no there isn’t; there it’ 
are a dozen things, but one of them is that there’s no larks about en 
doing away with the chairman. There he is, just as in the good im 
old days, as useful as"ever (not to mention as ornamental), and yo 
going as strong. Another thing I like is the splendid “ go”’ of the ple 
whole show. There's no frittering away of time, and everything is pri 
good of its kind. The management is like me, too, it goes in for sul 
‘a change " every week. 
There’s one thing I am rather sorry about. There is a request 
printed on the programmes that ‘‘ any suggestive or offensive word me 
or action upon the stage’ may be brought to the attention of the the 
management. I'm really a very obliging fellow naturally, and I ec} 
always like to seize opportunities of giving managers any little ] 
friendly assistance I can, but I can’t do this. I give you my word wa 
I would if I could, but I can’t. There really wasn’t anything of the 
the kind from beginning to end. ete 
THE County CouncILior. i 
ou 


A Superrivovs Crration.—“ On! Stanley on! ”’ 


MIGH ART 
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‘é Alas ! + ] 


Captain Co, who is (or are, which is 
it ?) for ever making startling discoveries, 
says ‘ Turning to the other side of the 
shield—there are, alas ! always two sides 
to a tale or a quarrel.” A quarrel with- 
out two sides at the very least would be 
as great a curiosity as a shield with but 
one. And, why “ alas’’? 


“An, Charlish, old fellow,” said 
Fuller, ‘‘where have you been in that 
get up?” 

‘*‘T’ye been down to Rye Ouse. There 
was abaut four ’undred on us.”’ 

‘‘ What were you there for? Business 
or pleasure?” 

“Ho! Pleasure! We were there on 
& pleeceman’s feet.” 

‘What! All of you?” 

‘“ Yus.” 

‘* And didn’t he mind it?” 

“Who?” 

‘‘ The policeman.” 

‘* Mind what ?” 

‘* All of you being on his feet.”’ 

**Garn, yer fool, I said feet, a pleece- 
man’s feet, fete, with a v upsi’ down 
over the fust he!”’ 


“Ohi” 
“Ho!” [Exeunt severally. 


I HAVE seen it announced that Sir 
William Harcourt has been to the 
Lambeth Baths. Why announce this? 
Is his going to the baths such an unusual 
proceeding, or was his last visit so long 
ago that it becomes a notable event? 
Iam notable—I mean not able to under- 
stand it. There would be nothing to 
announce if — As & vrs of fact, 
I go eve ay and never think of ; 
nth eBlog «I it. . Mus'd ( 














Thursday, August 29th.—The Queen’s Hall is just the place for 
promenade concerts, and promenade concerts are just the thing for 
the public, for who does not like promenading to music? Why, 
it’s next door to dancing. I think there are few things more 
enjoyable than to link your arm with another, and make up little 
imaginary histories of the people you pass and the people who pass 
you. Then there are the people you know, and you only know 
pleasant people at promenade concerts. Promenade concerts 
promote pleasantry, and so the person who runs ‘em is pretty well 
sure to fill his purse. 

To-night there were three distinct novelties. 

Mr. Percy Pitt first came forward with a new suite in four move- 

ments. It was at once new, original, and happy. Amateurs, and 
ee were many, cheered this young English composer to the 
echo, 
Next was Professor Villiers Stanford’s suite of nine dances. This 
was rather more ambitious, and just as successful. Originally for 
the piano the composer has now scored them for the orchestra, and 
marvellously well to the go. There’s the Morris Dance, Saraband, 
Branle, Minuet, Passepied, etc. These will become popular, no 
doubt very popular. 
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CELEBRATING THE EVENT. 


Curate.—' Dear me, this is really very shocking, Mr. Spreegaily. You are intoxicated again!" 
ge i ga Scus’bul this time, Mister Lukworm (hic!) I took’sh ther s’pledge yes'dee (hic !) 
ic!) zeelebrate ther ’ccas’on.”’ 


Next came Herbert Bunning’s ‘‘ The Shepherds’ Call,”’ and he 
scored in more ways than one as well. 

Many other things there were too old to be criticised in them- 
selves’; it is left therefore but to say that the orchestra did not libel 
them in any one. 


Saturday, August 3lst.—Ran down to St. Leonards for the 
Hastings Carnival. Hastings, always one of the hottest seaside 
resorts, was to-day ablaze with sun and bunting. And the more 
people you have about a place the hotter it becomes. The rough 
estimate of inhabitants and visitors to-day was seventy thousand, 
I jumped in a Victoria and got away from ‘em ali. Still the 
Carnival went on. 


Monday, September 2nd.—Dover. Aboard the new steamer 
Rapide, which will run every other day to Ostend. It is a magnifi- 
cent vessel, 320ft long and 38ft. wide. Fitted luxuriously, and 
warranted to go 21 knots an hour. 

The original intention to-day was to run half-way to Ostend and 
back, but, on leaving the harbour, the last new battleship Magnifi- 
cent (a name which might well be applied to the Rapide) was 
found forging rapide-ly southwards. Captain Vandekerkhove at 
once went in pursuit, and, after a five-mile run, overhauled her. 
The Rapide then tacked Ramsgate way, where she met La 
Marguerite. Tacking again, she ran a race with her and beat 


her. A really pleasant day. 


Really. 


Head Master.—‘ Robinson! You really are a perfect pig! Eating 
in schecol! Here hand me those tarts.” 

Robinson does so. 

H. M.—“ Now, Robinson, as @ lesson to you, I shall keep these 
tarts. Don’t you know that old proverb ‘ Fools make foasts and 
wise men eat them’?”’ 

Robinson.—*“ Yes, sir, and there's another.” 

H. M.—* What's that Robinson?” 

tobinson.—*' Please, sir, wise men make proverbs, and ——and——— 
fools repeat them.” 

Catches it. 
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1 rather walk,’ sez he, ‘if 'twere double t 


The Rival Gamekeepers. 
HARCOURT 


Wet, I see your lot have tak 
tur unhappy shooting ground. 
Geese and fowls, and beef and bacon, 
That was all we ever found. 
Heavens, how the farmers grumbled 
Iimnprecations at our lot, 
When some noble milcher tuanbled 
To an accidental shot! 


LALFOUR: 


Pooh! my lad there's game in plenty, 

We shall prove it very soon. 

Your lot! Why, not one in twenty 
t before-—except the moor 

Your lot! full of fads and fuss« 

Given up to rot and rows, 

with ancient blunderbusse 


‘Making game" of pigs and « 


Han 
h, that I should live to hear it 
My employers scorned, reviled. 
If not sportsmen they were near it, 
Though maybe a little wild. 
Think of Alpheus, surely cutest 
Of a noble sporting race! 
Morley, scientific shootest, 
Who've you got to take his place. 
BALFOUR: 
Nonsense, what's the good of bluster, 
Empty talk, and silly brag, 
When you made the biggest muster, 
When you made the smallest bag. 


‘ 
Ariri¢ 
Bi dad 


[his is too bad! 
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Where's the?gentleman you were to meet at the station ?”’ 
,an’no gintleman! He saw the trap, an’ he saw the harse, an’ he saw ve, 


Liberals we know are Crichtons 
Admirable, so they say. 

No wonder that their prestige frightens 
All the little game away. 


HARCOURT :— 


That’s it, laugh at me, my hearty, 
Show your spite and prove your pique, 
I and my far-scattered party 
Still will turn the other cheek. 
We'll be honest still and humble, 
We'll be straight, as is our aim. 
We'll but laugh to hear you grumble 
When you see ‘ our little game.” 


3ALFOUR: 


Little game! That will not answer, 
Think you that our courage flags? 
Wait until my lot advance, sir, 
Then look out for monster bags. 
And, between us, I may mention, 
Though you think you're very cute ; 
If you give us your attention, 
We may teach you how to shoot. 


A Damper. 


Ist Something in the City.—‘* What did you think of the Great 
Vheel at Earl’s Court, old chappie ? ”’ 0192 QBI 

2nd ditto.—‘‘ Puts me in a cold sweat when I think of the thing, 
don't you know. Had no eyes for view or anything else! Hang 
me if I wasn’t locked up in that blessed car, while the wheel went 
round, with my blooming tailor to whom I've owed a tenner for & 
couple of years! By Jove, that was enough to tone down a fellah’s 
enjoyment!” 
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THE RIVAL GAMEKEEPERS. 
D SHOOTING. I WISH YOU JO% 


4N SHOOT, AND INTEND TO MAKE NDI | (For Cartoon Verses, ses e 104) 
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| ARTI Mla PHONE A) ean Spat nae 
Nope apere manes walt ame fom 





By ras “ Enranr Tesriece.” 


Mapame Meera, the famous singer, says that she has 
never been nervous on the stage. That accounts for the fact that 
her acting never impresses her audience as her singing does! No 
artist can thrill an audience who is self-complacent. 


* * 


I read that Lord Arthur Hill was, before the birth of a son to the 
Marquis of Downshire, heir to nearly a million of money. This is 
a serious change in one’s prospects; and if Lord Arthur com- 
plained, no one could say that he was making a mountain out of a 
mole Hill. 

* * * 

Facilis decensus averni. But even yet Lord Arthur is not a Hill 

to be sat on. “ All the Hills the flesh is heir to” has another 


application now. 
4 « bo 


Mr. Louis Wain, the celebrated cat and dog artist, has been 
telling the representative of a contemporary that he very often 
works 14 hours a day; that he drew 400 pictures last year, and has 
already completed 300 this. Wain on Cats proves that cats are not 
on the wane—as models for pictures, anyway. 


* * ~ 


When Mr. and Mrs. Gladstene were in the Midlands the other 
day their affection, after so long an experience in connubiality, 
seemed to strike the pg with much surprise. According 
to an evening paper, one old lady remarked that it was a wonder 
been married all that time and never given up 


Si * * 


I do not know what the matrimonial habits of the Midlanders 
are; but it would seem that the proper thing fora husband and 
wife todo in public is to scratch each other’s eyes out, pull out 
handfuls of hair, and throw paving stones about. 


* * * 


that they “ 
kissing.” 


We know that young couples 
When they are wed, 

Sooner or later will 
Wish themselves dead. 

For a wife and her husband 
To cuddle and “ spoon,” 


Is as much out of date 
As the man in the moon. 
If you'd be in the fashion, 


To taste of such bliss, 
Another man's wife is 
The right one to kiss. 
* * * 


News arrived from India the other day that there had been a very 
serious religious riot between the Hindoos and the Mahommedans 
at Dhulia, Khandesh. If His Majesty the Sultan of Turkey cares 
to give us an Indian guid for our Armenian quo, he had better ask 
Russiaand France to join him in reading us an ultimatum ; and if 
we refuse to institute the reforms they require, their combined 
fleets might sail up the Thames and bombard the Tower. 


* * * 


A STUDY IN RHYMES, 


It really would be most strange and peculiar, 

If Turkey sent us a “ demand" about Dhulia; 

It might seem to us as rather outlandish 

For the Sultan to twit us about things in Khandesh. 
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I am sorry that outlandish ends with “ish,” and Khandesh with 
‘“esh.” But, then, I have the authority of several aspiring Poets- 
ureate for a seats the English language. It isn’t rhyme that 
is wanted nowadays. It is grime, otherwise “ smut.” 

* - + 

The™Shahzada has left us, and things are still going on pre 
much te usual. Dorchester House still stands where it aid, — 
a is herself again. His Highness has gone on to: Paris, 

as France is treating us just at present in various parts;of 
the world—I do not think any Briton wished her such an evil fate 
as this. 
* * x 


Not that the Shahzada is ng ge objectionable in any way— 
but his habits of procrastination are such that he may seek to divide 
the honours with the next Parisian Exhibition, due somewhere in 


the next century. 
* * * 


The “ Age of Love” is the Telegraph's latest ‘‘boom.’”’ Could any- 
thing be more fatuous ? If the Telegraph is anything to go by, this 
is,the age of tommy 106, 


% * *K 


What does it matter if everywhere 

Our empire is threatened, browbeaten, defied ; 

If the Turks twit our statesmen, and boldly declare 
They've easily caught us, our hands deftly tied ; 
If France in Siam calmly goes on her way, 

And Russia supports her in chafing our pride ; 

If Germany cools in her friendship to-day 

And tells us she cares not to walk at our side ; 

If Britons are hanged without trial or care, 

In Congo’s Free State by the Belgian Lothair? 
What matter? We still can coo soft as the dove, 
And calmly consider the right “ Age of Love.” 
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She.—“‘ How long do you think it takes me to dress for the 
Statue Ballet?” 
He.—" You mean to undress, don’t you?” 
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BEING A SERIES OF SKETCHES, 


He“had paid her a great deal of attention, but h 
moping alone at home, at the same time concentrating 
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BUN. 


ENTER MAN, EXIT CAT. 


SHOWING HOW THE CAT HAD GRADUALLY TO GIVE WAY TO THE MAN, 
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1. To whom she used to talk the greatest rot, telling the brute it 
was the dearest thing in the world and that they two would be all 
in all to each other for evermore. 




























































ad gone away without 
all her affections on the cat. 
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saying a word; so thoroughly soured our fair friend took to 
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2. But one fine afternoon HE returned on the scenes, 
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4, But gaining courage he moved from his chair to the 
where she was sitting. 
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6. And was accepted.—Exir Car ! 
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Sent by the Gods. 


Tue actor howled, with becks and nods: 
“‘O Mercury! come readily, 
Thou Te messenger of the 
g ! ” 
And then he reeled unsteadily. 
His heart grew cold as Ichabod’s ; 
« His face turned greeny-yallery ; 
For the light-winged messenger of the 
GODs 
Wasa dead fowl hurled from the gallery. 


Tue half-year’s profits at the Bank of 
England have just been declared. I 
sup you could not tell me where I 
could pick up a few £1 shares at about 
50 per cent. discount, could you? 
Address P., care of Editor. 


The Penalty of Politeness. 


Omnisus Conductor 7,240, who was 
summoned for having six more ladies in 
his "bus than his license permitted, had 
allowed them in out of politeness, 
because it was a very wet morning. For 
this he was fined three shillings and 
costs. Why did not the reports of the 
case tell us upon what ’bus he was to be 
found? A polite conductor! Why was 
not his name made public? I have 
pasted the number (7,240) in my hat, 
and ever since reading the above I go 
about asking conductors their numbers. 
I want to see this gem. Poor fellow, he 
will never try to be polite again, I fear! 















































































































AN evening contemporary commences 
@ paragraph by stating, ‘“‘M. Albert 
Barquisan, a Belgian, had lived with his 
wife for some years.’”’ Well. That is 
nothing. I see nothing worthy a 
paragraph in that. I personally, mei 
méme, know several men, not Belgians, 
either, who have lived with their wives 
for quite a time. If any reader doubts 
this let him send to me, and I will 
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ee. pe 2 0 ea furnish names and addresses. 
ee — ao Fg) eae In the chronicles of Charles I. just 
before the Revolution, it is stated ‘‘ The 
HE DRAWS THE LINE AT TWO. House of Commons sat four days without , 
Eastendite.—‘* Der yer think I'm a-goin’ to let that kid go to school an’ get edicated? No, doing anything.’’ How history repeats . 
thank yer; we've got one bloomin’ forger in the family, an’ that's enough !” itself, doesn’t it ? , 
e 
5 
Tue Shazada, Nasrulla Khan, visited St. Thomas Hospital, and THE silly child who ate biscuits in bed passed a most uncrumb- E 
subscribed £150 to its funds. His Highness concluded his visit to fortable night. v 
England to-day, September 3rd. v 
Thos dusky Prince, to-tay, farewell. | | : 
ou've spent some months amongst us, | 
Made welcome quite, at every turn, NOTIGE. | 
By Queen, Prince, Lords, and Commons. | t! 
Fal i phy Re sag ve peeling og fail, The Proprietors offer for Public Competition Prizes | P 
ee England speeds you all your way, respectively of TEN SHILLINGS, SEVEN SHILLINGS | L 
| I ne = Peay soe mene me. _AND SIXPENCE, and FIVE SHILLINGS, for, in their | . 
4 opinion, the best three original humourously-written | w 
= ‘ 5S. W. R. Narratives or Descriptions, not exceeding 800 words nor | 7 
“ Wuicn station on this line is mentioned in the Bible,’’ said a | | ? 
passenger from Aldershot last Monday to a gentleman by his side. se das: Iagadasteay be 
“ None of them, I’m sure!" The Compositions which gain the respective prizes | adic! 
: age be _ will, at the discretion of the Proprietors, subsequently | 
“ Woking! ” | appear in these pages. | For | 
— where and how ?/' | The writings must be legibly written, and only upon 
And now Aamo always ride in separate compartments. one side of the paper. The Advertisement of | 
i 


An advertisement in Exchange and Mart last week asked for EPPS’S COCOA | ( 


“A Second-hand Iron Church.” ” 
You'll pardon me—but ““ What next?” Will it be second-hand must be cut ont of the current number of “Fun,” and 
coffins? or thrones or harps, or robes of white, or angel's wings ? attached to the manuscript submitted. 
There surely need be no limit after this. Enha 























I am losing faith in human nature; I have my doubts about the 

rmanent quality of the leopard’s spots. In fact, ideas till now 
irmaty rooted are being ruthlessly torn up, and I am in danger of 
being left without a shrub of conviction. For the Adelphi melo- 
drama has ‘“‘evolved.” The impossible has come to pass, and the 
immaculate hero and the spotless heroine are no more. Messrs. 
Brandon Thomas and Clement Scott have slain them, the Messrs. 
Gatti have laid them out. 


The Swordsman'’s Daughter is a very imperfect play, but it is a 
very interesting one, nevertheless. There is plenty of fencing with 
swords, but no fencing with the main subject of the play, the dis- 
honouring of the heroine by the unscrupulous member of the cast. 
I had almost written “villain,” but the term is too emphatic 
to be applied to an up-to-date Adelphi drama. On the first 
night the verbiage was overpowering—it suffocated one; the 
torrent of talk seemed as though it were like Niagara be- 
fore that interesting natural phenomenon was harnessed to an 
electric-light machine. However, I have no doubt but that all this 
has been changed, and that the interesting story is now allowed, at 
least occasionally, to peep out from the tons of small talk which 
enveloped it. I have no doubt, either, that the “comic” nonsense 
that ofttimes spoiled a serious and pathetic situation has gone by 
the board. I cannot understand how two experienced men like the 
authors could have written with so little regard to stage effect. 

However, there is quite enough good stuff in The Swordsman’s 
Daughter to save it. Some of the scenic effects are magnificent. 
For the Messrs. Gatti are cautious men. They have naturalised 
the hero, but they have not yet ventured to present a play in one 
scene, where tables and chairs take the place of wrecks at sea and 
other little diversions of that kind, The wreck, the fencing scenes, 
and the lovely picture of the blessing of the lifeboat—a beautiful 
French custom—are most admirably done. The last scene of all to 
end this strange, eventful play is as thrilling as it is surely impos- 
sible. We all know that very extraordinary things are done in 
French courts of justice, but I have very serious doubts as to 
whether a mock repetition of a duel, to show the judges how a man 
was murdered, would be permitted at all; and, if it were permitted, 
if it would be allowed to go to the length of one of the combatants 
killing the other in open court. Very serious doubts, indeed. 

There is a little too much paralysis in the play, but, thanks to 
the artistic restraint of Mr. Terriss—who, mirabile dictu, plays the 
part of a middle-aged man, it is not as bad as it might be. 

Vibrac is the proprietor and chief of a Parisian school of arms, 
Like a good many other men, he has a beautiful daughter, to whom 
he is very much attached. Madeleine, for such is the heroine's 
name, dearly loves a sailor, Jean Olgan, a Normandy boy, 
who is necessarily handsome and brave, and all that sort of 
thing. But Thérése, another young lady with a dash 
of the New Woman, has also centred her affection upon Jean, 
and takes but little pains to hide it. This is what makes me think 
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that there is a strainjof’ the [New Woman in her; though, to be 
sure, I have heard of the complaint before the of “ The 
Heavenly Twins.” Here we see the blessing of the lifeboat—a 
an a place of siege week, It is a custom hereabouts that when 
this flattering attention is paid to the concoction of cork and 
circular belts, the most popular ung man of the place 
shall ask his best girl to christen ft. Jean, being the 
hero of the play, is chosen, and Thérése thinks he is going 
to ask her to waste a good bottle of wine over an inanimate 
lifeboat that would not appreciate it one bit. But Jean 
does nothing of the kind. However, Thérése has a look in after all, 


Fora village girl, Suzanne, comes on in a state and 
other suitable attire, and tells Vibrac that his ughter’s child is 
dying. This is somewhat discon to Vibrac, for he was 
unaware that he was a grandfather, and knows tly well that 


Madeleine is not a wife. He is rather upset about it; but Thérdse 
says that there is a slight misconception, the message was for 
her. Herein we see the realism of the play; this is just one of 
those little things that any girl would do for another—especially 
if the other has secured the young man at whom she had set her 
cap. 

Act II. shows us the School of Arms. Here Leverdiere overhears 
Count de Rochefiere speak lightly of Madeleine. But a little later 
on that unfortunate young D pce has to confess the truth to her 
father, and he is so shocked about the matter that he promptly 
becomes paralysed. In the next act the wicked Count kills the 
good Leverdiere in a duel. Soon after we see Vibrac, quite crippled, 
about to take his medicine. With this Madeleine tries to poison 
herself—which is not very complimentary to the doctor. But 
Jean comes in at this very appropriate moment, and Madeleine, 
thinking that it will not very much matter as she will soon be in 
& place where marriages are nota requisite to respectability, tells 
Jean that she has always loved him. Jean is delighted to hear it, 
tells her that poison is a most objectionable thing, and asks her 
once more to become Mrs. Olgan. But Vibrac—who really is a 
most extraordinary person—insists on Madeleine relating the baby 
incident to Jean—who, not unnaturally, feels rather uncomfort- 
able. Madeleine, too, is not exactly seeps with the turn events 
have taken, and soon afterwards rushes away, despairing, to join 
the wicked Count. This is a most fetadsintle proceeding on the 
part of an Adelphi heroine—but is not an unnatural thing to do 
—because it seems to the poor girl that she has nobody else to 


0 to. 

. Madeleine and the Count are next known to be on a sinking 
yacht—this, or something like it, was inevitable. Jean will not at 
first take command, because he sees no good and valid reason why 
he should get wet for the sake of the Count, who reckoned him as 
of no account. However, he gives in, and goes out. Just in time 
for the fall of the curtain he returns, with Madeleine in his arma. 
So the play goes on to its conclusion, ending, as I have said, with 
the wonderful Court scene. Vibrac (having temporarily recovered 
from his paralysis for this occasion only) is the avenger, and the 
Count is the avengee. 

Everybody played well. 

I have not left myself space to tell you much about the Garrick 
—but I will try to return to the subject next week. Alabama isa 
sleepy American play, which will not bring much grist to Mr, 
Willard’s mill, e all expected our popular actor to burst forth 
into melody of the prevalent “ coon” variety, but he disappointed 


us. 
GOSSAMER. 


“ Papa,” said Poltwattle’s youngest on Sunday last, “ Why is our 
pudding to-day like W. G.”? 

Poltwattle gave,it up. He hates those beastly conundrums ; 
they have such things inJcomic papers sometimes, when the said 
papers are comic, 

“ 'Cos it’s a splendid batter!” 
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A WEIGHTY ARGUMENT 


“I’ve paid you eighteen pence, and that is your legal fare.” 


“Yes, but blow it, it’s like carryin' a ’ole family, an’ no hend o’ 


luggage.”’ 
Incomplete. 


Mn. Atrnep T. Srory, s distinguished essayist and profound art 
critic, is sojourning at St. Leonards. This of itself is an event of 
supreme importance, but it is not all. The other night he saw a 
most beautiful meteor fall, and hastened to transmit his Story of 
the occurrence to the Daily News. The sporting prophet of the 
Daily News is another Merzor. Mr. Story’s encieticn of a descent 
which has, in consequence of its extreme rarity, excited intense 
interest amongst the leading astronomers of the world, ranks with 
his most brilliant literary efforts. All that is now required to com- 
plete the thrilling Story is a line or two from the meteor. 


The Consequence. 


Wife of Crack Shot to Volunteer Captain.—“ Sir, ye maun strike 
ma husband aff yer list o’ sojers, aye at yince, see. A’ this is dae’in 
him nae guid.” 

Captain (jocularly).—*‘ Oh, ma'am, we can’t afford to part with 
your good man; he’s a rising shot, you know.”’ 


Wife.—" Aye, that’s jist it. He's aye winnin’ a gallon o’ whusky 
at a competeetion, an’, guid sir, ye should only see the result for the 
next week |" 
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The Quality of Mercy is not Strained. 


t Mansion House, September 3rd, Francis Mills, 47, needle- 
woman, was charged before Mr: Alderman Newton with stesling 
from Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, about Sozs. of broken bread 
and a towel, value 5d., the property of the proprietor of the hotel, 
ber master. She had been employed at the hotel for several years, 
and bore an excellent character. 

EShe said, “I took the towel to wrap up the bread for the little 
ones at home.” The police constable great destitution at the 
prisoner's home, and that the family were respectable. The 
manager of the hotel said it was with great regret that the pro- 
prietor had to prosecute, but he was obliged to do so as an example. 

Mr. Alderman Newton said it was one of the most painful cases 
that had ever come before him. He sentenced the prisoner to one 
day’s imprisonment, which meant immediate release. He deeply 
sympathised with her, and gave prisoner’s daughter £2 from the 


poor-box. He expressed a desire that the Press would take notice 
of the case, in the hope that thereby the attention of some 


’ 7 : _ Sal . il. -_ 2 ; eT — 
charitably-disposed person might be called to it who would assist 


We express our sympathy with this poor woman and her family, 
and, as an earnest of our agreement with the desire of the worthy 


~ 

, = - —+: - : > = Leal oe hua 
our columns for subscriptions, which mar be 
i a ye Preae Cy wt aes oy Ape 
sent to the “Editor of Fun,” 23, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
All contributions will be acknowledged in these pages. 
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A Distinction without Much Difference. 


‘v ; Arc Ty- 1A c+ y- | Arn he hinamin? 
Cockney Tourist.—‘* Come, Donald, strike hup them bloomin 
a ; , | *s7* ** 
pipes of yours, an’ I'll give yer a snillin. 
a “a “re. SS S. atpefas t Her 
i r (tana —" 1am her impicine e&, whateter: er 
a 7 ome lh . ~3 .* 
sel wull have her tae ken, moreofer, that ta piper o” ta clan 


r her t 
cStoup wull no pe play for taturty siller! Bit if ta shentleman 
wull take ta shullin to ta public-hoose an’ get ta mutchkin o’ ta 


A*®Second Wandering Jew. 


Ose Sam Blakelock, professional boxer, is reputed in a fair way 
of recovery from a serious injury, to the great relief of his friends. 
But, the Sporting Life adds, ‘no matter how complete the recovery, 
there will be left for all time the mark of injury.” 

AN advertisement in a recent issue of The Stage reads: “‘ Wanted 
or Life, to rehearse at once, a young responsible actor. Apply, 
etc., etc.” 

Nice long engagement that. 
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THe Old Maid has had her a d 
be—has become, or is fast becoming, mythical as the unicorn, 
extinct as the Dodo—as a term. 

The Batchelor Girl has elbowed her out of existence: “A rose by 
any other name,” et ; 

The Batchelor Girl is an advance on the Old Maid. We approve 


s 
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Batchelor Girl. 

I believe in Woman’s Rights—when I am in the street—and 
glory in my ‘“ chosen freedom ""—to the outside world, but—to 
myself ? 

Well, it isn’t my fault. I have seen my school friends one by one 
join the noble army of martyrs, while I am left—I mean, while I 
am still in the enjoyment of my glorious liberty. 

If any unemancipated female girl should chance to read this 
essay, to whom Batchelor Girlhood is not a “consummation 
devoutly to be wished,” my advice is, keep friends with your 
younger brother if you are so uufortunate as to be—blessed with 
one. 

I had not been without “affairs,” but, somehow, they never 
matured, and at the serious age of twenty-five I had an incipient 
attack of “ shelf.” 

Then Percy came along,and I was taken down and dusted. 
Developments ensued, and friends began to talk of wedding 
presents. 

I bad a young brother, a red-headed cubin an Eton jacket, of 
thirteen. I had been painting hard one morning something with 

view to the Noah's Ark—when Monte came in from school. 
e subject of my artistic labours was an orchid, so, of course, 
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Th 
Monte remarked, patronisingly .— 

‘ Look here, Betsy, your butterfly ain't half bad, for a girl.” 

The butterfly insult was bad enough, but to be called Betsy, 
when one’s name is Elizabeth and one likes to be called Bess! 
However, I swallowed it and went on reading my novelette. 

An ominous stillness presently began to make it-elf felt. I 
looked up, Monte was still standing iv front of the easel. I rose, 

nd crept softly up behind him. The little—darling had carefuliy 
painted a rude likeness of Percy, with long ears, over my orchid. 

I didn’t burst into tears, or anything, but I “shook him well 
from side to side, and beat him on the head” until I hurt my 
hand, then I picked up bis new bound volume of “ The Boys of 
London and the Terrors of the World” and flung it into the fire. 

“All right,” he remarked calmly. I doua't believe ao 
would make an impression on that boy's skull. When he b 
watched the book burn, he thrust his hands into his pockets and 
sauntered out of the room. 

I had gone into the drawing-room after lunch to finish my tale 
in peace, wnen suddenly Monte put his aggravating tead in at the 
door. 

‘I say, Bess, Percy's at the front door.” 


I was in a distinctly negligé, not to say rag-baggy, kind of get up, 
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and my fringe was still in pins; you see, I wanted to finish my 
tory; so i told him to go and tell the housemaid to say I was not 
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Horror! My sweet brother went straight to the door himself, 
and, opening it, remarked innocently in a loud tone :— 

“ Bess is dressing, Mr. Roubilliard; do come in, she won't be 
long.” 

I heard footsteps coming towards the drawing-room! I was 
done for, for there was no escape. 

I flew bebind a curtain which screened a kind of cosy-corner 
recess, just as they entered. 

They sat down, and Monte opened the conversation. 

‘* Don’t you think this is a nice picture of Bess, Mr. Roubilliard ?” 
He was exbibiting my latest portrait. ‘Only it isn’t half pretty 
enough, is it?” 

The visitor assented. I blessed my brother more fervently than 
I ever remember doing before. I almost forgave him the hideous 
trick be had played me. 

“Yes,” he baobled in his most artless accents, “she is pretty 
now, isn't she? She used to have red hair, like mine, till she 
went to visit Mr. D'Almayne, and when she came back it was all 
gold and brown. I like it." 

My teeth began to chatter, but I did not dare to stir. Monte 
resumed, while calmly munching some choice chocolates I had eft 
on the table :— 

“Of course, she's an awful nice girl, only she has got a temper 
of her own. Once I caught her sitting on Willie MacSawney’s 
knee, and she nearly killed me. I liked Mr. MacSawney, only Bess 
said he wanted such an awful lot of getting to the sticking point 
she couldn't be bothered with him.” 

I was fainting. 

‘Yes, only this morning she burnt my book just because I asked 
her to sew a button on my coat.” 

Oh! oh! oh! . 

“ Father's fond of her,” continued the lamb, “ only she’s always 
in debt, and the Pater can’t stand that; why, she even borrows my 
pocket money of me. Mother says she'd ruinany man. Why, 
she put a pound of butter in an apple pie once, to make the gravy 
ricn 

Shade of Ananias! I nearly jumped out of ——— skin ! 

“ But she'd be all right. vou know, if she wasn't so lazy. She was 
sitting reading 4 novelette just now, and one of her slippers had 
fallen off, and, would 1 believe it, Mr. Roubilliard, there were 
reven holes in her stoc——."’ 

The little fiend never finished the sentence, for I sprang from 
my hiding place. When I bad finished the interview, outraged 
natnre gave wav, and I fa nted. 

Cg Henceforth, I fear, | ou a Bachelor Girl! 


Which P 
Wew Trodenon, the renowned, if rejected, tragedian, saw an 
artic’ in the Sun headed “‘ Beerbohm Tree's J kee,’ he ea'd, in 
his deepest five-ect tragedy tones, ‘‘ Which of his jokes, sir-r: 
Hamlet? ' 


Notice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or se to spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 


returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
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ressed envelope. 
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By THE “‘ ENFANT TERRIBLE.” 


Itzm of fashionable intelligenze from the Evening News: “ Sir 
Ashmead Bartlett is angling.” 


» x * 


Again? This was his favourite pastime all through the formation 
of the Ministry. 
* * 
The Marquis of Aylesbury is establishing a fine herd of short- 
horns at Savernake. How pleasant it is to see these changes from 
farmer to breeder. Farmer? Yes, wild oats. 


The 0 are going round that £6,000 have been spert on 
Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum. Let us hope that this gorg- ous 
“ mounting "’ will not render Shakespeare invisible. 


4 x2 * 


Lord Rosebery, I read, is a very patient deer-stalker, and has 
been as suc»xessful as anybody this season at Dunrobin, the Duke 
of Sutherland's place. 

Now you see the difference. When he tries to reach the mil- 
lenium, by a short cut through the House of Lords, the ex-Premier 
is the most impatient man alive. In so great a hurry is he that 
he was ready to shorten every day to eight hours, so the time might 
go more quickly. 

* 7 - 


But when it comes to the important matter of deer stalking, you 
see, his Lordship of Dalmeny takes things easily. And so, in this 
case, 1 have no doubt that he very often “ gets there '’—while the 
milennium is still as far off as ever. 


¥ * 


Lord Rosebery is a “deer stalker.” Then Lord Salisbury isa 
‘bowler."’ And the score reads:— 


Rosebery, b Salisbury, 0. 
rs y 


Talking of deer stalkers and bowlers, reminds me that Lord 
Rosebery should rather be dubbed ‘‘Tam O' Shanter,” or soft 
* Tweed.”” Only Keir Hardie has monopolised the latter. And 
while both these gentlemen follow the same political principles 
you could hardly call ita case of Tweed-ledum and Tweed-ledee. 


- 


Kier Hardie went out to discover Chicago. Chicago discovered 
him—to be an apologist for the anarchist bomb throwers and mur- 
derers. Directly the Methodists—to whom he was preaching his 
* new religion '’—discovered this, they “ chucked"’ him out with a 
flea in his ear. We read that he left “in high dudgeon.” 
I'm sorry he didn’s leave in a balloon, and that that 
balloon didn't drift off to the North Pole, ard that the 
North Pole wasn't discovered to be inhabited by a race who 
had never seen a Labour agitator, and who were particularly 
fond of curiosities. Keir Hardie in a glass case on the top of the 
North Pole, fed at intervals on stewed icicles and sugared snow, 
would be a very interesting thing. More particularly, he would be 
out of England. The thought makes one’s mouth water. It would 
— & large annual subsidy and much Politeness to the North 

olites. 


FUN. 
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Seriously, this self-safficient, self-complacent, self advertising 
political trickster, with his new religions and tis old clothe:, his 
affected kno le ige, and bi real igaoranc?, is the :evresentative of a 
type that is ax excrescence on the fair face of patura. Keir Hardie 
as @ man may be everythicg that hs shouli be; as a politician he 
is & Nuisance. 

* * ¥ 

He proved too much for West Ham, and woen West Ham r:fuses 

anything it must be bad. 


* * * 


Mr. William Terriss, seeing that he is playing a middle-aged man 
in the new Adelphi piece, thought it necessary to let the public 
know that it was the same old Adonis Terriss. The cheapest way 
to do this was to write to the papers. So he did—to the Pall Mall, 
being the gentleman’s print—complaining of tne slowness of some 
traia or other to somewhere or another. 


a = = 


But, my dear Mr. Terriss, can you wonder? Think of the com- 
pliment you were being paid. The honour of carrying your noble 
form and immaculate countenance was so great that that train 
sought to prolong exquisite pleasure. Surely you do not blame it for 
that? It was only expressing in its mute, inanimate way, what 
the young ladies in the pit and gallery of the Adelphi Theatre say 
in their more articulate fashion: ‘‘ Blimy, ain’t he atreat?’’ And 
then you write and complain about it! Fie, William, fie! 


An Embryo Poet. 


Schoolmaster (at blackboard).—" Here I have written three words 
—the word simple, the word parrot, and the word fairy. Now,I 
rub out the first letter of each word, and put a different letter in its 
place ; and thus I have dimple, which rhymes with simple; carrot, 
which rhymes with parrot; and dairy, which rhymes with fairy. 
Can any of you give me an instance of two words that rhyme with 
each other in the same way ?”’ 

Johnnie Classbottom.—“ Please, sir; yes, sir; 1 can, sir—finger 
and ginger!” 


A Fact. 


THREE or four children were asking one another questions. 

Boy (first question).—‘* What is a she goat?” 

Girl.—“' Why, a goat.” 

Girl (second question).—‘* What is au ulcer?” 

Boy.—“ Don't know. We ain’t all been to the Zoological Gardens, 
like you.” 
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Johnny.— Please, Pa’s got a sore throat, and will you send 
something to cure it?”’ 
Chemist.—Shall I send him a draught, then? ’”’ 


Johnny.—‘Oh, no! It was a draught that gave it him.”’ 
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Tommy (reassuringly).—‘‘ Don't be frightened, Mr. Police- 
#39 


man, ’e won’t bite! 


A Little Holiday. 


WE arrived at Plymouth in the afternoon, having been enticed 
by the London and South-Western Railway’s seductive placard, 
announcing convenient trains and a moderate fare, to select this 
Devonian district for our annual seaside outing. Preliminaries, 
such as lodgings, were speedily settled, and the name of our tempo- 
rary residence, Balmoral House, ir flated our vanity somewhat as 
our old friend, ‘‘ Mrs. Brown,”’ was similarly influenced when her 
spouse brought home an order fer ‘‘ Queen Victoria’s own theaytor.” 
“Well, says I, ‘‘ if it's good enough for the Queen, in course it must 
be good enough for me.” Strolling on to the Hoe, Plymouth’s 
grand parade, the extensive panorama of harbour, isle, and sea 
met our amazed virion. Sileuce seized us, and we sat and gazed 
for some five minutes with speechless pleasure, which was broken 
by the remark of my companion, ‘‘ Well, this beats Drury Lane.” 

Turning our attention to the old Smeaton Lighthouse, formerly 
occupying the Eddystone rock, but now, as a memorial, erected upon 
the Hoe, we climbed the stair to the first floor, as it appeared to us, 
where we found au old salt surrounded with diagrams and relics 
indicative of Smeaton’s principles of lighthouse building. This 
old salt’s style of explanation was amusing, if not instructive, and 
he appeared to take deep interest in our visit. He informed us 
that Smeaton’s clock was in working order, that it had only three 
wheels, and kept as good time as any clock in Plymouth. It was 
not on show just then. Did we know Latin? Because there was 
an inscription upon the box containing said clock. We begged him 
to tell us what it was. With mingled modesty and smiling pride 
he pronounced the inscription, Temperance fugit, Temperance new- 
taturs. We stared at him with simulated imbecility and ventured 
toask for theexplanation. ‘ What!!” heexclaimed. ‘‘ Youdon’t 
know Latin. Get out, you know more about it than I do.”’ 


Teacher.—' What wasa Pharisee?” (Forest of hands and a volley 
of answers.) 

“Right! Now, tell me what a Scribe was?” (Dismay of class.) 

‘Ah, you, Tommy?” 

“‘ Please, sir, a—a typewriter!” 

FatHER and mother have been discussing their doctor. Tommy 
(aluays anxious for knowledge): ‘‘ Papa, what is the difference 


between a phenician and a sturgeon?” 
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The Snake Nuisance. 


THe snake case has ended as only it could bave been expected to 
end—that is to say, in the snakes being wholesomely restricted in 
their unwholesome propensity for wandering about, and constrict- 
ing unoffending people in their own houses. It is all very well for 
&man to keep snakes, either for sale or for his own pleasure, or 
protection in scaring away undesirable visitors, such as duns, tax 
gatherers, and mothers-in-law, but it will not do at all to let the 
creepy ones have the run of his neighbour’s house as well as his 
own. Grave scandal and demoralisation might in some cases arise 
from the intrusion of particular species of reptiles into certain 
persons’ houses. Conceive, for instance, the indecency of the home 
xf & prominent anti-gambler and faddist being invaded and 
desecrated by a‘ Racer!" Consider, too, the harrowed soul of a 
gentleman himself considerably up a tree, to find on going to bed a 
family of hamadryads, or tree snakes, festooning his bed-posts. 
Even a slavey might very justly feel offended and reflected upon, 
and give instant warning, if, upon descending to her duties in the 
morning, a little late perhaps, she found her kitchen in possession of 
a@slow-worm. There might, to be sure, be something singularly 
appropriate and congenial in a constrictor taking up its residence 
in the domicile of a notorious and insufferable bore, political or 
social, but it would be alittle toorough ona respectable pill maker, 
soap maker, auctioneer, or proprietor of a penny paper with a large 
circulation, upon returning from the cares of business to the 
sanctity of private life to discover a puff addr basking upon his 
domestic hearth. Again, neither aterpentine dancer nor a racing 
prophet would relish the intrusion of any kind of serpent into their 
private apartments, inasmuch as such a visitation could only be 
construed as a hint that they sadly lacked, the one the grace, and 
the other the wisdom of the genuine article. For these and many 
other reasons that will occur to every thoughtful mind, it is most 
assuring to know that if we must have deadly ophidians in our 
midst they will in future have to be kept strictly to their own 
premises. 


KinG Kama, of Bechuanaland, arrived in England on September 
10th. 
King Kbama’s come to visit us, 
In skins and feathers dressed, 
With hieroglyphic, curious marks 
Inscribed on his swarthy breast. 
Perhaps he’s come a day too soon 
To plead for his “ garden parks." 
He'|l Chamberlain find no silly loon, 
But a downright screw at larks. 
He wants to keep the drink away 
From his subjects, strong and hearty. 
That he’ll get his wish, and go away, 
Fondly hopes the Conservative party. 


Ask Us Another. 


A CONTEMPORARY, referring to the omnibus difficulty in the City, 
informs its readers that its ‘‘ reporter yesterday called at the offices 
of the two ccencerns, terday called at their chief offices.’’ The report 
omits to state what was going to be done “ termorrer,” but it goes 
on to record that Mr. the manager of the Road Car Com- 
man, who was acting for him,”—did soand so. What on earth is 
a Com man, and why does he require managing if he acting for 
some oneelse? For whom, too, is he acting, and who is acting? 
Is the manager acting for the Road Car Com man, or the Com 
man for the manager; and, again, what isa .toad Car Com man? 
The title seems to suggest a person who executes * coms,”’ that is to 
say, commissions for the Road Car people, possibly to back their 
horses and cars to do their journeys ina given time. If this be so, 
the Anti-Gambling League is wanted in the City. And yet we can 
hardly persuade ourselves that this can be the true meaning of the 
above anus report, and, in short—WE GIVE IT UP. 


Sue had been playing for an hour some lovely sonatas, etc., etc., 
and the old gentleman who was listening said, ‘‘ Now, miss, p’raps 
you']l play us a tcon?”’ 

Collapse of pianiste. 


No Good. 


Policeman 550 Q (to brother peeler).—‘‘ Bob, has yer hever 
dropped hin to see that there pretty cook hin No, 45 hof this ‘ere 
street ?”’ 

Bob.—* The girl's right enough; got plenty of lip an’ hall that 
sort hof thing. But I must dror the line at wisitin’ ‘er; that’s not 


much use. Yer see, the blessed folks she’s with is wegetarians!” 
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Vendor,—* Lor’ blesher, M’m, that ain't our fault! 


‘7? 


water, M'm, an’ | don’t deceive you! 


L’Entente Cordiale. 


Le Lor Maire :— 


FARYWELL, sweetheart, farewell ; 
I go across the sea, 
And can but swiftly tell 
The love I have for thee. 
My heart, in all its moods, 
Is fickleness above, 
Community of goods 
Is my idea of love. 


La Gloire, mv dear, be blowed! 
What is it but a name? 
By our Commercial Road 
We get there just the same. 
The game of ‘‘give and take” 
Must bow to *‘ buy and se!],” 
When Commerce is at stake 
La Gloire is off, ma belle. 


Sweetheart be true to me, 
And I'll be true to you! 
By reciprocity 
We both shall get our due. 
So let the “ dogs of war” 
Be changed to “ golden calves,’ 
Then by each other's store 
We'll gsily caro] “ halves!’ 


Love, what is love but thrift ? 
Desire of goodly gear ? 
And if you have the gift, 
Well, so have I, my dear. 
To hold our own and more 
By strict commercial ways, 
Compared to flighty War 
Is pudding. unto praise. 


My love, we now must part ; 
temember what I've said ; 

And let your tender heart 

Obey your harder bead. 


’ 
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C'ustomer.—** But I tink it only right to tell you that what we had yesterday was e — well, not quite fresh !”’ 
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W’y, in this ’ere ’ot weaths: it’s sometimes a bit ’igh afore it come out o’ the 


We must be friends or foes, 
Must fight or * buy and sell,” 
Though which—-well, goodness knows ; 
Farewell, my love, farewell. 


FRANCE -— 


Farewell, dear love, farewell! 
You’ve won your France’s heart. 
My woe I cannot tell 
At having thus to part. 
My heart-strings they are torn— 
My purse-strings, I should say— 
It’s hardly to be borne 
That you should go away. 


But Business, doubtless, calls, 
Go, then, in her fair nime! 
For big or little hauls 
A like attention claim. 
Your love, I know, is mine— 
A what you call a “‘cert.’”’— 
Then why should you decline 
If Business wants to flirt. 


(He goes.) 
FRANCE (soliloquises) :— 


Ah, me! what love is this ? 
So faithful, so intense, 
That ev’ry loving kiss 
A value has in pence. 
And what a noble swain ! 
His loving worth is such, 
One feels it would be vain 
To say aloud, “‘ How much ?” 


O, Engiand, can it be ? 
Are these the men you rear, 
So very fond of me, 
To me so very dear ? 
Ah, well, tis sad to part, 
And yet, beyond a doubt, 
For all his loving heart, 
He knows his way about. 
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(For Cartoon Verses, see page 114) 
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‘*So Lona!” 


A Lunar Phenomenon. 
(To the Editor of Fun.) 


S1r,—Permit me, as being one of your most select correspondents, 
to express my amazement at the letters now appearing in your 
most distinguished contemporary, the Times, as to saltatory conduct 
on the part of that luminous noctuous orb, our famous, fleeting, 
fickle moon. The writers of the same letters would have some 
portion of the community giving credit to their several statements 
that the conduct of the moon was unusual, unconventional, and un- 
heard of, The same writers actually simulate ignorance of the moon’s 
habits,and have the barefaced temerity to announce that the moon has 
taken to “wobbling.” This is mere subterfuge and simulation on 
the part of these same writers, who wish to hoodwink the com- 
munity and conceal their artfulness Ars celare artem. One young 
lacy (O ! Artemis) is said to have run into the house from the garden 
what was she doing in the garden at that time of night!) and, in 

reathless excitement, exclaimed that the “moon was skipping 
about in the sky.” Of course all the family — out into the 
garden to observe the moon, which was then behaving in perfect 
ropriety and regularly. Said family, of course, thought young 
ady (O! artfulmiss) had gone lunatic, and determined to consult 
the family doctor the first thing next morning. 

Allow me to say that it is nothing out of the way to see the 
moon ‘all of a wobble.” I’ve seen the moon hundreds of times in 
such a state of trembling. Does not the poet Moore write of a 
trembling moon? The moon always trembles when I’m returning 
from the club smoker. I should think there was something wrong 
with the moon if she didn’t wobble. Sometimes I have been privi- 
leged, but those occasions are very, very rare, to see a very curious 
lunar phenomenon when returning home after a special club 
smoker. I've seen two moons. (O! Selene.) There, what do you 
think of that, sir? Trusting some other of your valued corre- 
spondents will venture to give their lunar experience, 


W. Baccuvus-RoBINSON. 


From Cork’s Own Town. 


Mr. McIrving-Kean (as Norval).—‘ My name is Norval—on the 
Grampian Hills—" 

Voice from Gallery (interruption).—‘ An’ what’s yer name any 
other place, sur ?”’ 


Douce Dundee. 
Severe Examiner (to small Dundonicn).—‘‘ Who helped you with 
this map, boy?"’ ‘ ee 
Boy.—" Nobody, sir.”’ gare 
S. E.—* Come, now, tell me the truth. Didn’t your brother help 
you?” 
Boy.—“ No, sir. He did it all.” 


FUN. 


A FISH STORY. 
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‘“ How Lona?” 


The Cricket on the Earth. 


Wat call for Government debate 
On fresh supplies or Church and State, 
When there’s a subject quite as great 
To occupy their place ? 
Time seems to ply on lightning wings, 
Till common sense and judgment reels, 
Now centuries each week reveals 
In this our year of Grace. 


The world no longer ear pelf ; 
John Burns thinks little of himself; 
Republicans admire the Guelph, 

And ev’ry regal race. 
The House of Lords remains intact— 
A genuine, accomplished fact ; 
Now Radicals refuse to act 

In this, our year of Grace, 


There is no cry within the walls 
Of certain naughty music halls, 
Where Bigotry sat in the stalls, 
With horror on her face. 
The prude has deigned to raise her veil, 
To watch the costume of the Gael, 
Or sip a modest glass of ale 
In this our year of Grace. 


There's Grace in ev’ry run he makes ; 
Graces figures in the highest breaks; 
In ev’ry awkward ball he takes, 

And hurries into space. 
We've grace before and after meat. 
The hungry even Grace repeat ; 
On ev'ry hand there’s Grace’s feat. 

The world is full of Grace. 


Infantile. 


A paPER, the Infant, is about to be started in Pittsburg, U.S.A. 
This journalistic bantling is intended for the benefit of inexperienced 
mothers. We are not by any means in-cradle-ous respecting the 
value of such a publication. We heartily wish the baby newspaper 
success, and hope that it will steer clear of financial rocks and 
commercial squalls. We trust that it will get safely out of long 


clothes. 
At Night. 


O’Looney declares that he will never touch French brandy again. 
‘‘Lookit here, sur, only drinkin’ wan or two glasses in ‘ Three 
Stars’ the other night made me see two mocns on mi way home.” 
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MUST BE OLDRALGIA NOW. 
Smith.—‘‘Im not very well, thank you. Nasty pain in my 
temples——”’ 
Jones.—‘‘ Oh, that must be neuralgia.” 
Smith.—“ No; can’t be new-ralgia—I’ve had it quite a month," 


That Dear Child. 


Iris not often that I—Peter Poltwattle—leave the door of my study, 
my—what Peter Probity, in the Chimney Corner, calls his ‘‘scantum 
scantorium,”’ open, but, of course, even I am not infallible, and 
there are occasions, or rather—t> be more exact—there was an 
occasion. 

I was in the throes of a three-volume novel, two short stories for 
Christmas annuals, a farce, and, by short instalments, a panto- 
mime, but that was not deliverable for four months. 

I am very methodical in the arrangements of my little box. It is 
not large—for I had it built over the bath-room. However there is 
room in it for my writing-table and chair. 

Here, in this little cupboard, are produced those literary thunder- 
bolts that convulse the civilised world, especially the part of it 
which takes in the ‘‘ Little Mudboro’ Gazette and Chronicle,” one 
column of which influential sheet is devoted weekly to the lucu- 
brations of the author of these lines. 

I had my novel carefully stacked on the left-hand pedestal of the 
writing table; the farce, completed, in the cover intended for it, 
but not yet stitched; one of the Christmas stories, finished, lay 
under the blotting-pad ; the other in process of composition, and 
about three scenes of the pantomime ready to my right hand, so 
— I could conveniently add couplets or jokes as I thought of 
them. 
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On this occasion I had been called away to see an actor, 
who wanted me to construct a farcical comedy on a skeleton of his 
own. 

I was talking with him for about an hour. Coming downstairs, 
as I was returning to my room, was my dear little baby boy, aged 
four, whose face was bleeding from a black-wound in the forhead. 

As he did not cry, I hastily interrogated him: ‘Are you hurt?" 
_ “No, pupps, me isn’t hurted ; but I’m been having such a dame 
ip oor ’tudy.” And upstairs he ran while I called to his nurse, 
‘Sarah, just cee to Master Harold; he’s in a dreadful state!” 

These words also just fitted the condition of my study. 

Paper scraps of all sorts and sizes strewed the roo'y; a sheet of 
foolscap MS. decorated every pane of glass in the window—gummed 
on; my ball-pointed pen and holder (the best there is) was pluoged 
with a quill, a lead pencil, and my pair of scissors into the gum 
bottle, which had been filled to the brim with mixed red and 
black ink; the gum brush was in the red inkpot, the 
handle bearing obvious marks of having been in the 
black; every inch of space on the wall-paper within reach 
was adorned with a streak of red or black ink or gum; the novel, 
the farce, and the Christmas stories were mixed inextricably—and 
not being paged—a process through which none of my MS. goes 
until it is just off to the printer—heaven knows (I don't) how it is 
to be sorted!—while the pantomime sheets had been used for 
cutting out fanciful figures, which were stuck all over the front of 
the table; the key-hole of the first drawer on the left was full of 
fragments of pen nibs—hammered therein with the ruler—which 
now looked something like the brass barrel of a musical box; the 
erasing knife was jammed into the second drawer on the right, and 
the third, on the same side—in which I keep my clean paper, and 
which was not locked—had been used as a common or back-kitchen 
sink for what inks would not go in the gum bottle. 

And yet we are told to “love little children!” 

I trust I am an affectionate father, but if I ever again find 
Master Harold looking something like a picture by the late Mr. J. 
W.M. Turner—well, the next day's newspapers will probably astonish 
the reading world with an article headed 


‘‘AWFUT, AND BRUTAL MURDER OF A 80ON.” 


Rival Streams. 


In the days cf the Stuarts, Whitefriars was known 
As Alsatia, juxté The Temple ; 

Bold, roystering reprobates made it their own, 
With many who merited hemp well, 


Put a foot on each side of the boundary line, 
And you stand, if there’s virtue in names, 
On two fertile provinces washed by the Rhine 
Reproduced on the banks of the Thames. 


“ As how, pray,” you ask me;—the question is fair, 
And shan't be propounded in vain ; 

Mark, the Germans can claim no monopoly there 
While we've our Alsace and Law Reign. 


se V. D.” 


It is well known that militia officers do not covet the decoration 
that has been been s0 lavishly bestowed on their brethren of the 
volunteer service, looking on it as, to a great extent, wn honeur 
vi-de. Not the less do outside friends of the older force continue to 
regard it as an in-V.D.-ous distinction. 


Of leading Family Grocers everywhere. 


1/6 to 4/- per Ib. 
Mazawattee Tea recalls the Choice Teas of Thirty Years ago 
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you last week that M:. Willa:d 
does not emulate Mies Bessie Wentworth, and tell us in tuneful 
verse all about his Dinsh, or his Susie. On the contrary, it is all 

ust now you will not be 


‘ 
: 
f 
: 


subdued. to the Gacrick j 
a liied pec 3. dedi that the Adelphi drama 


is just out, and the Drury Lene one 
is co this is not a disadvan- 
tege. “Thrills” sre very well in 
their way—bat an overdose of them 
might have sericu* effects. 
Mr. Augustas Thomas, the author 
of Alabama, has taken us to the 
South of America, aod a very nice 
it seems. A Saturday to Mozx- 
\ day there, when one’s nerves are 4 
bit “rocky,” would, I should shink, 
be very beneficial. Yet, delicate as is 
the piece, it bes certain character- 
isties in common with the music hall. 
You could, for instance, pop in or out 
at any time without any serious 
detriment to understanding of 
the story. If you bave eaten too salt 
a dinner this is just the sort of the- 
atrical entertainment to suit you. 
Alabama ia s play of character—and body is a “ character,” 
or less. is a villain, it is true, bis villainies do not 
to matter much. His name is Raymond Page, and he tries 
to cheat his brother's widow of her husband's spony 09 ag to 
make out that her marriage was not legal. is not a nice thing 
quite entitles Mr. Page to take his place in tl e book of 
theatrical bed men. Fow «me Hirry Preston, the son of Colonel 
, ran avey before the curtain went up to 
fight for the North, in the Confederate War. This was 





most uporthodox thing for a Southerner to do, and his 
father was, not unnaturally, put out about it. He is 
thought by every be dead, but isn’t This is taking 


cantnastes—4 right a: d proper thing for every hero to do who 
is placed in similar circumstances. Also, he hes assumed the 
name of Captain Davenport. He comes back incognito, 
and finds that his wife bas died in bis absence. Moreover, 
he insults Page, and knocks s pistol out of his hand 








of gore 
experience ty seeing how other 
get on more favvrably situated in tris matter than myself. 
does other things besides imterfi:ring with the natural 
pugnacity of my disposition. He discovers that hie daughter is 
about to elope with Mr. A , his assistant. He persuades 
the young couple not todoso. More of his beastly interference, you 
see. Harry Preston is certainly rather an aggravating sort of hero. 
A hero who goes sround stopping fights ard elop-ments is a 
dramatic innovation that cannot be too heartily condemned. At 
length he “ discloses himself,” and the play is at eanend. You can 
go away and have your supper,and retire to rest peacefully, without 
pan Pe of nightmare—tnat is if your supper was as innocuous 
as ° 

Ido 4 think it is necessary, at this late hour, to refer in detail 
to the acting. It was all very nice—Mr. Willard’s, Mr. 
Fernand: z’, Mr. Mason’s, Miss Marion Terry’s, and Miss Agnes 
Miller’s particularly. I cannot hones:ly prophecy a long career 
for Alabama, but the novelty of its locale and the quaintness of 
its characterisation— not to mention its chastening effect generally 
—make it a very interesting theatrical experiment. 

We have sll been Trilby mad for some time now, and last week 
Mr. Tree goaded us on.to positive fury. For he then was cruel 
enough to produce at Manchester Mr. Potter's American version of 
Mr. Du Maurier’s world-famous, maddening novel. I say madden- 
ing, because it bas driven everybody mad; the book, I think, is 
captivating. Which is very kind of me, and I hope that Mr. Du 
Maurier will be properly grateful. 

I will say right now that I do not think much of Mr. Potter's 
stage-perversion of a charming book. I daresay it wes a very diffi- 
cult task; I can faint!y imagine that I might not have doneit much 
better myself. Ssill, I did not attempt it and Mr. Potter did—so he 


. must take the blame. The play is all Svengali. That is probably 


what commended it to Mr. Tree, as that is the part he chose, of 
course. Very capitally he played it, too; but that does not excuse 
so much of Svengali. Trilby, afterall, is the character, and that fact 
should not have been lost sight of. Miss Dorothea Baird was a very 
nice Trilby. We may as well reserve fuller discussion until Trilby 
reaches the Haymarket. 

GossaMBB. 


Judge.—" Have you anything to say before I pass sentence?” 
Prisoner.—“* Yes. After the way you've summed up, I should 
like the state of your mind inquired in o before you pass sentence.” 


Two Paisosers on TriaL.—First Prisoner.—* Say, Bill, what's 
that listle round black patch on the beak’s wig for?” 

Second Prisoner.—* "s where they've put the bloke’s brains 
in for him, and sealed ‘em up.” 


At the Wings. 


Maud (to Low Comedian).—“ Say, Teddy, what did the poet mean 
when he wrote ‘ Though lost to sight, to memory dear’? ”’ 

Low Com.—* What! Don't you know? The lines were ad- 
dressed to a prompter.”’ 
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Priced Catalogue (Tenth Edition). Mas 
Engravings of Stamps, and containing Atlas of 16 C 
Maps, with spaces to hold over f,00U Stamps, oe 
@at-s, colours, and values of every stamp, 
values of most of them. The littie notes in 
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ALBUM. 
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HE DIDN'T APPROVE OF THE CHOICE. 
He.—** You know, of course, that your late mother threw me 
over for your father?” 
She (pensively).—“ Ah, poor mamma was always so remark- 
able for her good taste.” 


My Lawyer. 
Who welcomed me with smile so bright, 
And stated a'l I'd done was right, 
That I should win, right off, the fight? 
My Lawyer. 
Who wrote the Brief and drafted Pleas, 
Attended Court, quite at his ease, 
And never let me feel its squeeze ? 
My Lawyer. 
Who, when the verdict was pronounced, 
Which wasn’t as he had announced, 
From Court, with Papers, out he flounced ? 
My Lawyer. 
Who sent, with words polite, his Bill 
For work and’ money paid, quite nil, 
For payment_dunned, and made me ill ? 
My Lawyer. 
Fun asks— Who wrote these lines for me, 
Without instructions, sans 8 fee, 
Sent same by hand, clandestinely ? 
My Lawyer. 


One Thing Needful. 


“ Tuere is one virtue you are horribly short of,” said the editor 
to the compositor, as he produced a proof-sheet he had been 
revising, and from which the latter had omitted 16 semicolons, 25 
commas, and three notes of interrogation. 

- “ What is that, sir?” 
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with a couple of niehdheaiin named Hansel and Gretel; and, by 


distinguished as “ Grace” and“ ." and Mr. Gladstone 
in the Ophidorium a pair of constricting snakes, to be known as 
Home Rule and Disestablishment, while the National Sporting 
League contributed two or three skunks, with names too obvious 
for mention here, we should scarcely know which most to admire— 
the interesting specimens themselves or the felicity of their nomen- 
ciature. 
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way of contrast, Mr. Imre Kiralfy might send along two elephants, 
labelled respectively Earl's Court and Olympia, or Venice and 
India. Then, if the Daily T A bestowed two omy or bats, 
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“T can ride any sort of bike,” boasted young Wheeler. 
“ You can’t,” saia Walker. 

“TI bet a fiver I do.” 

“Tl take it! You don’t.” 

“ What sort ?”’ 

“ Bic-arbonate of potass.” 

And Walker is five pounds better off—bar drinks. 








respectively of TEN | 
AND SIXPENCE, and FIVE SHILLINGS, for, in their | 
| opinion, the best three original humourously-written 
_ Narratives or Descriptions, not exceeding 800 words nor 
less than 500 words. 


‘will, at the discretion of the Proprietors, 
appear in these pages. 


| must be cut out of the current sumber of “Fun,” and 
_ attached to the manuscvipt submitted. 




















NOTICE. 


The Proprietors offer for Public Competition Prizes 
SHILLINGS, SEVEN SHILLINGS 





The Compositions which gain the respective prizes 
subsequently 


The writings must be legibly written, and only upon 
one side of the paper. The Advertisement of 


MELLIN’S 
PAINTING COMPETITIOW 
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“ Punctuality of punctuation.” 
| For Refined, Delicate Palates.' | C  ) ~~. i 
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Agencies :— 


LONDON: 
The Arches, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 
87, Hereford Road, Bayswater. 
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49, Glasshouse Street, Regent Street, W. 
i 9; Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
. 5 and 6, Bucklersbury, Chea eapside, E.C. 









; ay on —_ ony fg ac, 62, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate. 
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i 87, Coleman Street, E.C. 


45, Chancery Lane, W.C. 17, The Parade, Cricklewood. 
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| BIRMINGHAM: BIRMINGHAM: 
P ) Tork is, Tempe Suro. 17, Temple Row and Bradford Passage, | 

; IF . Corporation —treet. 
set MANCHESTER: 120, Great Hampton Street. 

it Commercial Buildings, Cross Street. 

| | LIVERPOOL: HASTINGS: 

| 11, Dale Street. 24 and 25, Robertson Street. 
‘lhe EDINBURGH: 

i ; 7, Sonth St. Andrew Strest. GLASGOW: 

\j 11, South Exchange Place. 
ae DUNDEL : St. George’s Cros-. 

Hi 8, Murraygate. 295, New City Road. 

't #e 

a) BRIGHTON: Charing Cross. 

i 1 10 Ship Street. 183, North Sireet. 

i : Kent Road. 

He RYDE: 

74, Union Street. Also at 
DUBLIN: MANCHESTER 
Commercial Buildings, Dame Street. 


And elsewhere. 














66 ” 
The BODEGA system of business has béen established more than 
| a quarter of a century. 


The opportunity of tasting the Company’s shipments in the Original 

Casks, at reasonable prices per sample glass, enables customers to 

familiarise Saraesives with..Wines. which? are pure, .and therefore 
| hs wholesome. — / 











So Sg ES 


Head Offices: 88, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., London. 


Telegraphic Address: “BODEGA, LONDON.” Telephone No. 1,297. 
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My Wife’s Cosy Corner. 


WE had been dining with the Duvanes, a newly-married couple 
who bad just set up housekeeping in a most sumptuous and artistic 
style. Naturally, on returning home, my wife noticed how shabby 
our furniture had become, though, as far as I could see, it looked 
well enough, and showed little of the two years’ wear and tear it 
had undergone; but men, married men especially, are not suppoxed 
to be capable of discerning shabbiness either in furniture or dress 
when their own houses and wives are concerned. So I said nothing, 
but let Elise prate on. 

‘*T am determined, Jack, to have a cosy corner at all events. I 
can make one myself without buying anything but a few yards of 
pongée silk. Pale green, I think, I shall have, though Mrs. Duvane 
is very partial to blue.” 

When Elise turned carpenter or upholsterer the result wasalways 
failure and bruised fingers, but I dared not remind her of the fact, 
so I held my tongue, and there the matter rested. 

The next morning at breakfast Elise renewed the attack. She 
had found an odd number of some periodical which gave full direc- 
tions for making a most artistic cosy corner at little expense. 

“It only requires some old boxes and a few yards of pongée,” she 
prattled. 

Now, if there is one word above all others in woman’s vocabulary 
of fal-lals that I hate, it is that word pongée. It is such an 
irritating, senseless word, and I have not the slightest idea of its 
meaning. Elise should not have used it in speaking to me. I 
felt snappish. I was weary of the subject.’ All J wanted was a 
cosy corner where I might be free from household worries and 
women’s tongues. I told Elise so, and she called me a brute, with 


& big B. 
ell, perhaps I was; it was all the fault of that aggravating 
word pongée. 

All that week Elise was preoccupied, and then one day she asked 
me to come into the drawing-room and admire her handiwork. I 
saw in the corner of the room a fat, dumpy, podgy stuffed seat, not 
half long enough for a fellow to stretch himself upon, and above it 
& curtain of some tawdry stuff hanging to a ledge, on which a few 
china ornaments were displayed. I said it was very nice, for I was 
afraid if I didn’t that Elise might talk about pongée again, and 
make me irritable. Apparently, she was satisfied, but the quiet 
time did not last long. 

When the cosy corner was about a week old, Elise began to be on 
the move again. Nothing would do now but that the Duvanes 
must be asked to dine with us. I grumbled, but Elise persisted. 

“ What is the use of having a cosy corner if no one is to see it?” 
she asked. 

As usual, she had her way, and the Duvanescame. They were 
used to a much larger establishment than ours, and I could see 
that Mrs. Duvane was noting every detail with critical eyes. 
However, the dinner off without any mishap. When we 
retired to the drawing-room and Mrs. Duvane sat down in the 
cosy corner, Elise looked at me triumphantly. All might yet have 
been well but for Fido, my wife’s dog, and my special aversion. 
He would persist in making a rush at Mrs. Duvane’s patent shoes, 


Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or 
returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
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members of your a 


and, no doubt to avoid his nibbles, that lady put her feet back as 
far as possible. She must have knocked something out of place, 
for without a moment’s warning one side of the cosy corner 
collapsed. Elise screamed and flew to the rescue, but Mrs. 
Duvane made a grab at her with one hand, while with the other 
she clutched frantically at the curtain, and with a crash and a 
clatter the ledge containing the china ornaments came down 
whack on the top of her head. Elise, Mrs. Duvane, and Fido. were 
buried in the débris. There were howls and screams and visions 
of arms and legs writhing in hopeless confusion. I looked at 
Duvane. He burst into a loud laugh in which I joined. 

Elise and Mrs. Duvane do not speak now, and the remnants of 
the china king cases, and gée, whatever that may be, are 
relegated to the neighbourhood of the dustbin in the backyard. 


Dialogues for the Decade. 


Interlocutor.—“ Is it true that editors are the best-informed men 
in the world ?”’ 

Editor.—“ It is. Of course, there are one or two things of little 
moment with which they are unacquainted, but for encyclopedic 
information not even railway porters can vie with them.” 

I.—“* Why, in your opinion, do your confreres make such 
successful lovers ?” 

E.—“ Because they are so highly skilled in matters of the 

I.—In the eyes of the Great Unpublished what is the chief 
Onl--\ha tpabliiey 40 sodequiab-ghées patii-aeegih’ elit 

—* to , cou an 
ardent desire to c all rising us."’ 

I.—“ Seeing that by the em t of the ‘editorial we' the 
body have taken unto themselves plurality, 
may it be inferred that they are two-faced ?" 

——*The inference is correct—but not within reach of an 
editor’s arm.” 

I.—*“ It has been said that barbers and editors are alike, inas- 
much as both are skilful in manipulating the scissors. Is a 
resemblance between them apparent in all other respects ? ”’ 

E.—“ Certainly not. A clever barber must do all that he can to 
avoid even a gash, whereas a clever editor derives much advantage 
from backs.” 


I.—‘*In conclusion, may I respectfully inquire what you 
consider an appropriate epitaph for one of your distinguished 


fraternity ?"’ 
E.—“I have sometimes thought that the following is not un- 
suitable: - 
The Editor regrets that he 
Has left life’s ranks ; 
O Death! he could not say to thee, 
* Declined with thanks.’ ”’ 


In the chronicles of Charles I., just before the revolution, it is 
stated “the House of Commons sat four days without doing any- 
thing.” How history repeats itself, doesn’t it ? 


, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 
envelope. 
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“Cyctzse on Sundsy! My friend, do you know you are on the 
high road to everlasting perdition ? ” ‘ 

“Thanks. Must have taken the wrong turning. Thought this 
was the high road to Barnet.” 


Impertinent Paragraphs. 


By rue “Esrant Texerece.” 


Kuama has Khama long way to lay his grievances before us. He 
wants to show that he is not so black as nature has painted him, 
that it wasn’t his fault he didn't help us in Matabeleland, and to 
ask"us to aid—lemon-sid—him in keeping his subjects teetotal. 

* . ~ 


We t to be quite willing to do the last named. Outside the 
morals of the question, it is a shame to send good liquor out of the 


country. v 


I read in the Evening News that “there are seven millionaire 
editors in New York.” 


« cad < 
Good gracious! Fancy an having the to edit a 
millionaire. Seven of ‘em! gentlemen ectente tin 
selves to editing millionaires. What curious profession! They 
are probably Socialists, and “ editing " millionaires probably means 
“ cutting them down.” 


” « i 


I learn that a Dake, in observance of a familyjcustom, has sen 
his two sons to the local Board School. 


w cA ” 


I do not see that there is anything to be particularly proud of in 
that. I know quite a number of families who do the same thing, 
and they are not aristocrats either. 


= a * 


The Chief Secretary for Ireland travelled incognito as much as 
a during his recent Hibernian trip. This is as well. If he 

ad not travelled incognito he might bave travelled in a hearse. 
There are stil] some Moonlighters left. 


The Americans are a strange,a weird and wonderful 
Dr. Forbes Winslow happened to say the other day tnat he 
given more evidence on criminal insanity than any man living. 


* * s 


But America was not going to stand that sort of thing. No, 
sirree. The tarnation Britisher must not be allowed to set up 
records in that ous fashion. So at once we hear of a 
Wash n who claims to bave given evidence in ten 

cases. 


finding out if it was the milkman whe took our billiard 
footman who stole our rings, etc. Some people will 
the ostrich that took their character away. But it is 


Some people's characters would settle an elephant, let alone an 
ostrich. 
= = = 
Sir James Stansfield has, I read, been presented with the 
“ freedom of Halifax.” 


= 
~ 


Does the “ freedom of Halifax” mean the liberty to use swear 
words? Don’t you remember how often you have been told to “go 
to Halifax" ? 


3 Pad vz 


I shall have to address a few plain words to the Sultan about 
this Armenia business unless it is settled very quickly. It is 
positively inSultan to the Majesty of England. He should no 
longer be allowed to treat Armenia as—well, ah-menia! ! 

« a = 


There was many a slip between the America Cup and the British 
ship; but we will give the Yankee a fair field and no favour if she 
will come over and race in British waters. This is one of the 
things we do better in England. Better, because there are less 
bettors about. 


= ca x 


Some rabid Pair Traders have been objecting because the Cobden 
Club is to have, or has had, or something, a public dinner, while 
our trade is ing, and our workpeople are unemployed. Much 
as I differ from the Cobdenites, I cannot see why the club shouldn't 
have a dinner if it likes to pay for it. 


3 = 


Our trade is going to the dogs, 
It really is most serious ; 
Our commerce disappearing is 
In manner most mysterious. 
There's nothing left for us to do 
But whimper, weep, and wail and whine 
And in the midst of our despair 
The Cobden Club does coolly dine. 


The rain it raineth every day, 
And everything most fearful is, 
It really a most wicked thing 
To smile or to be cheerful is ; 
And while the rain it raineth so, 
And lazy Sol declines to shine, 
It's downright shocking that you should, 
Like Cobden clubmen, drink or dine. 


While Home Rule causes naughty words, 
While opium'’s to China sent, 
Until the famous River Lea 
Emiis a sweeter, finer scent: 
While railway trains come in so late, 
While working men to strike combine, 
It’s almost criminal for men 
To wish to breakfast, sup or dine. 


And when these things are al] improved 
And workmen are luxurious ; 

With income tax near twice as high, 
And other things as curious— 

Such as free schools, free libraries, 
Free baths, and other things as fine 

Why, then—you see it simple is— 
You'll not be able, sirs, to dine. 


A Grave Cuarce.—The sexton’s fee. 
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Surrzmeze 24, 1595. 
The Music (?) of the Streets. 


Pray let me tell you why :-— 
It’s the music (?) of the streets! the music (?) 
of the streets, 


The seedy, needy, reedy Teuton Band, 
With = of the pub—or the Anti- Workers’ 


tub, 
And Grindero from the Ancient Romans’ land. 


When Iam thinking some big think 
Up in a top-back-room, 

Italiano grinds outside 
About some church and doom, 

And then the bally Teuton comes 
And blows an awful blast, 

Upon an antiquate trombone, 
About the ball that’s past. 


The man whose occupat-i-on 
Consists in doing nil 

Is moaning “ Sunshine everywhere,” 
Beneath my anguished sill. 

I've given him my frenzied mind— 
The contents of the ewer, 

And oaths ad libitum, but still 
He scorns the water-cure. 

So when you call at Colney, friends, 
And view my padded cell— 

The warders call me “‘ Edward Llord ” 
The reason you can tell— 


It’s the music (?) of the streets! etc. 


Our Policemen. 


WHat an aimless life the Peeler leads 
As he strolls his beat along, 

Where naught is less likely to happen than deeds 
Of violence, hate, or wrong ; 

But the snug suburban sits down and feeds $ 
At the sound of his peaceful gong. 


If our stroller’s perturbed, ‘tis at thought of 
the man 
Who'll relieve him at ten of the clock, 
And—horrible thought—might flirt with Jane, 
His tenderest hopes to mock. 
How nice she looked at the end of the lane 
In her pretty merino frock ! | 
‘“* Aimless,”’ you say; but ‘tisn’t all play, 
Tho’ its dangers have their charm, 
This life of our Peelers; for-who but they 
Contrive to produce such calm ? 
What keeps our criminal class at bay 
But fear of their forceful arm ? 


REPUBLICAN MeEasvuReSs.—Quart pots. 


Went Back on Him. 
_ Daisy (at the foot of her papa’s garden at midnight).— Where 


is the carriage, Charlies ?” 


Charles.—* Carriage, my dear? I couldn't afford to hire one. 


We will walk to the river and take the boat.” 


Daisy.—* River! Why, it’s two miles to the boat ‘ending. No, 
thank you! You asked me to fly with you, not walk ! 


The Cow Not In It. 


Jimmy (explaining to his City Cousin).—“ Freddy, that cow of 
ours gets a new ring on her horns every year. 
Freddy.—* Pshaw! That’s nothing. Our Clara gets a new ring 
every other week.”’ 
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SALLY IN OUR 

“Ir was last Sunday, at 'Amstead. 

Wright, as he ups an’ ‘its me in the heye an’ calls me everythink, just as if we were 
already married. No, Mrs. Miles; that hingagement’s horf.” 


Hall over a bottle of ginger beer an’ Teddy 


while of marriage ske talks, 
she—icur have had! 


Asoruer Way or Porrirsc It.—When one sees a report 
newspapers headed “‘ A Count in the Dock,” it is only natural to 
wonder whether such a person is cf no account in 
elsewhere. 


Of the cate 
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There’s Many a Slip. 
JONATHAN ;— 


Say, stranger, is it well to go 
Without my loving cup. 

Our little “ breeze" may be “a blow,” 
But pray don’t give it up. 

Because our citizens desire 
To closely view the race, 

a do not let that raise your ire ; 

ey’d come in any case. 


Lorp DUNRAVEN :— 


That's, dash it all, a bit too thin! 
To race a boat or horse, 
If you desire the best to win 
ou first must clear the course. 
Obstructive crowds you can’t prevent ! 
Well, then, Sir, I retort, 
The race may be ificent, 
But will not, Sir, be sport. 


JONATHAN :— 


Though one steamers near you run, 
And pleasure craft abound, 
Remember that where’er there’s fun 
Americans are found. 
In mid-Atlantic run the race, 
And, I will pledge my name, 
Oar citizens your track will trace 
And get there just the same. 


DvuNRAVEN :— 
My boat was built to sail the sea 


ith canvas freely spread, 
But not to dodge much company, 


Nondescript Object of the Seashore (to our eatra-particular Swell).—‘’Ere y’ure, Sir! 












































’Ack or 'Unter, Sir?” 


Best think it over well, not let 
Your indignation burn ; 

We're keen on this affair, you bet, 
Come, try another turn ? 


DUNRAVEN :— 


No, no, Sir, I have come to win 
By fair means, not by foul. 
Defender fouled, her friends begin 
Against the race to howl. 
“ Ah, see,” they cry, “‘ I told you so, 
The English yachtsman takes 
Advantage of Defender’s woe, 
And also scoops the stakes !”’ 


JONATHAN :— 


You might be fouled yourself, and so 
Why make so much ado? 

And if Defender’s fouled, you know, 
The cup will fall to you. 

A like annoyance hurts you both, 
Prevents each one’s advance, 

So do not take too rash an oath, 
But put your trust in Chance, 


DUNRAVEN !— 


As you decline the course to hold 
From all obstruction free, 

I bope you will not think me bold 
For saying, “‘ Not for me!” 

I came prepared to sail the race 
In our old English way ; 

But you decline, and in that case 
I wish you, Sir, good day! 








11 Gockealeo Ghauba gnats ti’ teak Chappie Lochinvar 
) 68 prove the P 
You set; I'll make no fuss, apple 
But merely your permission ask i Ox, young Lochinvar is come out of the West, ) 
To run an bus. In his dainty and dudish habiliments drest, 
; And no masher is donned with such style and such care 
JONATHAN :— In the purlieus of Mayfair or Vanity Fair. 
I guess, my lord, our folks will say But a laugh in his rear raised by many a throat is: 
he Britisher declined For, painfully plain, the unfortunate notice— 


To put to test Defender’s sway, 
And ran—but never mind. 


‘* For HIRE, 12s. 6d”’—shines as bright as a star 
On a card on the dress-coat of young Lochinvar 
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INTERNATIONAL AMENITIES. 


LORD DUNRAVEN.—“NO, JONATHAN; I WIN THE CUP WITH HONOUR, OR NOT AT ALL.”——-(“ QUOTH * DONE". 
(For Cartoon Verses, see page 124), 


RAVEN, NEVERMORE !"’) 
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We all Cheer, Boys, Cheer-ed to the echo on Thursday night at 
Drury Lane, though there was more Siar than Echo about it. But 
we did not mind this advertising, nor regard it as much of a News- 
ance. Cheer, Boys, Cheer is a huge, a terrific success. It is all 
about nothing—odut that nothing has been admirably dressed. 
The other day, at the New Pavilion Theatre, in Tommy 
Atkins, we found s map, a gallant captain im the army, 
committing every crime in the Decalogue to find the 
money to pay his creditors. On Thursday night, at Drury Lane 


the gentlemanly villain put himself within the reach of the ‘aw at 
various points, and does all sorts of horrible things to gain a socia! 


. + 


; T j ; heing Ae lennete 
position! This strikes one afterwards as being a trifle inadequate 


but it all seerns perfectly reasonable at the time, and that shows 
he ae *? a. ~ rriat » tf rr Ve ¢ Pale on ara 
how clever the authors, Sir Augustus ftiarris, sir. Ce... Maleigh, anc 
, 
7 oa - * 
Mr. Henry Hamilton, bave been. 


P 

There are no murders in Cheer, Boys, Cheer; not counting the 
deaths by the spears of the Matabeles as murders, of « }. 
murder is getting to be a very serious matter. Iam 
always having to complain sbout it. I have Ibsen to thank f 
this squeamishness, and I shall not forget it. 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer has really a simple story. This is as it 
should be, for a story at Drury Lane requires only to be of sufficient 
consistency to keep the panorama together. It is all about 
aristocrate—charming peopie—and a couple of South African 
speculators. South African speculator number one entices heroine 
to his room under the usual compromising circumstances. Hero 
number one breaks off the marriage, society is scandalised, and heroine 
and her guardian, Lady Something, go off to South Africa. So 
does everybody else. For everyone is interested in s mine the 
two speculators bave floated. Hero number one, a captain now 
in the service of the Chartered Company, goes off with a troop and 
ets killed, with his men, in a magnficent battle scene. But before 
2@ dies, the heroine arrives, and he, to make atonement, 
marries her and then dies, leaving her free to wed her own 
true love, bero number two. This is the baldest of bald 
outlines, and does no justice to the many stirring episodes 
in the play. The scenes at Hurlingham and Retten Row 
are splendidly done, and the dresses at the receptions! The 
ladies will think that they alone are “ Worth" a visit, for the 
dresses are superb, and came from that famous Parisian house. 


-_ 


The cast isa fine one. Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. Charies Dalton, 


Mr. William Hignold, Mr. Lionel Rignold, Mr. George Giddens, and 
the rest were admirable. Never was a sweeter or more sympathetic 
or less stagey a Drury Lane heroine than Miss Calhoun. Miss 
FPanpy Brough and Mrs. Cecil Raleigh were, of course, delightfu 


Cheer, Boys, Cheer, is “ all right.’ 

Bogey, “ being Some Account of the Disembodied Bates," is the 
new-fashioned title of the new play at the St. James's, as you may, 
perbaps, have heard. Bates, in his astral form, does not appeal to 
me. I do not like my spirite disembodied. Indeed, if I had to 
make a choice, I prefer them neat. To return, however, to our 
Bogey. Mr. H. V. Esmond’s play is clever; but it won'tdo. It 
may be very funny to see a new version of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
played without biood; but, as you know, I like my blood—even 
more than I like my spirite—undiluted. 

To see a poor old harmless gentleman taken possession of by a 
dissipated Mahatma or something, his sobriety turned into drunken- 
nets, bis honesty into roguery, might have been very funny—had it 
been drawn by the master-hand of a Stevenson. Table-turning and 
spirit-rapping are not, even in these degenerate days, sufficient re- 
compense for s good dramatic story. 

I cannot tell you any more of the plot; in the first place it 
is rather ancient news, in the second Fun is not a pneumatic 
journal and it cannot be pumped out. Mr. Esmond played well as 
the cence sncttmessnhnoasd old gentleman, Mr. Elliot was excellent 





FUN. 
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as a- Scotch reprobate Miss Eva Moore was charming and delightful, 
so was Miss Pattie Bell. I am certsin that, while the “ ghost wil! 
walk,” Bogey will not make millionaires of tne new managers. 

The Royslty is now a dainty and handsome little theatre, and 
Mr. Arthur Boorchier secured a warm reception for The Chili 
Widow. The adaptation from the French is excellent ; quite im 
sible, but excellent. To transform France into England and a 
Prench Government office into am English one is like transforming a 
hothouse fern into a bardy annusl Still, Mr. Bourchier, the 
actor-author-manager, and Mr. Sutro, his collaborator, have don 
very well. Por we did not trouble about the probabilities— but only 
laughed. After all, a probable farce would be as bad as the sausage 
of commerce— there would be no “ meat” in it. We know that no 
British Government officials would act as they do at the Royalty: 
but who wants them to? We can go any day and get a stamp for 
6d. at Somerset House, and see a great deal too much of the com- 
mon or Waterloo Place Government official: when you pay half-a- 
guinea for a stall you wanta very superiorarticle. At least I do- 
and the fact that I never pay has nothing to do with the caze. 


The Chili Widow takes us behind the scenes of the (Royal:;) 
Home Office. I should say that there will be a great rush for can- 
didates for this particular branch of the public service after our 
young men have seen this play. They have a glorious—if a scme- 

bat exciting time. I cannot go’ further into details, except to 
say that the acting was excellent. In a Locket, too, at the Strand 


To Avoid the Divisional Surgeon. 
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CAPILLARY PENALTIES. 
Barber.—‘‘I sh'd think it’s about time yer got yer air cut, 
Johnny !”’ 
Black-eyed Johuny.—“ Yes, I fink so, too! A’most every 
boy I meet, ses, ‘Get yer ‘air cut! and then I has to stop an’ 
punch ‘is ‘ead!!! 
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WHY SOME PEOPLE HAVE NOT3“HAD?A CHANGE” THIS YEAR. 
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“ Hang it, there's so precious little change a-knocking 
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2 i h of ° ze i 0 ise she | ix qui banges every night of her life, and 
2 ause “‘He has quite enough of ‘Change in town, (4) Because she has six quick c : 
anitibee.” . Sisnght re ™ that’s about ss much change as she wants, dear boy. 
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(6) Because she assured “ him” that change and she should ever 


(5 caus " old thing didn’t even know she had to 
) Because the poor old thing be strangers. 


change, 
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Mr. Sullivan. 
(Wid a rale Irish Chorus.) 


I’m an Irishman. 
Me name is Dan, 

Me proper name is Sullivan. 
I come from Clare, 
Can sing or swear, 

Or excavate a porter can. 
At dancin’ jigs 
Or feedin’ pigs 

wollop ivery man I meet. 

Aich maid so shy 
She haves a sigh 

When I sing to her in accents sweet. 


Arrah, Erin Mavourneen, Home Rule, Colleen Bawn, 
Polthogue-in-the-Gob, avick, Con, the Shaughraun, 
Banna Clatha, ochone, holy Moses, Caubeen 
Bloonanouns, be the hockey na shooler audeen. 


To people all, 
Both great an’ small, 
Observe the copy iv me style. 
Don’t get the mumps, 
But mind your bumps. 
Like Daniel from the Emerald Isle, 
Lords, dukes, and earls, 
Whin you meet your girls, 
An’ they slily whisper, ‘*‘ Ah, go on!”’ 
Say, ‘*‘ Whist, me dear, 
Until you hear 
The burthen iv me love-sick song.”’ 


Savourneen, aroon, astore Cushla Macree, 
Hockey-fly gommock, bostoon, me honey, banshee, 











A WISE BOY, THAT. 
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i; Good Little Boy (who has been looking up copy-book mazxims).— Amathaun soggart, moya gombeen wirristrue, 
‘ ‘Say, Cissy, ‘ Karly to bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, Be cripes, be the holey, be japers, hooroo. 
' | wealthy, and wise,’ don’t it ?”’ 7 5 OW e-  * 
; Y Cissy.—** I've heard so.” g = ee 
, a G. L. B.—*‘* Well, I mean to go in for that little lot—get t | 
; ’ KR getup a 
; ‘ one every morning. Carn’t rise earlier, can 1?”’ NOTICE. 
: | C.—** Well, no; and at what time will you go to bed ?”’ 
‘fs G, L. B.—* Directly after I get up. I carn’t go earlier, can 1?” | 
‘ah The Proprietors offer for Public Competition Prizes 
; : . : 
if respectively of TEN SHILLINGS, SEVEN SHILLINGS | 
ii The New Jealousy Cure. AND SIXPENCE, and FIVE SHILLINGS, for, in their 
a & Dr. Avuprey, of Kansas, U.S.A., has been experimenting in the | opinion, the best three original humourously-written 
' a direction of the treatment of cases of obstinate and irrational | Narratives or Descriptions, not exceeding 800 words nor 
ee jealousy by means of hypnotism. One of his patients, a young | less than 500 words ; 
iia married woman, in whom jealousy was a matter of § positive , | 
By. j insanity, is now perfectly gentle and unsuspicious.”"—Daily Papers. The Compositions which gain the respective prizes | 
iH. Take heed, ye Desdemonas all, will, at the discretion of the Proprietors, subsequently 
ie Bothered with Othellos jealous. appear in these pages. 
e The “ green eyed monster's” now dethroned The writings must be legibly written, and only upon 


By AUBREY, 80 the papers tell us. 
And mark, ye hubbies, whose sour mates 


Of “ another” are suspicious.— DUN VILLE’S 


Hypnotic sleep will wonders work, 


Bring about a cure propitious. | OLD IRISH WHISKY 


But AUBREY, won’t your novel p'an 
Sad hamper heart’s emotions free | must be cut out of the current number of “Fun,” and | 


And stultify Dame Nature's law ? attached to the manuscript submitted. 
For where there's love there's jealousee ! 


one side of the paper. The Advertisement of 
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PROMOTE DIGESTION 


supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as ‘“‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) t0 


§. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis” 
do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 
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ovis” 
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INDEED. 


Jocular Fare.—‘ Do yer call this vehiele a fly?” 


Driver.—‘ Yes, Sir.” 


Jocular Fare.—‘* He must ’ave lost 'is bloomin’ wings then.” 


“Parting is Such Sweet Sorrow.” 


’T was just when I became of age, 
Before I looked at wisdom’s page, 


I meant becoming all the rage ; 
And off I started. 

I found acquaintances galore, 

And friends I never met before, 


To empty bottles by the score— 


The gudgeon ‘ parted.” 


I grew enamoured of a lass, 


Who brought me to a pretty pass, 
And made we what I am—an ass. 


Now off she’s darted. 


My pursy purse grew less and less 
In purchasing gewgaws and dress, 


For I must honestly confess 
The gudgeon ‘“ parted.”’ 


I spent the little that remained 


In ways that cannot be explained ; 


And now I wander travel-stained 


And broken-hearted. 


The girl for whom I purchased rings 


And various expensive things, 


Has spread unsympathetic wings, 


And so departed. 


A GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE race between a well-known Pedestrian and 
the Fastest of the Fast Trains on the London and Brighton, the 
South-Eastern, and the London, Chatham, and D.ver Railways, 


to take place next Bank Holiday, has been arranged. 





CUSTARD 


POWDER 


| Enhances the acceptability of every | 
Sweet Dish or Fruit. 


NO EGGS REQUIRED. 
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Bellicose Corporations. 


“Shine Out, Fair Sun.” 


Were it, now ? 
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he HIS Grace the Duke of Norfolk, the pilgrim Postmaster-General, 
has graciously signified his consent to be 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, not to be done by the illustrious 
descendant of “‘ Jockey of Norfolk,"’ has sent a favourable reply to 
& request from the Longton Town Council that he will accept the 
mayoralty of the borough. Operations under the Queensbury rules 
reg J to flourish while municipalities so spiritedly “put up 
eir dukes.”’ 


made Mayor of Sheffield. 


“J. M. G."’ (who is writing his reminiscences) has been at it 
He declares, in reference to the achievements of another 
composer, “But I will say that his work showed a wonderful 
resource of variety, a certain praiseworthy delicacy of orchestration, 
and an eternal fitness for the poetic mechanism of the spectacle, 
which were commendable.” 


“The Quality of Mercy is not Strained.” 


WE beg to acknowledge with thanks the following subscriptions, 
which have been received in response to our appeal under the 
above heading :— 
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ESTABLISHED lem, 


For Refined, Delicate Palates.. | ‘6 99 

9 | 

BIRD’S Gadbury’s N eedhams 
‘The Typical Cocoa of oe la ols % 
English Manufacture, 
Absolutely Pure.” 


—The Analyst. Cc 
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Bole Manufacturers : 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD 


House, Kastcheap, £.0 
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’"Arry Encore. 


’Arry has returned from Parry. 

He went to the ‘“* Boolier,”’ as he calls ‘‘ Le Jardon De Bouiller,” 
and saw some wild—very wild dancing. 

He wanted to ‘‘squench his thust,” and asked for a ‘ Syro dee 
Groselle.”” After disposing of it, he said :— 

‘“‘ This yer is the honly thing as these yer Frenchies as christened 
proper—it is a gross sell! ’”’ 

And as the garcon was gone a considerable time to fetch it, he 
said :— 

“That garsong may be ‘a waiter,,—I don’t deny it—but it’s 
evidently his intention to make us waiters too.”’ 

When he did come he asked ’Arry if he would have it in a 
carafe ? 

’Arry responded in that. witty way of his, “‘I don’t carafe I do! 
Only do let me have it.” 

’Arry is still known amongst his intimates as a ‘ very caraful 
man,” in honour of the old song of Groselle’s—we mean Grossmith’s, 


It was the Quality. 


The Author.—* It is ridiculous the way young writers will persist 
in sending their stories rolled. Now, I always send mine flat.” 
The Editor.—‘ Yes, always flat ! 


I can swear to that.’’ 





Ir the verdict of England were taken at the present moment as 
to who has the best claim to be considered the greatest sportsman 
in the country, it would undoubtecly go to Lord Dunraven. In 
the face of the worst possible Juck—to put it in the mildest form— 
he has year by year challenged the holder of the America Cup, 
and when at last he does win a well-sailed and exciting race, 
Valkyrie is disqualified for a trivial accident, which could scarcely 
be called her fault, which took place before the start, and which in 
all probability did not affect the result of the race. The New York 
Committee may be justified in their finding, but even several 
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American papers say that it would be more graceful for 
Defender to withdraw her protest. It would also have been 
more graceful—but there! We have forgotten Heniey Regatta! 
His lordship is anxious to get that cup. It is said that he will 
divide close on £100,000 between the 60 odd members of Valkyrie’s 
crew if she is successfnl, giving them a pension of 30s. a week each. 
It is worth that crew’s while to try! They should hoist the protest 
flag next time the tugs and other craft get in the way. Sucha 
protest might, and ought to, have been successful on the occasion 
of the first race; but Dunraven, at least, can take a licking like a 
man. 


The Daily Graphic has been sorely exercised lately about sea- 
bathing. Here, a stalwart father wants to teach a daughter—his 
own, we trust—to swim, and complains that he may not bathe with 
her ‘‘without attracting attention.” Perhaps, after all, it is the 
daughter who does that. We rather fancy it is. A pretty girl 
always attracts attention in the water or out of it; but there is 
rar poetry in the balloon-like form of the average middle-aged 
ather ! 

A tall lady with “‘ blonde’ hair (we know that hair—aleo where 
it comes from) has recently been summoned for introducing a 
monkey and other animals into her lodgings. The monkey is just 
a little rowdy. He breaks china, and tears curtains whenever pos- 
sible, and, doubtless, uses most objectionable language. is 
porns was the primary cause of all the trouble, for when the 
andlady protested the golden-haired divinity defended her darling, 
and threatened dreadfully. In court she said that the landlady 
had made money by charging her (the “ blonde’s”) gentlemen 
friends a sovereign a bottle for emenene we know that cham- 
pagne), but she was bound over, together with her monkey, to ‘ be 
of good behaviour.” 

Truth says that a prominent financier recently made over two 
millions in a day, before 10 o’clock in the morning. We should say 
it was a falsehood, only it is too unlikely for that. ‘‘ Truth” verily 
is stranger than fiction! 


Sir Charles Dilke has been slating our poor little army. We can’t 
think why. It hasn’t done badly at any time; and really we do 
not want the hordes of lanky recruits who are forced to serve 
abroad. When one sees some of the specimens who are “ Soldiers 
of France,” for instance, simply because they happen to be French 
(absolutely no other qualification required!) one remembers the 
old saying with quiet content: ‘‘ One volunteer worth three pressed 
men.” 


A juror recently refused to serve because he would not be “ com- 
pelled’”’ to do anything. Oh, the nobleness of it! And the 
sagacity! He is, nganeats, not yet past.the days of nursery 
sulks. He will not “compelled” to do anything good for the 
community. Bow down, you slaves of policemen, and soldiers, 
and sailors, and everybody else who obeys the country’s laws; you 
are poor weak fools: here is a man for you! Bah! such folly 
makes one feel ill. If he repeats his noble sentiment later on, he 
will be fined forty a that will alter his views! If 
so, the money will be well spent. 


Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 


returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
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A Cold Drink. 
A VISIT TO THE FROZEN NORTH 


UPPERMOST 
= thought in 
the pedes- 

, trian’s mind 
\A -s was the desire 
for a drink. 

zn A cold drink, 

if possible, 
but a drink 
at all costs. 
[t was a wide- 
spreading 
thought, and, 


j being upper- 























A WARM RECEPTION. 
most, it covered all the pedestrian’s other 
thoughts and kept them out of sight, 
just as the jam pot cover shelters and 
coaceals the jam. 

The pedestrian was very thirsty. 
There could be no doubt about the 
matter. I was the pedestrian myself, 
and I was thoroughly convinced of it. 
Everything conduced to make me 
wr 1 was traversing a dusty, hilly, 
suburban road under a broiling mid-day 
sun, in a district where the moribund 
country was making some final struggles 
(foredoomed to failure) against the specu- 
lative builder of cheap villas and small 








A COOL DITTO 

shops—a depressing influence enough in itself to drive one to 

drink! The sidewalk, moreover, was unfinished, undulating, and 

of a ooh | nature—and gravelly, unfinished sidewalks always do 
i 


make me thirsty on a hot day. Crowning influence—I had been 
told of a good drink in the neighbourhood. 

I was, in fact, in search of the Imperial Lager Brewery— 
‘stretching my legs up Tottenham Hill” like the late Master 
Izaak Walton leo writer is permitted to refer to Tottenham with- 
out dragging dear old Piscator up the hill again, along with him— 
besides, I bethink me, Izaak himself had a thirst hereabout, which 
he ah strangely with a mixture of sherry, milk, oranges, and 
sugar). 

Assisted more by natural instinct than the misdirection of a 
member of the local constabulary to whom I appealed, I found the 
Brewery round a corner, where I also found the genial Secretary 
waiting for me (in an inoffensive sense). He said he would be very 

leased to show me round the buildings and down into the cellars, 

said as long as he didn’t show me up in any way no serious com- 
plaint would be lodged by me. He observed, severely, we might as 
well begin with the ice-making machinery. 

The suggestion was soothing in 
its cool promise to the heat - worn 
wayfarer, so I followed meekly and 
found myself suddenly in the 
presence of four huge boilers with 
furnaces in full blast. This is part 
of the way they makeice. The other 
part is cooler, prettier, and more 
convincing. It is quite an exhila- 
rating sight to see the great crane, 
in the upper building, lift some 
Gola twenty or thirty of the long con- 

7 7/j, weiners from the freezing tanks and, 
(Ve, by a beautiful sequence of mechanical 
Yection, tip out the great, white 
sparkling obelisks, exhaling refresh- 
ment in the sultry air for yards 
around. 

But ice is not beer, and beer was 
what I'd comefor. Have you, by the 
“IN THE LAND oF ITs BinTH.” WSY, ever tasted lager beer? Don’t 
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hurry to answer. A lot of you think:, you 
have, I know, but, unless you’ve done so 
in thé lsnd of its birth (either here or VA 
abroad), I’m not so sure about it. The ; 
lightness and delicacy of the beverage 

makes it necessary for the consumer, if he / 

wants to get it in perfection, to hurry up and 

get on to it as soon as possible after it has 

matured. It follows that it doesn’t do to 

waste time over it either. That’s the sort of - 
drink I like. A liquor which has to be con- 

sumed on the principle of a constant “ drink 

it up and have another” has allurements for f 
me which I do not care to disguise or resist. 
It is clear also that the imported article is 
heavily handicapped agaiast the home-made, 
so that you have two good solid reasons for [| > 
supporting the home industry at Totrenham— 


sae ; tting the. 
eee oe the certainty of getting {A USE FOR TOTTEN- 


Lager beer is, in itself, the best of all 44“ HIGH Cross. 
possible beers for summer consumption, being unattended with 
the sleepy-headed results of the heavier beers, though it probably 


























retains its palatable sharpness longer in the cold weather. 


Provided with a candle to keep me warm, and preceded by 
the genial Secretary aforesaid and the Chief Brewer (whose title 
has something Biblically Egyptian about it !), I submitted to be 
lured out of the hot summer afternoon into the deliciously cold 
fermenting cellars, and the almost freezing storage cellars below 
them. Here I enjoyed the luxuries of being chilled to the marrow, 
and seeing my breath float before me, as well as experiencing those 
pleasing reflections naturally induced by the contemplation of such 
vast quantities of excisable liquor. There was something raid 
during the recent elections about London being swamped with beer ; 
it struck me that these serried ranks of huge vats and tuns (of 40- 
barrel capacity) could do their little bit towards such an enterprise 
if called upon. I feel sure the age tg would quote favourable 
terms and discounts in such a case, as they are naturally desirous 
of disseminating their liquor as widely as possible. 

Having, thus conducted, threaded the mazy}(and apparently in- 
terminable) windings of the gloomy vaults ;for some time—not 
without 


anxiety, im. \ 
should be  F Mt 
left alone 
in the 
dark and 
lost to a 
rejoicing 
world for 
ever — we ‘ 
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demoniac effect. Vienna, Munich, Pilsner (which is the bottled 
variety)—I tasted them all, and emerging once more (by lift) into 
the hot furnace-blast of the outer air I presently walked away 
without a stain upon my character—which is more than I have 
done after similar expeditions to the Docks! 

As I departed I was shown a seat between two lofty trees, where 
the Teuton brewers (the only German employés out of the hundred 
or so on the premises, by the way) are wont to pega the leisure 
of the dinner hour by quaffing huge draughts of their own manu- 
facture. They seem practical advocates of the quick consump- 
tion theory, and d from the well-known earthenware mug 
bearing exuberant legends, generally of an unoomplmentary 
reference to mothers-in-law, individually or collectively. And 
reflected that there cannot be much wrong with an article when 
its concoctors display such enthusiasm in the disposal of it. 

THE TASTER. 


Prize Story. 
AN UNCOMFORTABLE PROPENSITY. 


WE once knéw a man who possessed a | styen 5 pee faculty for 
seeing a joke. Metaphorically speaking, he could scent it at any 
distance. To him all existence was a huge laugh that could be 
readily divided into a hundred thousand minorcachinnations. His 
fellow-creatures were full of possibilities, and his busily revolving 
brain was constantly placing them in comical situations. Their 
words conveyed to him a meaning apparent to nobody else. 
Coupled with this keen perception of humour, he owned a most 
risible temperament, which caused him to laugh atanything funny, 
however stale. This combination oftentimes proved anything but 
@ source of pleasure, for it entailed on him an amount of restraint 
that became at times positively agonising. 

Naturally, our friend often went to see comic operas, farces, and 
other theatrical representations of a humorous character. At such 
times his marvellous faculty enabled him to see the joke that was 
about to be perpetrated some time ere it was forthcoming, and, 
consequently, while the rest of the house was quiet he would burst 
into a roar that distracted the attention of the audience, and that 
soon became a source of discomfort and annoyance, We have seen 
him in a posture of perfect torture, with lips tightly pursed, cheeks 
crimson, and eyes almost starting from his head, endeavouring to 
throttle the incipient cachinnation. When at last he did laugh, 
the air burst from his lips, and the roar from his lungs with an 
effect similar to that caused by steam escaping from a boiler. 

When he was younger this terrible power of perceiving the point 
of a joke was much more irrepressible and inconvenient. At the most 
unsuitable times some comical thought would pass through his 
mind, and a gleam of laughter would overspread his features ; 
indeed, the more incongruous his surroundings the more conducive 
to laughter they seemed. 

We remember him telling us that while at college he had to 
appear before the principal, a dignified and pompous clergyman, to 
account for some scrape into which he had fallen. The worthy 
gentleman remonstrated gravely and at length, so much so that 
the thoughts of the culprit began to wander. First, he thought of 
the gravity and dignity of his vis-d-vis, and then he reflected that 
they were very much heightened by the clerical attire, a 
his mind ran to Carlyle’s philosophy of clothes, which he had 
recently been reading, and he asked himself whether the principal 
would be half so terrible in some other garb. No sooner was the 
question framed than he conjured up a mental picture of the 
reverend gentleman bestowing a reprimand while clad only in a 
pair of bathing drawers, and, to the amazement of the principal, 
who had been viewing with dissatisfaction his abstracted gaze, he 
burst into a laugh. ae 

A few years ago he got into an even worse predicament. While 
musing deeply in church, he was partly roused by hearing the 
parson ask, “Why was this man’s face so revolting to true 
believers?”’ Quite forgetful of his whereabouts, the joker thought 
to himself “A conundrum, eh! Why was his face so revolting—so 
revolting? Aha, because there was a breaking-out in it.” Here- 
upon he set up a titter, which greatly scandalised the worshippers 
ia his vicinity. Not noticing: their horror, he waited for the 
answer, which the parson had preluded by 4 long and a pp 
silence. It came: ‘ Because it was stamped with the seal of the 
world.” Then our friend woke. 

A. W. James. 


THERE was a young man of Carlisle 

Who never walked more than a m-isle, 
But he rode in a "bus, 
Which was very much wus, : 

At which all who knew him would sm-isle. 
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GUESSED IT IN ONE. 
Boy.—Gi’ me a penn’orth o’ sneezum paper, please.”’ 
Shopkeeper.—“ Why, what do you mean? (Suddenly sneezing.) 
Er tissue!" 
Boy.—* Ah, you've got it, mister; a penn’orth er tissue paper.” 


Fancy. Ps oa 

ECCLESIASTICS may maintain ETE 
That honesty is best, 

And principles of honour reign 
Within the sweater’s breast. 

John Blank might sacrifice himself 
To save the commonweal, 

And have a disregard for pelf, 
But Fancy does a deal. 


Our millionaires might stay the storm 
Of strife beyond the sea, 

And guardians wear the uniform 
Of British charity. 

The “‘ Local Veto Bill " might pass 
And Harcourt dance a reel, 

Our statesmen may be mere than gas, 
But Fancy does a deal. 


Observe my lady strut about, 
And note the want of grace, 

It may be pride, perhaps it’s gout, 
That mars her pretty pace. 

It’s evident what art has done 
Her wrinkles to conceal; 

She thinks she looks like twenty-one, 
And Fancy does a deal. 


The Comic Star, allied so long 
To questionable fame, 
Has written and composed a song, 
Yet cannot sign his name, 
Alternately he’s gay and grim, 
While roars of laughter peal— 
They're laughing at, and not with him— 
Dull Fancy does a deal. 


+ lord’s idea of himself 
s singularly rare; 
And yet it’s plain as common delf 
‘ He has no rival there. 
Aspiring writers now and then 
“ay 3 ot ee gan 
They think they wield a t D, 
And Fancy does a deal, or 
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Jobmaster.—“ That’s yours, Sir! Kep’ ’im in a puppose for you, Sir!” 


The Silly Season. 
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KIND, VERY! 








French leave or no, while you are in 
We need not be afraid, | 
For Britons will again begin | 








































‘* Wat readest thou ?”’ so did Sir Cecil speak, 


The brave Sir Cecil, who, his foes o’ercome, 
Was, with his nephew Arthur, after grouse. 
Then did Sir Arthur answer him and say : 

‘* It is a letter from our old friend Fun,” 
And went on reading. But Sir Cecil, wroth 
That he should be deprived of such a treat, 


Said, “‘ Arthur, read it out!’ and Arthur read :— 


THE LETTER. 


Dear Sir, the times are out of joint 
Now you are out of town. 
And though my jests are full of point 
There's nothing “‘ up” to “down.” 
I, at a venture, draw my bow 
And loose a shift of wit, 
Maybe a brace of grouse or so 
May ‘‘ tumble,” Sir, to it. 


No serpent thrusts a doubtful tail 
From out a troubled sea, 
No giant gooseberry, we hail, 
We're dull as dull can be. 
‘Though doubtless in a little while,” 
The quidnunes slyly say, 
‘The wily serpent of old Nile 
Old Gooseberry will play.” 


‘They say” the Khedive, foolish youth, 
Will drive his nurses wild, 

For sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
Is that ungrateful child. 


To make themselves obeyed. 
No Nonconformist Conscience now 
Talks ‘‘ scuttle ’’ through its nose, 
Nor makes its Nonconformist bow 
To England’s ardent foes. 


Whate’er “they say,” you and your friends 
Can speak with England’s voice, 

And that her fate on you depends 
Makes Fun’s old heart rejoice. 

So make “ big bags,’’ you'll get no ‘ sack,” 
That much, at least, is plain ; 

In fact, we long to have you back 
At Westminster again. 


Ex nihilo—well, nihil fit, 
And I have naught to say ; 

So out to grass must turn my wit 
On empty words to play. 

What though big Dramas loom ahead, 
They are not yet begun ; 

As naught’s to say, well, naught is said 
By, yours for ever, Fun. 


P.S. 


N.B.—The grouse should be consigned 
To number twenty-three 
(Fun, strictly private, underlined), 
The street is Bouverie. 
If you've an angel in the house 
at’s welcome here to flit, 
Pray let it’s name be simply “ Grouse,” 


And I'll make game of it. 
* * . 













‘They say” (in fact, what won't they say ?) 
He laughs within his sleeve, 

And thinks that he will have his way 
By taking France's leave. 


They mused awhile; then did Sir Cecil say :— 

“Our good friend Fun doth know his way about. = 
Our blessing on him! Let the birds be sent.” Nt 
Then o’er the moors the twain went after grouse. 
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ON THE MOORS. 


SALISBURY.—“ WHAT’S THAT YOU ARE READING, ARTHUR?” 7 
BALFOUR.—“OH, A LETTER FROM OUR OLD FRIEND, FUN, SAYING THERE ARE NO GIANT GOOSEBERRIES, 
NO NEW SEA SERPENTS, AND WISHING WE WERE BACK AT WESTMINSTER AGAIN.” (For Cartoon Verses, see page 134). 
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By Tue “Enrant TERRIBLE.” 


I nEAD that a book, published in 1685, reveals that at that tin.e 
it was not “class” to “make faces, to roll your tongue in your 
mouth, to wink, to scratch your head, or shrug your shoulders.” 

* * 


Hum! Times have changed. We still consider it somewhat 
infra dig. to scratch our heads or to contort our tongues—but as to 
shrugging the shoulders, is not that one of the chief ‘‘ properties ”’ 
of the society-actor of to-day? He cannot act, he cannot speak, 
gesture is a dead letter to him; but that inimitable shrug is worth 
at least forty pounds a week. 


Sir Charles Hallé, the well-known musician, is at present touring 
in South Africa. He says that the audiences there are most 
enthusiastic, and are capable of “lusty long-sustained roaring.”’ 
Reads as though he were describing certain ‘‘ faked ’’ favourites for 


a horse-race, doesn’t it ? 
a . ” 


We are still all going mad over Khama. It’s Khama on this, 
and Khama on that, and Khama on the other thing. I have no 
doubt that Khama is a most excellent African Chief, but I really 
think that it is a little undignified on the part of us English white 
people to hang open-mouthed on Khama’s expressions of opinion 
on the inhabitants of Mars, the discovery of Argon, Mill’s Social 
Economy, and other simple little things of that kind. 


x ae oa 


The Shahzada has gone, Khama has come. By the time the 
next interesting black man arrives we may have learned to be a 
little Khama—I mean calmer. 

* * * 

For this relief much thanks, The anniversary of the Lucknow 

relief was on Wednesday last. If another mutiny arose, should we 


have the same Luck now? 
# . 


“ Pheebus,” in the Weekly Sun's ‘‘Green Room Gossip,” says 
that the Palace Theatre is about to introduce a novelty into its 
lableauz vivants. Instead of the ordinary drapery we are to havea 
“‘water-curtain.’’ Well, if the lady models are inclined to take a 
bath upon the stage, they will not find their costumes much in the 
way. 

* * * 

Lord Rosebery is going to Paris, and will afterwards take the 
waters at Homburg. He had such an overdose of water in England 
at the General Election that it is rather surprising he should go all 
the way to Homburg to get a further supply. 

a * *: 


Whatever does Major Marindin mean by his report on the 
collision on the Dublin and Wexford Railway? He actually states 
that he considers the accident to be partly due to the driver being tired 
out! Yet he had only been working for seventeen hours without a 
break, and the pon A op the train should have been as fresh as 
daisies, having only been on duty for nineteen hours. 

* * * 


Major Marindin should really be more careful. He has probably 
caused the toil-worn directors of the line—who slave at least an 
hour a week—much distress of mind. Driver overworked, indeed! 
Nonsense! What is 17 hours a day to a man with the trifling 
responsibility of hundreds of lives on his shoulders through every 
one of those 17 hours ? 
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At the sale of Sir Charles Cust’s effects, the other day, some‘ relics 
of Christopher Columbus were disposed of. Among them were a 
piece of rock from Columbus’s house at San Domingo and portions 
of two forts he erected at Isabella and Conception de la Osga. 


a * ca 


The’price these relics fetched is not stated. But they should not 
have realised much. For Columbus has left a bigger relic than 
these—the United States of America. It cost England millions of 
money to get rid of this relic. 


~ = * 


That was rather a funny case that came before the magistrate at 
the Thames Police Court the other day. Bartholomew Hurley got 
so drunk that he mistook a lady and gentlemen, perfect strangers 
to him, for his wife eloping with a neighbour. So he assaulted 
them violently. Result: Three months’ hard labour, which will 
ensure a rest from this Hurley-burly ; or burly Hurley if you prefer 
it. 

- . 


Barney Barnato is writing a play, and may actinit. Here will 
be a “ barney ” for the critics. Asan actor, it is to be hoped that 


Barnato will not be a barn stormer. 
. * . 


The story of the city millions. si non e vero are at least Barney 
Barnato. 


At the Breakfast Table. 


‘* Mamma, p’ease div me ve honey.” 

‘*There, dear.” 

“Oh! isn’t vis funny honey?” 

“ Why, pet?” 

“Tos it’s runny honey.” 

‘Runny honey, sonny ?” 

‘“'Es; and, mamma dear, vis knife is honey, too.”’ 
“Why, dear, that’s the one I just used for the onions.” 
‘“«’Es, it’s honey honey.” 

** No—h’s, love, say oniony.”’ 





UNDOUBTEDLY. 
Ist Groom.—* An’ phawt does the docthor say’s the mather wid 
ye, Dick?” 
2nd Groom (mounted.)—“’E says I’ve got asluggish liver.” 
Ist Groom.—“ Shure an’ thot comes from workin’ in a livery 
shtable.”’ 
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The Poet. 


-ADOLPHUS grasped his burning pen, 
Then fixed his eyes on space, 

And bright impossibilities 
Lit up his thoughtful face. 

He saw the grove of golden Love, 
Its wealth of flow’rs and fruits, 

And wished his soul might wander there— 
But then, be had no boots! 


He mounted on a silken cloud, 
And cleft the golden tide 

‘That swept in streams of living fire 
Adown the mountain side. 

He watched the ripples on the stream, 
And marvelled as they went; 

Until a voice broke thro’ his dream 
Demanding last week's rent! 


Bright Fancy spread her wings anew 
To seek the fount of bliss, 

And found the treasure clinging to 
A lovely maiden’s kiss. 

His hungry soul was satisfied, 
By imagery fed, 

Diatil his vision rested on 
Some mouldy cheese and bread! 








He wrapped his love in clouds of flow'rs, 
That blazed with starry dew, 

And lulled his soul in sunny bow’rs, 
With eyes of summer hue. 

He gave her gifts of wealth untold— 
The gems that Fancy wore, 

And folded her in cloth of gold— 
He had one shirt—no more! 


Before him lay a fairy dell, 
With bright, pellucid stream, 
That babbled, as it rose and fell, 
Like childhood’s happy dream. 
He languished o’er the varied views 
That brighten Nature’s page, 
And sweetly sang of dazzling hues— : 
His coat was green with age! ————— 


Away, in search of honest truth, 
He sped on wings of light, 

To seek the home of golden youth, 
And paint it ever bright. 

He found affection’s rosy goal 
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PLEASANT. 


Old Party (proposing toast of the evening at a silver wedding).—“ And, respecting our host, I 
can say this—and I speak of him with great confidence—that a better fellow never lived. (Hear, 


Unsullied by a doubt; hear.) I was present at his christening. I was present at a banquet given when he came of age. 


Then darkness swept across his soul— 
The candle had gone out! 


An Effective Advertisement. 


** Don't tear him limb from limb! Don’t nail his ear to the 

ump!” are adjurations which have been obeyed at election and 
other lively functions precisely as the adjurers desired, if in manner 
contrary to the letter of the mandate. When a contemporary heads 
its reviews of current literature with ‘“‘ Books not to be Read,” the 
reader must be pardoned if he wonders whether the admonition is 
a designed advertisement. 


THERE is a dispute amongst inquirers into the structure whose 
hide supplies the outer case of a superior description of the Glad- 
stone Bag. It relates to ‘‘ The Crocodile and his Jaws,” The 
tears of the Crocodile having dried up, metaphorical writers 
deprived of the aid of a long familiar figure of speech might turn 
their attention to the animal’s masticators. 


Luxury. 
Scene: Marble Arch. 


Mary (whose best young man, a soldier in the Warmstream Guards, 
is half-an-hour late in keeping his appointment with her).—“ I’m 
sure there was nothing to prevent ver’ belie? ‘ere in time, especially 
you, & sojer, as ‘as to be hanywheres to the exact minuit! ”’ 

Guardsman,—‘‘ That's jist it, Mary, an’ that said gettin’ there 
becomes blessed tiresome. Yer would forgive me in wonst hif yer 
ad any notion hof the luxury it is to be bloomin’ dispunctual ! ” 


I was present at his wedding. I am present to-night to celebrate his silver wedding. (Hear, hear.) 
And I can only hope I shall be present at his funeral.” 


A NEWSPAPER, published in Cape Town, says, “The untutored 
Kaffir makes the best of servant, lanaaal she has not learned any 
of the evils of civilisation.” And an English contemporary says, 
‘‘If she has no fancy for wearing her mistress’s clothes, a scheme 
of importation may be at once devised."’ 

We never heard of the Kaffir ladies wearing any clothes at all, 
let alone a mistress. 


Osculatory. 


Lotty.—"I fancy I'll give Dick his conge; he's so dreadfully 
unsympathetic ! ”’ 

Clara.—“' Indeed, dear. How?" 

Lotty.—‘‘ About a week ago he read some nonsense sent to the 
papers by that horrid humbug, Dr. Bospe, about the danger of com- 
municating disease by the contact of different people's lips. And, 
would you believe it, Dick hasn’t kissed me since! "’ 


High Art. 


McDaub.—“ Look here, isn’t it a ripping shame! They've gone 
and skied my two pictures at the Academy!” 

MacDarb.—“ Well, old chap, what can you expect? You see, 
your pictures are rather cloudy.” 


“ Wuy do you call Charlie ‘Garden Wall’?”’ 
““'Cos we are always getting over him.” 
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‘Don’t you see that paper ?”’ 
‘* Yessir.” 

‘Well, it says ‘Shut this door! 
“Do it, sir? Well, I’m blest if I ’eard it.” 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Romeo and Juliet.—All is very pretty indeed. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, in fact, is lovely. But she isn’t Juliet. At least, not 
altogether. Sometimes she is Juliet, for a few short moments. 
She is a sort of ‘lightning change”’ Juliet, in fact. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell's Juliet isa nineteenth century young lady who allows 
herself the luxury of talking blank verse and apostrophising the 
moon on the balcony when any ordinary girl would be in bed— 
reading a French novel. Tha new Juliet never gets excited. She 
has a beautiful voice, but it never thrills with the great thrill of 

assion. So you, the listener, do not thrill, either. As for me I 

ave & sincere predeliction for thrilling when I go to hear Shake- 
sperian tragedy. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell's Juliet is such that I was rather sur- 
prised that her reading of the part allowed the young lady to die 
at all. I quite expected to see her recover, because the dagger 
would not penetrate her waistband, or something. It is ali so 
essentially modern. Mrs. Campbell is a charming and a fascina- 
ting woman—she is a genius, too, I verily believe. 

I should think a bottle of champagne just before Juliet’s first 
entrance would give Mrs. Campbell a much finer appreciation of 
Shakespeare's lines. I am quite prepared to be told that Mrs. 
Campbell never touches champagne. So much the better—it 
would be the more efficacious. If we cannot get the passion of 
Verona, we might have the effervescence of Heidsieck. 

On second thoughts, Mr. Forbes Robertson, I should make that 
champagne a general thing, and have a little yourself. You 
play Romeo in the doldrums; Romeo prematurely blighted; Romeo 
consumed with love, but with a haunting wonder how he is going 
to settle up with the bookmaker on Monday; Romeo who has 
carefully thought out all he means to eay to his sweet- 
heart; Romeo who, really in love, yet has sufficient calm 
common sense to understand that he is much more likely to 
make headway with a Veronese young lady of the period if 
his blank verse rans smoothly and has never too many feet ina 
line. It isa thoughtful Romeo, a scholarly Romeo. But it is not 
the passionate, ardent love-sick youth whom Shakespeare drew. 
There was hardly the throb of a heart-beat in the performance. I 
don’t know whether this phrase has been used before; all I do 
know is that I jotted it down on my prcgramme on the first night. 
I cannot have people saying that I appropriate their gems of fancy. 

The tragedy was mounted with perfect taste, and the pavane was 
danced very nicely. In fact, everything was excellent except the 
acting. 


FUN. 
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In a Locket, at the Strand, is funny without being simple. 
Brevity may be the soul of wit, but simplicity is certainly not the 
soul of a farcical comedy. This seems in some way to connect wit 
and farcical comedy. I do not mean it that way, I assure you. I 
have been too long at the business. When I visited the Strand, on 
various occasions throughout the evening I wondered where I was, 
and, had it not been for Mr. Harry Paulton’s hurdy-gurdy organ— 
his vcice—I am sure I should have got lost. 

First of all, Mr. Paulton, get rid of those puns. They are so 
cheap. I use them myself sometimes, but that is only as a sop to 
my gallery. Your gallery does not require them. You are the 
manager of the theatre, the chief actor in the piece, and the co- 
author, with your son, of the play. As you are strong be merciful. 

Middleton Simpkin (Mr. Harry Paulton) is a most inoffensive 
little man, who becomes the central figure in a storm of jealousy 
and intrigue—from no fault of bis own. I know how it is myself. 
Elaine Ferriss a lady whose bump of romance must make it 
difficult for her milliner to fit her, accuses him of being a 
bigamist. Living in a country which looks upon bigamy as 
being rather infra dig, poor Simpkin is somewhat purturbed. 
Elaine sees in his features an irresistible resemblance to the 
husband who left her, Paul. She thinks Simpkin has 
married again under an assumed name. Simpkin is acquitted 
of the charge, but so much popular prejudice has been aroused that 
he has buried himself in a little village by the Thames in order to 
escape from public opprobrium. It is here that the play opens. 
Elaine has found him out, and furtively watches his movemenis. 
His own wife, whose jealousy has been aroused by the statements 
made at the trial, has emplcyed a detective to watch him. Added 
to this, Simpkin has placed himself in a most delicate situation by 
assisting a pretty girl who has fainted. I have brought you so far, 
to arouse your curiosity. I shall leave you here, to arouse Mr. 
Paulton’s gratitude. Believe me, the fun waxes fast and furious. 

In a Locket is played most excellently well also by Mr. Laurence 
Cautley, Mr. Frank M. Wood, Mr. James Welch, Miss Annie Hill, 
Miss Julia Warden, etc.—a very strong cast. 

Vanity Fair is again being played at the Court with the com- 
pany that has already appeared therein. So I need not trouble to 
say anything more about that. If, as we are told, ‘all is vanity,”’ 
it is much better to have our Vanity Fair, rather than stormy, or 
foggy, or under any other meteorological conditions. 

The 100th performance of The Strange Adveniures of Miss Brown 
took place on Thursday last at the Vaudeville. The play is 
going very strong, and will be transferred to Terry’s Theatre on 
October 7th. 

GOSSAMER. 


‘‘By THE Brg,” 


A Pair of Spectacles—Mr. Charles Grove’s London Company 
has been drawing large houses at the pretty little Margate Theatre 
which locally is situated out of the way, somewhat. The ordinary 
visitor canvot find it. Mr. George Raiemond’s good-hearted and 
simple-minded Benjamin Goldfinch is as endearing as ever. 
Mr. Charies Goold is bluff and astute enough as Uncle Gregory, 
in spite of his dialect not being quite up to the Benjamin Brodie 
sort. He is a good understudy to Mr. Charles Grove. Mr. G. G. 
Kingsland play the part of Bartholomew, the deceptive, cring- 
ing, insidious Crispin to the life. Omission of Miss Doris Hunt 
and’ Miss Dora Davis respectively, taking the parts of Mrs. 
Goldfinch and Lucy Lorrimer, would be unfair to the company. 
30th of these ladies are exquisitely charming, and their diction 
and acting are perfect. The towt ensemble of the company dis- 
plays careful rehearsal and harmony of spirit. 

The lever de rideau, Eventide, is not a farce. It is a pathetic 
composition of deep and emotional power. In it Messrs. Arthur 
Rowlands and Herbert Percy exhibit great ability in the art of 
making-up for their respective parts, and this power is corroborated 
by their subsequent appearance in A Pair of Spectacles as Lorimer 
and Percy respectively. Mr. Herbert Percy’s Butler was garrulously 
funny, and his catch phrase—* Forty-seven port for Johnson ! !”’— 
will linger. 

The business-manager, Mr. J. W. Mathews, displays considerable 
foresight. The acti g-manager, Mr. Warwick Gray, is one of those 
courteous, many-sided, ubiquitous individuals whose talents seem 
hidden and disparaged when touring with a travelling company. 
His talents are deserving of larger scope, and a London house 
would suit him admirably. The band, under the direction of Mr. 
G. M. Gates, Duke of York’s Theatre, must be mentioned. The 
lady pianist has excellent execution. 


DanIEL DaNnceR.—We suppose you you are not D. Leno—eh? 
But, from your question, we suppose you are not. No; a two- 
a spade is not what is generally understood by a double- 
shuffle. 
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A PAWKIE SCOT. 
The Elder (who sees no prospect of refreshment).—‘ I’ve jist been thinking, Laird, that it’s a great omission on our part always to say 
‘a wee bit prayer before eating, but never before drinking. Let us correct this by offering up @ Wee ane now.” 


Dialogues for the Decade. 


Interlocutor.—* You will allow me,I am sure, to preface my 
questions with the remark that I consider you an artist to your 
finger-tips.”’ 

Danseuse.—“‘ Thank you, kind sir; but say rather‘ ar artist to 
the tips of the toes.’ ”’ 

I.— Do you not think, madam, that ladies of your profession are 
still very much misrepresented ‘ =) 

D.—“I most certainly do. Without a doubt they are neither so 
black nor so red as they are painted.” 

ZI.— It is well known that dancers are a source of considerable 
attraction to youthful members of the aristocracy. What is the 
precise nature of their feelings towards you?” 

D.—“Oh, merely calf-love. But stay; one or two of them, 
destined by birth to direct from the Upper House the affairs of a 
mighty nation, frequent our society in order to get an insight into 
leg-islation.”’ 

f.—“ Are you aware that certain ill-disposed persons have in- 
sinuated that, if your digits match your feet, you are very light- 
fingered?” 














Delicate Palates. 


D.—* Yes, but we treat them with the scorn we exhibit to other 
traducers, who have declared that in treading the boards we 
‘ walk the plank.’ "’ 

I.—‘‘ Why, in your opinion, are ladies of the ballet so highly 
popular?” 

D.—‘' Simply because we make it a rule to be, in all our relations 
with the public, extremely frank and open. You see, we conceal 
sO very, very little.”’ 

I.—*To what do you attribute the recent improvement in the 
status of dancers ?”’ 

D.— To the fact that, although for many years it has been not 
only modest but de rigeur to display the neck and shoulders, it is only 
lately, indeed since ladies of high society have taken to skirt- 
dancing, that modesty aud fashion have become identified with the 
exposure of hose and apparel diaphonous.”’ 


A CONTEMPORARY, alluding to the new bride of Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg, says, ‘She is a great favourite with the Darm- 
stadters.” If this is true,,.we wonder what the Romanos think of 
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The Domestication of the Periwinkle. 
A STORY WITH AN INNER MEANING. 


(Respectfully dedicated to the Authorities on African Colonisation.) 


THERE was once an elderly but preternaturally intelligent Savant, 
who held extremely pugnacious scientific opinions, which he was 
anxious to shove down the unwilling throats of a stiff-necked 
generation. With a bottle or two of acids, an impatient retort, 
and a patient smile, this impressible Experimentalist could let 
loose upon Society the most disagreeable smells with fancy names 
that ever shocked the nose of civilised man; and, with a rasping 
intonation, a platform, and a glass of cold boiled water, he could read 
the most uninteresting “ papers” on “i even more uninterest- 
ing still, till in comparison the smells were frankincense and 
myrrb, and odoriferous at that. The letters be was entitled to 
place after his name had exhausted two robust alphabets, and were 
apparently as fresh as ever, and still growing; while he had been 
decorated so often and so completely by illustrious Potentates (on 
his departure from their dominions) that when he had, so to speak, 
“ got ’em on,” his female relations justly considered that they had 
not lived in vain. His knowledge was of that universal de- 
scription popularly but erroneously supposed to be the especial 
and exclusive perquisite of a defeated Labour candidate; while 
his method of expounding the same was quite as irritating and 
almost as futile as that of his better advertised but lees decorated 
rival. But there was one little matter that puzzled even him, and 
that was The Domestication of the Periwinkle. 

Now, this matter was extremely annoying. He had devoted a 
lifetime to the periwinkle, and the periwinkle was as undomesticated 
as ever. It positively would not ‘‘come home to tea,” and declined, 
with an obstinacy worthy of better cause, to be ‘‘ drawn out,’’ or 
‘brought up by hand.” In vain did the distinguished Savant call 
it his little Collywobbleus Animalculus,” for it was above flattery ; 
nor, on the other hand, did high-toned music and French cooking 
move ite obdurate heart, for it had been strictly brought up and 
preferred plain living. The Scientist was at last at his wit’send. His 
overtures had been one by one rejected. Vaccination and vivisec- 
tion had thrown no light upon the matter. He was baffled, and by 
a periwinkle—it was more than he could bear, and even the peri- 
winkle was getting a little tired. 


Well, one day, as the Savant sat mourning over his failure, a 
common, every-day sort of person chanced to come by. A most 
unscientific, unlettered, and undecorated person. One of those 
stupid, idiotic persons who somehow always do the right thing in a 
wrong and utterly illogical and unscientific way. A vulgar, 
chuckle-headed pioneer, who had never read ‘‘a paper” to anybody, 
and had a constitutional objection to smells with fancy names. 
Now, you will hardly believe it, but this silly clown, without 80 
much as ‘‘ by your leave,"’ boiled that Collywobbleus Animalculus, 
and with a common, not to say garden, pin domesticated it in no 
time. 

And the moral is: That Science is a capital thing for young 
men who have nothing better to do to quarrel about in public; but 
if you want to arrive at any practical result, go at it baldheaded, 
and ‘‘ never say die,” 


Wat a Peccrtan Turc.—Itinerant Fish Merchant.—“ Fish 
elive! Fine ‘addick! Allelive! Fine Yarmouth bloater! All 
elive! Fine kippers! All elive.” 

That capped it. I did not mind haddocks, or even bloaters alive, 
but one must draw the line somewhere, and I draw it at live 
kippers. 
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Paralysis Unparalleled. 


A BREATH of shocked surprise I fetched, 
y For, by some strange fatality, 

My friend lay on the pavement stretched 
Half dead, in that locality 

Where rich Belgravia’s dwellings rear 
Their heads like princely palaces ; 

And he murmured in my low-bent ear, 
‘** I’m stricken by paralysis! ”’ 


I cabbed him to my mansion fair 
(Tis in the same vicinity), 

And my wife attended to him there 
With tenderest femininity. 

She brought him round with divers drinks 
From sundry cups and chalices ; 

And I then said, ‘‘ Jinks, 'ts false, methinks, 
That you’re stricken by paralysis! ”’ 


‘**T was wooing Alice,” Jinks replied, 
** With many a sweet appellative, 
When to my side did slily glide 
Her harsh paternal relative. 
And with a hand more strong, I trow, 
Than Wellington’s or Wallace’s 
He gave me many a furious blow, 
And then did me from window throw, 
And that was how, to my pain and woe, 
I was stricken by Par ALIcrE’s!”’ 


Thirsty Customer.—‘ Is this threepennyworth of whisky ? ”’ 


OcTOBER 2, 1895. 


Barmaid.— You have your full quantity. I'll show you the 
measure.” 


Thirsty Customer.—‘ I don’t want to see the measure. I 


to see the whisky.” 





A CapiTaL Restinc-PLiace.—The Bank of England. 
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Prize Story. 
MR. SPRIGGS’ FIRST DAY WITH HOUNDS. 


I HAVE experienced my first day’s fox hunting, and I sincerely 
hope that I shall never experience a second. In fact, if it had not 
been for Maria—that is my wife—I should have refused Jack 
Flyaway’s invitation to come down to him for the first meet of the 
Madcap Hounds after the frost, and the following tale of woe would 
never have been unfolded. But as Maria ridiculed the idea of my 
hunting, and made certain dismal prophecies about my tumbling off 
my horse, which, in justice to her, I may say, proved to be perfectly 
correct, I felt it to be my duty, as one of the lords of creation, to exercise 
my authority, or, in other words, to act against the advice of my wife. 
I confess that I had sundry misgivings as to what the result would 
be, for my riding had hitherto been confined to Margate Sands and 
hansom cabs, but connubial taunts made me brave, and amidst 
sarcastic remarks from Maria I took the train, and the engine took 
us both to Madcap Station. 

A stationmaster-pecked porter, had seized my portmanteeu, and 
I was looking about for Jack Flyaway, who had promised to meet 
me, when I heard a noise which reminded me of a German band 
playing out of tune. Turning towards the direction whence the 
unearthly sound proceeded, I saw Jack driving two rakish beasts, 
one in front of the other. I was wondering whether he had become 
a& circus proprietor or a quack medical practitioner, when he 
shouted out to me in his usual boisterous fashion— 

‘*Come along, old Cocklewax, look slippy; these gees can’t bear 
standing.” 

As I had been waiting for him, I thought this rather cool, but, 
since the foremost horse was then dancing a valse on his own 
account, I meekly obeyed, and we went off at a pace which made me 
wish that I was insured against accidents. However, we arrived 
safely at Jack’s house—hunting box, he calls it—and a B. and S. 
soon restored my shaken nerves. After dinner I felt quite brave, 
and when Jack told me that I was to ride an animal named 
sarebones, who was as easy to sit upon as a rocking-horse, I deter- 
mined to emulate the prowess of the late Mr. John Mytton. 

Vain delusion! When Barebones was brought round to the 
front door after breakfast on the following morning, my courage 
modestly retired into the regions of my feet, for Barebones was a 
big, gaunt, chestnut horse, with a wicked eye, which distinctly 
winked at me whenI put my foot into the stirrup. I was gled 
Maria was not present, for I trembled when I saw what a distance 
I was away from the ground. Jack gave me some medicine, called 
jumping powder, of a delicious flavour, not unlike Scotch whiskey, 
and we started for the meet. 

The behaviour of Barebones now became extraordinary, though 
it was far from exemplary. He took a lively interest in seeing what 
was on the other side of the hedges, which prevented him from 
adopting the usual straight mode of progression. He had, too, an 
objectionable habit of putting down his head and then lifting it up 
suddenly in his curiosity to find out my whereabouts, which he 
invariably did find out, to my personal discomfort. When at last 
we got to the meet, he evinced various tokens of delight, and, after 
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dancing on his hind legs, varied the performance by dancing on his 
fore ones, which change of tactics sent me over his head on to the 
ground, and caused much amusement amongst the spectators. 

When I had with difficulty climbed back into the saddle, trying 
to look as if I thought my fall a very good joke, though my 
back was very sore, we all rode off towards a wood, which the 
hounds entered; and I heard several strange cries, which ‘would 
doubtless have reminded me of the South Sea islanders, if I had 
ever seen those gentlemen. Then somebody in front of me shouted 
‘‘Gone away!’ and somebody behind shouted “ Forrader!’’ and 
everybody galloped round the wood into a field. 

I should have now gone home, but a young lady, considerably 
younger than Maria—whom I had met at Jack’s at dinner on the 
previous evening, happened to pass me. She said,‘ Come along, 
Mr. Spriggs.’’ So I went along and enjoyed the gallop very much 
till I saw a hedge in front of me which some of the horses were 
already jumping. I tried to stop Barebones, but that noble 
quadruped evidently wished to jump as well as the others, and 
refused to stop, so I accepted the inevitable, and let him have his 
way. He jumped in a peculiar fashion, first of all pitching me out 
of the saddle, and then cleverly catching me on the other side of 
the fence. The process resembled a game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock, and the shuttlecock soon began to feel sore. Besides, I bad 
grave doubts whether Barebones would always succeed in catching 
me, and I concluded that hunting was decidedly a risky pastime for 
an elderly gentleman inclined to corpulence, 

My doubts concerning Barebones’ ability as a battledore were 
soon resolved into a certainty, for having been pitched unusually 
high, I alighted on the ground instead of on the saddle. Bare- 
bones looked once at me with joy depicted on his ugly countenance 
at having got rid of a useless encumbrance, and then — his 
headlong career after the hounds, leaving me to do the same or 
walk home. I adopted the latter alternative, and, after trudging 
five miles, and making numerous inquiries from the yokels whom I 
met, I found myself at a roadside inn, where I remained for an 
hour or so to obtain some slight refreshment. Then I was driven 
back to Jack Flyaway’s house. 

Jack, on his return, seemed much more anxious about Barebones 
than about me, which I considered unhospitable on his part. How- 
ever, he gave me a very excellent dinner to make up for it, and 
some excellent port wine afterwards. I may sey that before dinner 

3arebones had turned up in charge of a farm labourer, to whom 
I had given 5s. 

When on the next day I found myself beneath the shelter of my 
own roof,I did not consider it sound policy to give Maria an accu- 
rate account of my day’s sport; so she labours under the delusion 
that I am a modern Nimrod, and I do not undeceive her. But she 
could never understand why I preferred standing to sitting for some 
little time after ‘“‘ my first day with hounds.” 


Greorce F. UNDERHILL. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE.—Mrs. Langtry from her husband, San 
Francisco—Divorcing. Mrs. Langtry from her jewels, London- 
Divorced. 


Notice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 
returned unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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WHERE IT COMES IN. 
Glowworm,—* I assure you, Miss Golightly, there is nothiug like study. It expands the brain, 
and—why, I can't get a hat to fit me unless ially made.” 
Miss ightly.—* Yes ; I quite see the vantage of that—to the—hatter. Ahem!” 


Foreign Travel. 


O, I wisa I could unravel all the joys of foreign travel ; 
Of Monte Carlo, Nice, Milan, and Rome! 

But it is a case of spending, and the journey’s never-ending, 
So perhaps one’s really better off at home ! 


There's the jolly run to Dover, and the longing to be over 
And landed safe and sound on Calais quay ! 

O the pleasures of the ocean, like a camel's humpy motion, 
And the things you left behind you—on the sea ! 


Then the Donane’s awful snare ; ‘‘ Have you any to declare ?’’ 
And you think of all the "baccy on your clothes ! 
If the French would travel second, some small comfort might be 
reckoned, 
Tho’ the water-cans would never warm your toes ! 


And the train is such acreeper (if you're wise, beware the 


tion,” 


You are rush 
daughters, 


You are up every quarter by the “ Tickets,” or a porter ’ out here. The mails are so 
Who may only take the luggage through the dock | 


And then the lavatory !—this is not an idle story, 
Though it’s more so in the land that owns the Pope— 
It is apt to make you shirty when the tiny basin’s dirty, 
there is no towel, no water, and no soap | 
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covered America if Columbus hac 


not. As t -turned out, he was 
first. We have made a discovery, but 
it may be'that we have been antici- 

We have discovered the germs of a 
ot hecy in the writings of Sir 

alter t. There is a pas 
in ‘‘The Seamy Side” which reals 
strange in the light of subsequent 
events. We do not think the passage 
could have been written by the other 
collaborator, James .tice. It smacks 
so of the new-made knight’s 
philosophic fiction :— 

‘* And, really, when one considers 
how reputations are made, whether 
by statesmen, governors of provinces, 
able editors, or original dramatists, 
one is inclined to think that the art 
of doing nothing has hitherto been 
most successfully practised and most 
grossly underrated. Had you, dear 
reader, never done anything except 
follow in a groove, you would doubt- 
less have been, ere now, F.R.S., C.B., 
C.M.G., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., and per- 
haps Baronet. Whereas, in con- 
sequence of your perpetual activity, 
you are now no better than myself, 
plain Mister, le Sieur, Esquire by 
courtesy, with never a title to your 
back.” 

How about that ‘‘ groove ” ? 


Riflemen, Re-Form. 


“THe rifle’ (says Mr. Broderick) 
‘to be issued to the Volunteers is not 
a Lee-Mitford magazine rifle, but a 
Martini- Henry rifle with a Lee- 
Mitford barrel. There is, therefore, 
no bolt.’” There never was, Mr. 
Broderick, on the part of the British 
Volunteer. 


Mr. Quone Tart, who went to 
Australia about 33 years ago a nine- 
years-old Chinese boy, is now a 
a merchant in Sydney. To 

sure, that is because—but there, 
everybody knows the joke we were 
going to crack on his name, don’t 
they ? 


There's ten minutes at the station, and you seek the “ Restaura- 


And sit down to a five-course table-d’héte ; 
But the soup’s too hot for drinking, and the minutes fly unthinking, 
So you pay three francs to merely burn your throat ! 


Then you reach your destination in a state of agitation : 
Where the psgage ticket’s gone to Heaven knows ! 
ed by hdotel-porters, and you lose you wife and 


And you can’t remember which hétel you chose |! 


O, I wish I could unravel all the joys of foreign travel : 
O, Monte Carlo, Nice, Milan, and Rome! 

But it is a case of spending, and the journey’s never ending, 
So perhaps one’s really better off at home! 


The Same Irregularity. 
If you sleep you wake up on the floor) : City Lady (in the rasa I get so impatient for the news 


lar! ”’ 


Old-fashioned Grandmother.—‘ La! So they was in my young 
days. Ye couldn’t trust ’em at all.” 


Ricut Apout Face.—Physiognomy. 


Mapz To Mrasure.—Drapera’ assistants. 
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By THE “ Enrant TERRIBLE.” 


Mr. ‘‘ Bounty Brooxs’” long career as a begging letter writer 
suggests that he has done his best to emulate his Tennysonian 
namesake in the way of going on for ever. 


* * % 


O’Rell-y! The witty author of “John Bull and his Island” 
says that he intends shortly to retire and live in strict seclusion. 


* * * 


The late Duke of Marlborough used to declare Blenheim was so 
expensive a place to keep up that it cost him eight hundred a year 
for putty for the glass and windows. Well, the present duke, with 
Miss Vanderbilt’s thirty thousand per annum, will have enough to 
go to Aix and mend his panes. 


* * x 


Many of us suffer from aches and pains, but we can’t try the 
famous American Gold Cure. 


* * * 
Because we’re not (Vander) bilt that way. 
- * * 


Sir Arthur Sullivan is entertaining a distinguished party at the 
Judges’ Lodgings, Leeds. I wonder if they indulge in amateur 
theatricals. ‘ Trial by Jury” would not be inappropriate. 


4 * 


The salary of Sir Graham Berry, Speaker of Victoria, has been 
reduced by £200. They say that. when this decision was announced, 
he looked a very blackBerry. How do you like this little discount 
from your bill Berry ? 


* * * 


Summonses have been granted at Waltham Abbey against the 
persons who bathed in the reservoirs of the East London Works 
Company. Surely the company is ill-advised. The bathers gave 
ita splendid and much-needed advertisement. They proved that 
there was some water in the company’s reservoirs. This will silence 
the doubts of many sceptical people. 


’'Tis All Over Now. 


He had asked her to marry him, and she had replied “‘ Yes.” 

He could not hear the fateful monosyllable by reason of a rumb- 
ling noise occasioned by a passing dust-cart. 

He repeated the query. 

She nearly fainted as she ejaculated to herself, “ Inattentive at 
such a time! What would he not be when we are married!” 

Explanations were of no use. The youth languishes under the 
cold shade of the “ sack.” 

Their engagement is “all up” now! 


Wanted to Know. 


WHETHER the gentleman who has received £200 at the hands of 
Mr. Balfour, the First Lord of the Treasury, from the Queen's 
Bounty Fund, is a descendant of the famous “Mr. Brooks, of 
— referred to in the story of “ David Copperfield’s” child- 
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“TAKEN you out of your way? Why, you’ve only just got 
to cut across the Park and bob down Edgware Road for about 
three miles, and there you are!!”’ 


Talking Latin. 
‘‘ And when that he well drunken has the wine, 3 
Then would he speak no language but Latine.’’-—Chawucer. 


He bibbed the wine, the beer he quaffed, 
He o’er the “ Highland Laddie” laughed, 
And, for a change, a cheering draught 

Of gin—at times took that in, 
And, by their blended influence moved, 
His wit at length so brilliant proved 
That he bethought him it behooved 

His tongue to talk in Latin ! 


Ere midnight came, a bold P.C., 

Parading on the bank of Lea, 

Upra him from a ditch which he 
Just then was lying flat in. 

Whereon my hero straight 

(His brain wild-whirling in its pan) 

To give the azure-coated man 


A long harangue in Latin ! i 


But shortly, while his right hand wrenched 
His hair away, bis left he clenched, 
And wit a flood of tears bedrenched 
The Bridewell cell he sat in. 
To think how dull-brained “ peelers " think 
They’re getting “ cheek” from men in drink, 
When learned men, on midnight’s brink, 
Are merely —— talking Latin?! 


Mr. Kern Harpre’s Larest Move.—lIt is tbat the late 
member for East Ham has joined the Baconian Society. 
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OUGHT WOMEN TO CYCLE? 
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Little Jinks’ candid and unprejudiced opinion ie, ‘‘ Certainly not!” 


The Ultimatum. 


Dr. But (impatiently holding out medicine) :— 


Come, my friend, it must be taken ; 
I have waited long enough. 
From this stupor, Sir, awaken! 
Drink it up and save your bacon, 
Or my treatment will get rough. 
Drastic draught or operation ; 
One or other you must choose ; 
In or outward application ; 
Just a counter invitation ; 
Drink it up—now don’t refuse. 


CuIna:— 


Spare me, Doctor, this dissension, 
I’m so very, very ill; 

Surely, "tis not your intention, 

Thus to act against convention ? 
Physic courts, but gild the pill! 

Give me drugs without disguises ! 
Great Confucius, likewise Pooh ! 

Threaten surgical surprises ; 

Severed limbs, as one surmises ; 
Heavens, Doctor, who are you? 


Dr. BULL:— 
Spare your battered constitution ! 
Nonsense, it’s as clear as mud 
That want a strong solution 
For the steady diminution 
Of bad humours and hot blood, 
"enamel enkaeasae ack 
ou are you are ; 
You're as oe as any hatter 
That's exactly ‘‘ what's the matter,” 
And this draught will do the trick. 
CHINA :— 
Prithee, Doctor, treat me tender, 
I'm as weak as weak can be. 
An account you'll have to render, 
Russia now, as my defender, 
Keeps a watchful eye on me. 


Little joy can any borrow 

From the broken down Cathay, 
Take a away this cup of sorrow, 
Or postpone it till tomorrow, 

In the old Celestial way. 


Dr. Butt :— 


Oh, the old procrastination, 
Scratch a Mongol, find a Turk ! 
Think you for an operation 
I must have a consultation 
Ere I fairly set to work. 
You are grievously mistaken 
I can operate alone: 
From such dreams you'd best awaken, 
Take the draught and save your bacon, 
While the choice is still your own. 


‘(China takes draught.) 


CHINA :— 


Ugh ! ——well there the stuff is taken, 
Surely it was far too strong. 
For poor China, world forsaken ! 
Doctor, you have been mistaken ; 
Doctor, you have done me wrong. 
Oh !——the agony I suffer— 
Oh !——-I'm poisoned. Phew !—O lor !— 
Bull, your patients need be tougher, 
Or your treatment here is rougher 
han was occasion for, 


BuLt :— 


Pooh, you'll soon be feeling better ; 

After all, you’re pretty tough. 
France would bl ou if you’d let her, 
Better be to Bull a debtor, 

For his cures are strong enough. 
If you hate my intervention, 

eep your health in decent tone ; 

For, I hardly need to mention, 
I must charge for my attention; 

You will want another “ Loan.” 
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THE ULTIMATUM. 


DR. BULL, TO THE SICK MAN OF FEKIN.—‘ STRONG, IS IT? OF COURSE IT IS; YOU SHOULD HAVE TAKEN 


WHAT I PRESCRIBED AT FIRST, YOU OLD FOOL, AND SAVED ALL THIS.” 


(For Cartoon Verses, see page 144). 
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AT THE NEW HOUSE, 


Mrs. Youngbride.—“ I wish the steps of these stairs were not so high, Bridget. I wonder 
how we could alter them?” 

Bridget.—** Well, mum, if you was to arsk me, I shud think a good thick carpet would 
lessen the distance atween ‘em." 


Our Berlin correspondent informs us that the Emperor of 
Germany is engaged on a panegyric on Lord Lonsdale, which he Bill —_« “© Ay 
will fire off at the next Naval or Military Review. A large number y og ‘ 7 ee — 
of ‘“‘ hochs”’ have been ordered for the occasion. Arry.—* Well? 


; ; : So it was nearly, see?” 
QUESTION FOR THE Rivats or THE A.B.C. SHops.—Whether ‘Arry.—* Ob, git aut!” 


the Lyons’ male is better off in his gilded cage than the Lyons’ 








female? A Quiet Russer.—Night policemen’s shoes. 
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Not Yet P-layed Out. 


Ir was a bright and glorious morn, 
the golden sun was up to his usual} 
doings, o’er the fair and classic 
though picturesque plains of 
ful Peckham, when that mad wag, 
Joe Kinton, bade his wife adieu for 
the day at that romantic spot—the 
Chatham and Dover station in Rye 
Lane. 

She said ‘‘Josepb, do not forget 
to send for Mr. Trimmer, and have 
the grounds properly laid out!” 
[*Grounds’” was the term they 
proudly bestowed on their twelve 
square feet of back garden. ] 

‘‘Clara,” said Joe, in a voice 
choking with emotion and undi- 
gested hot roll, ‘‘when thou return- 
est, thou shalt find the grounds laid 
out, e’en if I have to do ’t with this 
little hand,” and he waved in the air 
a No. 84 fist. Then with a hysterical 
sob, the manly arm was placed 
round her alabaster neck, and 

‘‘Stand back, please!’’ quoth the 
iron-hearted official in corduroys, 
and away sped the train, freighted 
with—who shall tell how much joy, 
how much sorrow, and the next 
zephyr bore from fair Clara’s rosy 
mouth, kiss after kiss, to be caught 
by the infatuated Joe’s lips; and the 
same zephyr bore upon its bosom 
some specks of dust, which were 
caught by the infatuated Joe’s eyes; 
and muttering probably a blessing 
upon her thus rudely torn from him, 
or probably a passing remark upon 
dust in the abstract—and in the eye 
—he strode away to his lonely cot at 
the back of the Rye. Nay! scoff not, 
reader mine, if he did object to dust. 
How would you like it in your Rye? 

~ * » 


Hours have passed away since we 
left our hero, and Clara has returned. 
Her first fond words, after crossing 
the hallowed threshold, were: ‘Joe, 
whoever, in the name of all that’s 
awful! has been emptying coffee- 
grouts all over,the hall floor ?” 

“Clara, my own, alone I did itl 
I—even I—have been laying out the 
grounds.”’ 

It is said that the next laying out 
was that of two fair hands in the 
direction of Joe’s whiskers. 

(L’Envoi. History is silent re the 
Dust i’ th’ eye. And the back garden 
grounds are not yet layed out !} 





THE English journalist who called 
at the office in St. Helier’s of the 
leading luminary and asked to see 4 
file of the paper narrowly escaped 
arrest. The gentleman in charge 
had never heard of such a thing, in 
such connection. A file! Why not 
@ jemmy or centrebit ? 


: Biil.—“ That ’orse was very nearly mvern, ’Arry.” 
Only Fair. "Arry.—* Very nearly yourn? ‘Ow d’yer maik that aut?” 
Biil.—‘‘I arst the howner of it to give it to me.” 
"Arry.— Well, what did ’e s’y ?” 


Bill.—“ Well, if ’e’d ’a said ‘yus,’ it would ’a been myern, see? 
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I HAVE not been placed in a similar position myself, being, in 
fact, altogether too brilliant to become a mere barrister. But had 
Ito defend a lady against a charge of wilful murder, I think I 
should hold my amatory sentiments in check until I saw which 


way the jury looked at the matter. True, in common with all 
journalists and other men similarly miles above the common clay, 
I might have the most utter contempt for the twelve bourgeois 
idiots in the box—but, all the same, there is a nasty habit of taking 
their word on any given matter, and one’s wedding outfit might, 
under the circumstances, be a nice rig out from Jay’s. A honey- 
moon under such conditions would be rather a solitary affair—not 
solitude a deux, but solitude adieu, so to speak. 


All of which is a prelude to the more or less critical remarks I 
am about to thunder forth in reference to Mr. Walter Frith’s play, 
Her Advocate, now being played at the Duke of York’s Theatre, 
originally christened the Trafalgar, because it wasn’t situated in 
the square of that name. Her Advocate possesses some remarkably 
strong scenes and a fair amount of twaddle. Whether the strength 
will outbalance the twaddle it is impossible for me to say. Per- 
sonally, I should hazard an opinion that it would—if only for 
the sake of the trial scene, and Mr. Somerset’s magnificent acting 
therein. Then there is another thing. We all like to be ina 
court and indulge our appetites for the horrible with the gusto of 
connoisseurs. So do our sisters and our cousins and our aunts. 
Just latterly this elegant amusement has been denied to the more 
old-fashioned among the softer sex because of a disagreaeble habit 
developed by certain judges who make nasty remarks about ladies 
being present at all. Now they can go to the Duke of York's 
Theatre—where the probabilities are they will enjoy themselves 
very much. The seats are more comfortable, for one thing, than in 
the Old Bailey, and the theatre warmer. Consequently their 
costumes can be—well, less ample, as it were. 


But to the story—for there is a story, and a good story, despite 
its many weaknesses. Mr. Frith builds his plot upon a quotation— 
“There is in every man’s life a mad three weeks.” Having just 
returned from my holidays, I can truthfully say there is. But the 
fourth is worse, because you have to mortgage your salary a month 
in advance. 


George Abinger is a famous Q.C., d’you see? He is engaged to 
be married to Blanche Ferraby, whom—up to the present—he has 
been very fond of indeed. (Didn’t know Q.C.’s ever had more than 
a ‘brief’? attachment.) But he has been engaged to defend Mrs, 
Field, who is accused of murdering a certain party—an old lover 
whom she nursed through his illness. Said lover, after altering his 
will in her favour, is discovered to have died from poison. Certainly 
rather an awkward predicament in which to be placed. But Abinger, 
being a lawyer, doesn’t for a minute believe in circumstantia; 
evidence when the lady is pretty. Forgetful of Blanche, 
he falls violently in love with Mrs. Field, who becomes first 
favourite. Mrs. Field is arrested as the curtain falls on Act 1. In 
the next act Mrs. Field wants to plead guilty; probably because 
she is innocent—no other reason is given in the play. Then comes 
@ very fine moment. Abinger works himself up into a passion of 
love, but does not say anything about it. She remarks bitterly that 
if anyone loved her he would be at her side. Abinger answers that 
that man is there. She asks, eagerly, ‘‘Has Frank come?” 
Abinger’s name is George. He is very cut up about it—he knew 
nothing of Frank—neither did the audience; which was a pity. 
But it isa fine coup—theatrical, perhaps, but then we are in a 
theatre. Abinger returns to his first love—first loves are always so 
obliging. His fine cross-examination of Dr. Marshall proves that 
old villain to be the culprit. The cross-examination is excellently 

atic. 









FUN. - 


Mr. Somerset played splendidly as Marshall, Mr. Cartwright 
well indeed as snaes. a Barnes, Miss Gértrude Kingston, an 
Miss Lena Ashwell, and the rest are all acceptable. 


The new edition of An Artist's Model at Daly’s is delightful, 
New songs and dances and business have been introduced, with 
results the most gratifying, as we say in the French. , 

GossaMER. 


A Parallel Case. 


Flash.— There goes poor Bevins with the Widow Doane. He 
looks exactly like a fish out of water.” 
Dash.—*‘ No wonder. He realises that he is caught." 


‘“* AN anonymous lady has just presented the Edinburgh School of 
Medicine for Women with an endowment of £500 for the founda- 
tion of a free scholarship in perpetuity.” Well, I’m not a school of 
medicine for women, nor am I in want of a free scholarship in per- 
petuity, nor anything else, but if an anonymous lady wants to pre- 
sent me with £500, I trust no absurd bashfulness will prevent the 
endowment. Do not all speak at once, ye anonymous ladies! 
One at a time will do. Stop, though, now I come to think 
of it, you may all speak at once; I can do with it. Address, care 
of this office, Reginald Whantit. 


“Ask a Policeman.” 


Is a policeman a person? The Star evidently thinks he jis not 
We read in our pink contemporary that “ four persons and a police 
sergeant were struck with stones.” But, then, the shower took 
place in Ireland. 


WHEN we read in a contemporary that is particularly hard on the 
‘‘ English” of its contemporaries—and yet includes “J, M. G.” 
amongst its contributors—that ‘‘a well-known vicar’s wife" is 
‘‘ charged with a popular Welsh curate,” we are naturally curious 
concerning the calibre of the weapon—no doubt a novel sort of 
church canon—and the range of the new projectile. 








Wage Pricaiee 
\ of 


Waiter.—* Grilled ‘am, I think you ordered, sorr.”’ 

Customer.—* Yes; but look here, there’s a lot of beastly egg on 
this fork.” 

Waiter.—“ Oh, well, we won't charge for that, sorr.”’ 


FREE. 
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PISCATORIAL. 
Seauinre ‘‘Where are you going, Gile 
Gil “To fu, fu, fu, fish.’ 
Squire.--** Why don’t you speak plain; what's in your mouth, eh 


Giles.—" Wu, wu, wu, wurms, Sir.”’ 


Football Notes. 
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Breadjand Cheese and 
Kisses. 


A SIMPLE sow of hardy toil, 
And happy with my life, 

I delve and sow, I reap and mow, 
To feed my babes and wife. 

I never shirk the honest work 
That wins a golden pound, 

But take my pay, to rest or play, 
When Saturday comes round. 


have a friend, a seeming friend— 
Erratic in a sense— 

Who never earns the golden pound, 
Far less the modest pence. 

And when my funds are on the wane 
He never can be found, 

But, strangely, he turns up again 
When Saturday comes round. 


I have two lambs within my fold, 
Two cherubs in their way, 

With sunny eyes and fleece of gold 
That gleam like summer day. 

I never fail to see each lamb 
Skip o’er the velvet ground, 

And stretch an eager, itching palm 
When Saturday comes round. 


1 have a formidable wife, 
More potent than myself, 

Who’s shown throughout our wedded life 
A preference for pelf. 

Whene’er I seek her spacious cheek 
True happiness is found; 

But that is only once a week— 
When Saturday comes round. 


He had no Show. 


Ist Burglar.—** Well, Billy, did yer try the big 
house up the street ?”’ 

2nd Burglar (dismally).—‘ Yes, an’ bad luck 
take it!” 

Ist B.—“ Didn’t yer find nothin’? ”’ 

2nd B.—“ It’s a lawyer lives there, and before I 
could turn round in his house, the villain nabbed 


yo» 


me and robbed me | 


Robert's Manners. 


Policeman (abruptly).—** Come now, move hon 
with that there flower garding! Don’t hob- 
struct!”’ 

Flower Girl (with dignity).—“ Why don’t yer 
say, ‘Please,’ when yer torks toa lidy. I wonder 
where you coppers gits yer manners from? I'd 
learn yer better breedin’ myself, only that I'd 
low demean myself by ‘avin’ hanythink to do 
with a bloomin’ p’leeceman! Garn! When I 
cotches yer hin plain clothes I'll give yer 
‘ flower garding’ hin the blessed heye!”’ 


indignant operatives and scholars. This is very bad news from 


3irmingham, and seems to call for some corrective hand from 


THe football season bas only just begun, but already it seems 
that it has a great deal to answer for. From a Birmingham paper 
we learn that “ football dislocates work at factories." This is 
certainly surprising to us, for up to now we had the impression 
that what football mostly dislocated was hips and ankles, and 
sometimes ribs and shoulders. Then, again, we are told that it 
affects the progress and work of Sunday schools. ‘ Boys introduce 
football editions into class, and discuss the previous day's games 
without reserve.”” And the worst of it is, that the teachers and 
the factory overseers can't make any remonstrances for fear of 
being themselves converted into footballs, or something, by th: 


somewhere. The Anti-Sporting League is just now very much 
out of work in London, but has just scored heavily at Lichfield. 
Being therefore almost on the spot it ought to find a capital field 
for operations in the hardware village. To suppress Saturday foot- 
ball and extinguish football editions in a little place like Brum 
should be quite in the line of the faddists, and good training for 
their more important engagement—the extinction of all rational 
amusements the ’ 
Birmingham to restore the efficiency of the schools, so that its 
youth may not be turned out, like so many of its manufactures, 
with a mere plating of education 


orld over. Anyhow, something must be done in 
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HFUN. 149 
The Plagiarist. ~—e 


He took down a time-honoured volume of plays, 
And glanced over its pages again, : 

To gather some flowers from the garden of age 
For his commonplace women and men : 

To gather rare beauties that live, and will live 
When the plagiarist passes away ; 

To dig out some pure philological gold 
For his new and original play. 


He carefully pored o’er each patriarch leaf 
Till he lighted on what was desired : 
Contentment then lit up the face of the thief, 
And he looked like an idiot inspired. 
Providing himself, then, with scissors and paste, 
And the volume of primitive time, 
This recognised author of exquisite taste 
Mixed a compound of virtue and crime. 


He opened the play with a view of the tide, 
And a vessel that lay in a calm, 

Where Harry takes leave of his beautiful bride 
For the region of Dongiva Dam. 

I dare not repeat what he said to his sweet, 
Or allude to the happiness flown, 

And torture your ears with their manifold fears, 
For this part was the plagiarist’s own. 


Then, after a surfeit of consummate trash, 
We discover some treasures of old, 

And Harry, the hero, with plenty of cash, 
In South Africa, digging for gold. 

An advertised horse, as a matter of course, 
Makes its way on the tropical scene; 

And some daring wight, at a shilling a-night, 
Leaps across a terriffic ravine. 

Some bald-headed jokes, a procession of ‘‘ mokes,”’ 
An explosion, a fire in the mine, 

A duel with knives, with the loss of some lives, 
And a chorus in favour of wine. 

The cabin where Harry is lying alone, 
With the wealth he has won for his bride, 

A struggle a peor & apne care H EXACTING. 
And en African thrown in the tide. ‘idrry.—“ Bill, do this ’ere hair suit you?” 


The villain, meantime, bent on money and crime, DBill.—* Splendidly, if it wos’ent for the aitch. 
And regardless of what may ensue, : 

Approaches the lady with language sublime, 
And declares that her lover’s untrue. 

Then steadily making a loving advance, 
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Eheu! Eheu! 


Says the gushing special interviewer, interviewing the Lily oo 


He entreats the young heiress to wed, 
When Harry appears, by a singular chance, 
And the renegade villain falls dead. 


* s * » a 


The plagiarist finished his villianous job 
With an audible sigh of relief, 
Then placing his hand on a plethoric fob, 
He exclaimed, ‘‘ Who dares call me a thief?” 


the loss of her jewels, ‘* She looked as charmiug as ever ina blue 
serge mourning dress, and a dark hued hat and veil.’”’ Charming 
enough, we doubt not, but—er—isu’t blue serge a somewhat 
uncommoa material for mourning? The stuff may be all right, 
but what about the colour? White we believe is worn for mourn- 
ing in some countries, and in China violet, but we never heard 
that Lillie Langtry had any Chinese sympathies, or has even a 
China mania. There is evidently some mistake in the above, 
which ought to be at once corrected, otherwise it makes out that 





Mrs. Langtry has gone into blue mourning because somebody has 
taken away her trinkets and been and 6/ued them. 


The Modest Art Critic. 


THE Great I Am in Art, who hides his stupendous self under the 
initials ‘“‘ A. U.,’’ began a sentence in a recent mandate with these 
words: ‘*As I humbly started this discussion.’’ Come, now, Mr. 
‘*A.U.,” refrain. ‘‘Thou hast faced many things,”’ as Petruchio 
said to the Tailor, but you never in the whole course of your exis- 
tence, as A Teacher of Everything to Everybody, faced one who, sure tae catch't! Sin’ he was a bairo he's had a’ the eepeedeemics 
with a strict regard for accuracy, accused you of Humility. imaiginable—measlex, scarlet fever, sma’-pox, influeenza an’ a’! ”’ 


Taking it Literally. 


Mr. McBlether: ‘‘ Eh, Tibby, this is an awfu’ beesiness, this gold 
fever in West Australly!” 
Tibbie: ‘‘ Eh hech me! Ma puir son Sandy, wha’s there, wu!l be 
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Hunting for Lodgings at Shrimpton- 
on-Sea. 
By Sirrenvus BuppDeER, 


I was ill-advised enough to go down to the crowded watering- 
place of Shrimpton-on-Sea in the crowded season of last month 
without knowing anything about rooms beforehand. Our several 
boxes being stowed away in the railway cloak-room (I forgot to 
mention that my wife always insists on accompanying me whenever 
I leave our home in Camden Town, and snorts incredulously at the 
“business reasons”’ 1 mention for going alone), we started on our 
work of tribulation and perspiration. On the station platform we 
overheard a porter telling someone that there wasn’t hardly a place 
to be got in the whole blessed town, except at the swagger hotels, 
but that he knowed a nice respectable woman as ’ad two pretty 
rooms to let in a quiet part, and her terms wasn’t high. The 
person addressed hesitating a little, my wife nudged me aggressively, 
saying, “‘ Silenus Budder, you dolt, why don’t you speak to the 
man at once, it may be our only chance!” I did so, and the 
official promptly shunting the first party deferentially, invited cs 
to accompany him to Redbrick Terrace, which was not, he said, 
very far off. But we somehow didn’t like No. 97, Redcbrick 
Terrace, or its outlook. The view from Mrs. Simpson’s exceedingly 
limited sitting-room—Mrs. Simpson, by-the-bye, turned out to be 
our friendly porter’s rather unkempt mother-in-law—largely con- 
sisted of a high dead wall, on which, exactly facing the bow-window, 
and about on a level with it, was pasted a huge and lurid picture 
of the most powerful scene in ‘‘The Death Race,” a blood and 
thunder melodrama which nightly drew crowded houses at the 
Shrimpton Theatre. Beyond that wall, rose in frowning majesty, 
grand stacks of timber some forty feet high. The “ pretty 
bedroom” at the back of No. 97 commanded an unrivalled 
view of the odorous gasworks, while to the rear of this a 
vista of dank marsh completed the prospect. More in 
anger than in sorrow we fled away from Redbrick Terrace (after 
bestowing the customary blackmail on the porter, who received 
it without any thanks) and asked a white-smocked milkman 
the way to Prospect Road, where we remembered to have heard 
that a certain Mrs. Pitcher had rooms, The vendor of sky blue— 
the milk at Shinglemouth is always of a cerulean tint—having 
misdirected us—purposely, my wi‘e insisted—it took a long time 
to find the lady in question. ‘ No,” said that puritanical-looking 

ereon,”” ‘‘my rooms are all full, but you might try 24, Seaview 

errace. Lizzy McDragon told my Emily just now that her 
mother had to get rid of the drawing-room this morning because 
they weighed the joints and accused her of taking the bottled beer, 
and she a firm teetotaller, too, all these years!’’ Iam afraid this 
tale of woe didn’t touch me as it ought to have done, 
and my wife gave one of her significant sniffs of incredulity. 
We then descended the chalky steaps of Prospect Road and knocked 
boldly at the entrance of the fell McDragon’s castle. This smartly- 
overdressed female, who herself threw open the portals, had 
an unfriendly eye, a foxy look, furtive manner, and a very red face. 
Sophronia (my — afterwards assured me that she could see 
‘kitchen fire, 7s. 6d. a week extra,” gleaming in those baleful 
orbs. We looked over the rooms, and noticed with chastened 
calmness that they had the full compliment of decapitated orna- 
ments, grimy lustres, broken window cords, and ‘“ unspeakable” 
prints. As I was standing by the bedroom window the paper 
stuffing of the looking-glass roller slipped out, and the mirror 
caught me a sharp crack on the Paw. «arf causing an expletive 
which Mrs. McDragon’s most artificial ‘*‘ hem ”’ did little to drown. 
However, there was certainly a “fine sea view’’ from all the 
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windows, and had the charge for the apartments in this castle 
been a trifle less than three guineas per room per week, we 
would have tried conclusions with the fell McDragon for 
a short time. But we shivered at her terms long before she arrived 
at the stage of extras—everything was an “ extra’’—and as we 
cowered before her, and crept humbl7 downstairs again, she 
became truculent, and then closed the front door after us with an 
unnecessary amount of—decision. We then wandered about dis- 
consolately for hours, and, after declining Mrs. Heeklefud’s stuffy 
apartments (which all smelt of triple extract of sink) in Dorset 
Square, and being scornfully patronised and ultimately repudiated 
by Mrs. Sharksmaw, of 77, Grand Parade (a “‘ real lady,” who had 
seen better days, and, consequently, charged 50 per cent. more than 
the plebian McDragon), we held a heated conversation—the 
temperature was 85 degrees in the shade (though there wasn’t any 
shade in Shrimpton that we saw), and decided that we might by a 
great effort yet catch the last train back to London, and this we 
just managed to do. Sophronias’ tongue was very bad in the train, 
and we arrived at Camden Town in a state of mutual exasperation 
and reproach. 


A CONTEMPORARY asks: ‘“‘ If & boy and a-half ate a green apple 
and a-half in a minute and a-half, how would he feel in an 


hour and a-half?”’ 
Why doubled in half, of course; ask us something harder next 


time. 


Cruelly Sarcastic. 


‘‘De Bore is one of those fellows who was born with a silve 


spoon in his mouth.” 
“Indeed! I suppose that accounts for his never having made a 


stir in the world.”’ 


‘‘ Ernest Kurtz went out to cut wood at Jacksonport, Wisconsin. 
A limb of a tree fell on him, and killed him.’’ He Kurtz no more 
wood in future. 








NOTIGE. 


The Proprietors offer for Public Competition Prizes 
respectively of TEN SHILLINGS, SEYEN SHILLINGS | 
AND SIXPENCE, and FIVE SHILLINGS, for, in their | 
opinion, the best three original humourously-written | 
Narratives or Descriptions, not exceeding 800 words nor 
| less than 500 words. 


The Compositions which gain the respective prizes | 
will, at the discretion of the Proprietors, subsequently 
appear in these pages. 
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The writings must be legibly written, and only upon 
one side of the paper. The Advertisement of 


NESTLE’S 
FOOD FOR INFANTS 


must be cut out of the current number of “Fun,” and 


| attached to the manuscript submitted. | 
| 











PROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis” 
do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 


London, E.C., and Published for the Proprietors by Evtron & Co., 27, Bouverie Street, 
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“The Quality of Mercy is not Strained.” 


THE case of Mrs. Frances Mills has elicited considerable 
sympathy. 
Fun has already acknowledged in the issue of 
September 24th subscriptions amounting to.. £3 3 0 
Subsequently received— 


a ee ee aac 010 O 
IN, Se ee ok ie 0 0 6 
sta: duns hahaa tala dinetan £313 6 


Fun has handed the sum of £3 13s. 6d. to Cecil George Douglas, Esq., 
Chief Clerk, Mansion House Justice Room, who will duly deliver 
the money to Mrs. Frances Mills. 


Fun offers his hearty thanks for the generous response to this 
sad case. Charity never faileth. 














By a Party ON THE SPOT. 


Wednesday.—Took a run over to Constantinople. Armenian 
Riots. (So called, perhaps, because the other fellows made the riot.) 
Bystander wearing a fez and baggy trousers and smoking a ciga- 
rette. Evidently an Englishman. Asked him how it happened. 
‘‘ Armenians wanted to do something,’ he said; “ other Johnnies 
didn’t want them to, and made a riot. Someone called police. 
Police came and made a better riot, being more accustomed to it.”’ 
Couldn’t make head or tail of it myself, so came away. 

Looked in at Clerkenwell Sessions House, and heard Music Hall 
Licences recommended for the Empire, Palace, ete., ‘‘ without re- 
strictions.”’ If the L.C.C. eventually accords them, hope the 


managers will be more judicious in their management of them 
than formerly. 


OcToBER 15, 1895. 





_ Just peeped in at the Leeds Festival to suppors the Prince, then 
jumped into a hansom, and so to the last of the Rome fétes. Pour 
ing maccaroni and chianti; got wet through. 


Thursday.—Hurried off to Leeds again to hear George Alexande: 
lecture on ‘‘ Amateur acting in relation to the professional stage.’’ 
Amateur acting and the professional stage are closer relations than 
generally supposed—plenty of professional airs among amateurs, 
and plenty of amateurs on the professional stage. 

Got back to town in time to hear Lord George Hamilton's vale 
diction to the chairmanship of the London School Board. Excel 
lent chairman, Sir George, and his place not easily filled. 


Friday.—More farewells! At least one more farewell. Duke 
of Cambridge gave his farewell inspection of the Portsmouth 
garrison. Went down to see it. Smart work—tender farewell. 
Brought tears to my eyes. Well, well, the best of friends must part. 
Tore myself away to attend reopening of St. Peter's Church, St. 
Albans, supposed to have been originally built about 977 a.p.,and now 
restored by Lord Grimthorpe. Mayor and Corporation there—all 
there. Bishop of the diocese, of course. Lord and Lady Grim- 
thorpe very attentive entertained me (and others) at the Town Hall. 
Had a look round the town—bright-looking, but a bit hilly. Nice 
town, except for bicycles. 


Saturday.—You didn’t think I was a shareholder in the South- 
Western Railway, did you? Neither did I. Sir Charles Scotter 
did, I imagine, or Mr. Macaulay. At any rate, I was invited to 
join an excursion to inspect the new docke at Southampton, which 
that company has just completed. Rained hard, but passengers go 
from station platform to saloon deck of the St. Louis without being 
more than pleasantly damped. Splendid docks, capital accom. 
modation, room for the biggest ships built, and welcome for the 
smallest. Welcome luncheon and enjoyable steamboat trip round 
the entire collection. 

Ran over to the Manhattan Field, N.Y., in the morning to see 
the international athletic contest. Oh, England! Oh, mycountry! 
Done again! Thank goodness prudence overcame patriotism, and 
I hadn’t anything on you. Wever mind, the Yankees are a Yale 
and hearty crew, and the L.A.C. must have a lac(k) somewhere. 
Setter luck next time. 


Monday.—Over to the Dairy Show at Islington. Milk, butter, 
cream, dairymaids, all delicious. Stayed all day. 


Tuesday.—Spent a pleasant and instructive morning at Antanan- 
arivo. Saw the French troops capture and enter the capital. Poor 
fellows ; they seemed glad to have somewhere to sit down and rest. 
I told them to vive la patrie! and vive la glorie! and they seemed 
grateful for my efforts, and asked if I couldn't throw in a “ vive la 

tepublique”’ while I was about it. I did so, and we parted in 
mutual esteem. 

I then had a look at the crysanthemums at the Aquarium. 
Specially fine show—splendid view from galleries. 


Wednesday.—Backed Rockdove heavily for the Cesarewitch. 
Made my bit—no more work this week. 


Norice.— The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 
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returned unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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CO-OPERATIVE. 


“ Here's yer bairn, Mrs. McClatchy, and ye ought tae be thankfu’, for if it hadna been 


for Providence and anither woman he waud hae been droon'd in the Clyde. 


The Death of Hercules. 


Ar Lempriere we will not rail 
With contumelious breath ; In dri 

But still he wrongly tells the tale 
Of Hercules, his death. 

For when that man of stalwart limb 
Had twelve long labours finished, 

Eurystheus gave one more to him 


With rancour undiminished. Woulk 
And thus he saved two souls from sin: 


‘‘ Go, find a maid whose heart is steeled 

‘Gainst fashion's latest style !’’ So let 
And the hero equaled, ‘' I yield! I yield !’’ 
And built his funeral pile ! 
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Courage and Hope Teaching 
Him the Practice. 


THe members of the Incorporated Law Society of 
the United Kingdom held their annual provincial 
meeting at Liverpool last week. The President, 
Mr. J. W. Budd, read his opening address, in 
which he commented upon the ever-recurring 
question of land transfer and the great engrossing 
matter, costs. As to land transfer, this business 
is efficiently performed by solicitors, who work 
night and day, when necessary, to get any par- 
ticular conveyancing celeritously completed. 
Would the public be benefited by compulsory 
reference to a circumlocution office, bound with 
miles of red tape, and working at a snail's pace 
between the hours of ten and four, compelled to 
submit to the hectoring, arrogant demeanour of a 
Government official? The public likes its con- 
veyancing business transacted by the solicitor of 
its own selection, and not by a set of starchy 
swells inflated with a sense of their own im- 
portance. It appears that the learned President 
was not very happy in his allusion to remunera- 
tion of solicitors, better known by that all-depres- 
sing and disheartening word, costs. The latter 
will doubtlessly, some day, be cut down to zero, 
and the public will then be satisfied. In that 
event the public will have to do its own work, and, 
of course, the old adage will be apposite, that is to 
say, the public will have a fool for its client, a 
state of circumstances most agreeable and con- 
ducive to individual prosperity. 

The Lord Mayor welcomed the solicitors to the 
city of Liverpool, and hoped that their visit would 
reveal to them the source and secret of modern 
greatness. Their subsequent attendance at the 
banquet, held in the Philharmonic Hall, en- 
lightened, or burdened, them very considerably in 
this respect, and, by the hilarious revelry which 
ultimately ensued, it is apprehended that the 
solicitors went for the sauce and partook freely of 
the secret. Fiat justitia, ruat celum. 


The London Lodger’s Autumn 
Song. 


THE creeper’s leaves o’er yonder door, 
Are changed from green to red, 

’Tis cold o’ nights, I’ve put one more 
Thin blanket on m7 bed. 


The muffin bell falls on my ear, 
Herald of winter chill, 

And baked potato men appear 
(Ice cream sale falls to nil). 


The wind it shrieks, the rain it pours, 
The street is dull and damp, 

I grieve that I must stay in-doors— 
For ruined is my gamp. 


My soul’s perplexed ; I sigh and fret— 
Puzzle, till fit to drop— 

How in creation I’m to get 
My great coat out of pop! 


A True Christian. 


THE wealth Lord Loone would sure have spent 


nk, till driven to stark insanity: 


The wealth that Countess Caglio meant 
To ware in dress-procuring vanity : 
These wealths the lawyer boned, by aid 
Of lawsuits rustified and mustified, 
For their owner’s geod. The means, he said, 


1 surely by the end be justified. 


the lie at once be given 


To the statement, oft persisted in, 
That lawyers never get to heaven ! 
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New Music. | 


The Empire (Ormiston) 
Chant. Composed by com- 
mand of the Licensing Com- 
mittee of the L.C.C. Dedicated 
to the United Kingdom. If 
we could quite comprehend 
the intentions of the author 
of this remarkable composition, 
we should be better able to do 
him (or her) justice. As it is, 
we are perplexed. Parts of the 
piece are dirge - like, other 
passages are suggestive of a 
solemn funeral march, while 
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there is one startling strain 
which bursts on the ear like 
an impassioned cry for ven- 
geance. We think the inscrip- 
tion, or motto, or whatever it 
may be termed, might have 
been spared. In the first place, 
it is gratuitous, and in the 
next, it lacks originality. We 
declare, and, in making the 
declaration, challenge a denial, 
that the following lines owe 
their inspiration to a poem by 
one Thomas Moore :— 


* Quit the stump, thou Queen 
of Men, 
Grasp the needle once again, 
Making shirts at home is far 
Wiser, ma’am, than making 
war.” 

And so forth, are lines that at 
once betray their source. We 
might go further in our objec- 
tionsand question the accuracy 
of the writer’s statements. For 
instance, is he (or she) certain 
that the eminent person ad- 
dressed was ever guilty of 
such an unfeminine achieve- 
ment as making a shirt, or 
cooking a dinner, or But 
there! we refrain. In con- 
clusion, we cordially com- 
mend The Empire (Ormiston) 
Chant to the notice of the 
musical public. Apart from 
its other admirable qualities, 
it is the most instructive piece 
of music ever published. 





“AnD who moight ye be 
writing to, Pat?” 

‘Sure, it’s to Uncle Denny; 
I’m for asking him to sind me 
his ‘ address.’ ”’ 


Charley. 


es ra 
Chariey. 


Ringing the Changes. 


Mr. Sharp.—‘‘I can make sixpence into ninepence.”’ 

Bore.—“ How ?”’ 

Mr. Sharp.—‘ Give me sixpence. I'll show you.”’ 
changes hands.) 

Mr. Sharp.— Waiter! A threepenny cigar.” (It is brought, 
and also the change, which Mr. Sharp hands to the Bore, who 
exclaims, ‘* What's this ?”’) 

Mr. Sharp.— You've got threepence, I’ve got threepence (ez- 
hibiting cigar), and the landlord’s got threepence. That's nine- 
pence, ain’t it? Good day. 


(The money 





Cis.—‘* Because they are so blue 
‘No. They are so watery!”’ 








“ THAT HORRID LITTLE BROTHER 


‘“ Your eyes always remind me of the sea, Cis.’”’ 


or 


King’s College. 


Fun rejoices at the Government’s restorative act, and commends 
the former for its speed in handing back that which the late Rose- 
bery-Harcourt Cabinet, in the fulness of its niggardliness and 
copfiscatory bumour, did not hesitate to filch from our unoffending 
and properly conducted institution, The latter was robbed of its 
endowment by the Rosebery rioters (penny plain, twopence 
coloured.) The Salisbury sustainers, cognisant that ill-gotten 
wealth generates only disaster, magnanimously restores the 
status quo. The writer passed, with flagellatory intervals, a pleasant 
time at King’s College School, Consule Maclear, conjointly with 
Twentymen, Standen, Adolphus, Thomas, Cuningham, Hall, 
Blomfield-Jackson, the ever youthful, and “‘ Old Tunc.”’ 
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REAL APPRECIATION. 


Owner of Recent Purchase.—‘* Well, Rooney, I think I really got a bargain jin that horse.” 
Groom.—* A bargain, Sor! Ye did that, sure enough! Shure, ’tis a born horse-coper ye might be!”’ 


Fairplay ! 
BULL :— 
Yes, doubtless, here he rules ; 
But, Jonatoan, my lad, 
The very best of tools 
If badly used are bad. 
Make rules and rules, and you’|! 
Find s:ill a flaw will lurk, 
For Fairplay is the jewel 
You want to make them work. 
JONATHAN :— 
Say, Bull, all this is spleen ; 
Old sport, you know it is! 
For you have beaten been, 
And so your dander’s riz. 
By jealously you're moved, 
‘Gainst me your spite is hurled, 
Because my sportsmen proved 
The finest in the world. 
BULL: 
Nay, nay; it is not spite! 
Your pluck, your strength, your skill 
I am the last to slight, 
Disparage them who will. 
Your sons are they not mice? 
Your blood my veins has pressed, 
To slight you, I opine, 
Would foul your fathers’ nest. 


JONATHAN :— 
That's so, my boy, you bet ; 
The point you've fairly hit. 
You let your temper get 
The better of your wit. 
My sons you would decry! 
Puck, spiteful little elf, 
Will, whispering, reply :-— 
“ You’re running down yourself.” 


BuLL :— 

Now, that is hardly fair; 

For I can well retort : 
My attributes you wear, 

But not my sense of Sport. 
Too anxious for to win, 

Too anxious to be boss, 
You lose, and you begin 

To shuffle off the loss. 


JONATHAN :— 
Oh, well, if that’s a sin, 
Peccavi, I must cry ; 
Of course I want to win! 
You look at things awry. 
I want to boss the show! 
Well, well, though it’s a crime, 
I’d have the world to know 
That’s me, Sir, all the time! 


BULL :— 


To want to win is well, 
That is if (unexpressed) 
You mean by win, excel ; 
, To beat by being best. 
To win alone you thirst. 
Your one besetting sin 
Is, wanting to be first 
Not caring how you win. 


JONATHAN :— 
Well, Bull, my boy, maybe 
There's truth in what you say. 
I’ve worked too hard, you see, 
To have much time for play. 
So, brother, here’s my hand, 
Your way shall be my way. 
In future understand, 
My motto is ‘‘ Fairplay!" 


And let us hope it will te! 
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IN SEASON. 


A WORD 


THIS TIME,” 


(For Cartoon Verses, see page 154). 


SQUARE 


“NOW THEN, JONATHAN, LET IT BE ON THE 


J. BULL TO BROTHER JONATHAN.- 
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Tue French have arrived at Antananarivo. They went on the 
(r)Antan, and then they did ariv(e) O! 


# ~” x 


The King of Portugal is said to be putting on flesh at an alarm- 
ing rate. He is coming to England, and the shock of meeting Lord 
Salisbury will probably have a very beneficial effect. 


x 4% a 


Unless he has altogether forgotten the effect of the Premier’s 
ultimatum of a few years ago. It was then a little trouble over 
Delagoa. Only the other day Portugal had an insurrection in its 
tiny Indian possession of Goa. 

* ” * 

At any rate, the Portuguese Empire is a “‘gone-er.” Still, we 

must be polite to our visitor, and not bid him Goaway. 


” . > 


Chinchilla is to be great fur this winter if you want to be in the 
fashion. Chinchilla will be useful as the weather gets chilla. 
Chischin ! 


* * x 


Boulanger is French for baker. But one man paid tribute this 
year to the memory of le brav’ general by making a pilgrimage to 
ae Gare: A baker of pie-crusts indeed. And the pie-crust is 

roken. 


+ * 


The Ormiston Chant has died away in a dirge, and the Empire is 
iteelf again. We have had enough of “cantankerous cranks. 
The wheels of the world cannot run smoothly with its cranks all out 
of gear. They want oiling with the commonsense lubricator. 


+ . - 

The Echo states that Russian railway trains rarely go as fast as 
twenty-two miles an hour. Well, we need not be jealous. Have 
we not got our dear old South-Eastern? Possessed of this ineffable 
boon we need never fear the glory of England being eclipsed in this 
respect, 

. . * 


We are now importing confectionery from Brisbane. Fresh 
pufis all the way from the Antipodes. Even sufferers from mal-de- 
mer may enjoy these ocean rolls. 


¥ a * 


The Leeds authorities have inaugurated a crusade against Sunday 
shaving, and are summoning people right and left. What rot it all 
is. If the Leeds authorities don’t want to shave on Sundays, let 
them go unshaven ; just the same as if they do not want to faihe, 
they are perfectly at liberty to remain unwashed. But why on 
earth they should seek to interfere with those people who do not 
regard Sunday as a day dedicated to dirt is a mystery to any 
average-minded man. 

* * * 


The northern town’s guardians do not think, evidently, that 
cleanliness is next to =. On the contrary, they seem to 
believe it Leeds to perdi 

a 


* 


SUNDAY SHAVING. 
"Tis wicked, sir, to shave 
Upon the Sabbath day; 
I trust that you will not behave 
In such a naughty way. 


Ocroper 15, 1895. 


And if to church ycu want to go, 
Thou brother, sweetheart, hubby, 

Your reverence you'll rightly show e 
By looking blaek and scrubby. 


To breathe is very wicked, sir, 
Upon the Sabbath day ; 

For if you breathe, so I aver, 
You'll have no time to pray. 

If you'd be pious, to my mind, 
Then suffocate you must ; 

You cannot help it if you find 
That yon’ve returned to dust. 


The Embryo Detective. 


Jons Brows, 43, a labourer, was charged with stealing a piece 
of beef and a goose from the Central Meat Market. He was 
followed by Henry Palmer, a little boy, ten years of age, and 
given in charge. Alderman Truscott: Though you are a little chap 
you are sharp for jour years. I think you are qualifying for a 
detective. I shall give you half-a-crown, because I think you 
deserve it. The boy also received the goose from the owner. 


John Brown asported beef and goose, 
While he thought no one looking, 

But Henry Palmer, just aged ten, 
Aspired to equal footing. 

This little chap detected Brown 
In act of booty putting. 

Jobn Brown was hailed before the Beak, 
And stumped by Palmer proving 

How he’d caught him by a squeak 
The beef and goose removing. 

Judge Truscott spoke, “‘ for years you’re sharp 
At detection qualifying ; 

I shall give you half-a-crown, and mark, 
I think that you’re deserving.” 

Bennett, the owner of the goose, 
The latter gave to Palmer, 

Remarking quite exultingly, 
Oh! ain’t he a little charmer? ”’ 





“I’m sure I bit that last one, Parker. Didn’t you see the 
feathers fly?” 
‘* Yessir, and took the bird wiv ’em.” 





























































FUN. 


THE (UN) WILLING UNEMPLOYED. 
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Loafer. - There’s a ’eavy ’amper ter come from Stat’n, but afore I hundertakes ter bring it I wants ter know if 
there’s heny beer money & ’anging ter tne job?” 
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Loafer.—‘*I aint quite a Sandow, I aint, an’ afore I breaks me back wi’ that ’ere load I wants ter know if there’s 
heny beer money a ’anging ter the job?” 
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Judge.— You're charged with being found in a helpless state of intoxication, and with vagrancy. Is there any- 


thing you wish to say, before the Court passes sentence upon you?"’ 
Loafer.—* I wants ter know if there’s heny beer money & ‘anging ter this ‘ere job?” 
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Marza Wine mined with 


UNLY SCIENTIFIC e 
snd PALATABLE 
IRON & COCA WINE. 


Prize Story. 
A DOMESTIC CALAMITY. 


She has arrived! She is staying at our house! 

Of course know to whom I refer. 4 

Is there the least need to w that “ she”’ is a near relative 
of my wife’s? None whatever. The sympathetic mind of every 

man has already comprehended that same—and pities me 
accordingly. 4 

She honoured us with her nce a short time since at, I must 
say, @ very inconvenient hour, and, “from information received,” 
as the police say, this deponent hath every reason to believe she 
means staying, too. 

At our house, did I say? H’m, not so! 

We are oe at hers, or, at least, you’d certainly imagine so to 
see the delightful manner she has of making things ‘‘ hum ”’ around 
this humble and erstwhile peaceful domicile. 

She is rather a diminutive piece of furniture, and you may safely 
speculate your top hat, naturally thinks no small dirt of herself 
in consequence, 

Her age? Ask me another! I hardly care to commit myselfon 
that delicate point; why there’d be ructions if anything uncom- 
plimentary reached her ears. } 

You see, having all due regard for her feelings, together with an 
insane desire to retain possession of my scalp, which I find some- 
what useful in business, I have never approached her on the 
subject. And am not likely to. 

I will simply state, casually, that she isas bald as any egg (not 
due to any lack of giving herself airs), and that, although her 
mouth would accommodate a dentist’s shop with ease, if she has 
any ivories I’ve never seen ’em; so draw your own conclusions. 

Zhe has a voice in everything which concerns this household— 
likewise in some which don’t. 

Never saw such a typhoon of a temperin all my born days; 
she’s “up in arms’ on the least provocation, and it’s my wife who 
upholds her. 

Before she came the humble writer of this was at least master of 
his own house—when the wife was out shopping—but now—ah! 
well. 

I’m seriously meditating sticking a poster on the front door: 
“Under new management. Business as usual during alterca- 
tions.” 

She never goes out but she must have the carriage—couldn’t 
walk a bi rd—and here’s another thing; if any addition 
to her wardrobe eavadal, whose money pays the little bill? Mine? 
On, no! 

Fact is, I doubt whether she has a single halfpenny of her own, 

et my wife says, ‘‘ Humour her. I tell you, Frank, she's worth 
be weight in gold!” 

Perbaps she has seen the colour of the said gold. 

Ihaven’t. Should like to! 

I made a shocking discovery only yesterday, 

My respected relative drinks! ! 

Caught my lady in the very act of imbibing"from a bottle, when 
she thought nobody was looking. 

Now, I'm no canting teetotaler. I am partial to a drop of 
**Dunville’s Old Irish’ myself occasionally—especially lately— 
but fancy, at her age! 

After this, you may infer, I shan't be sorry whan—— 

Now what the—who the—! There she goes again! ; 

Now did you ever hear such a squall, even for a girl? 

Oh! what it is to be a father ! 

J. H. Lewts, Bristo’. 








invigorating Drink, especially in Weather. 
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iron Goca Phosphorus, Pepsine, and Port Wine. Used by 
titan Asylums Board. Prict sons bottie: 42'- per doz. 


RZA CO. LTO., 19, W TREET, E.C. 
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Ethel.—* What dirty things they are!” 


Tommy (with superior knowledge).—‘‘Of course. That’s why 
they are called ‘ pigs.’ ”’ 
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Another Good Intention Gone Wrong. 


Miss CAKEBREAD, ‘as the special interviewer, tells us"she likes to 
be called, Miss Cakebread, says the same authority, declines with 
thanks the pretty cottage home in Surrey, and dignified retirement 
on strict temperance lines, offered her by a noble teetotal lady. 
Jane, when she is “ out ’’—and it isn’t many days together that she 
is out—likes to have her own way, and enjoy herself in her own 


fashion after a month of discipline and restraint. Apart from that, 
she is tooold and wary a bird to be caught with any temperance chaff, 
and shut up in a cottage home, howsoever comfortable, to be on view 
as a living picture of habitual intemperance. First catch your Cake- 
bread appears to be as apt a maxim as first catch your hare, and, 
until the Cakebread is caught, the cottage home stands empty ; and 
so it will do for at least another month, till Jane comes out again. 
She came out one day last week, and went in again the next. It 
was the heat wave, no doubt, that struck her with a consuming 
thirst, and—er, well you know that what is (cake) bread 
in the bone is bound to come out in the flesh, which 
in plain, unadulterated English means that Jane is now doing her 
290th time. This is getting well on for her third century of runs 
in, which, at this rate, she will reach about this time next year, 
when perhaps some enterprising penny paper, following a notable 
precedent, will start a shilling testimonial for her, to be limited 
to the number of times she has been put away multiplied by the num- 
ber of little drops she has herself put away between them. This 
would enable Janey to buy a cottage home of her own wherever 
she liked, and perhaps set up a home or two for some of her 
disciples and imitators; so that in time to come we may sing with 
lightsome hearts of— 


The Cakebread Homes of England, 
Endowed by lucky Jane, 

For tippling ladies out of work, 
Till they get in again, etc., etc. 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Now for a few more words about the second edition of An Artist’s 
Model at Daly’s.- I was delighted with it—as I told you briefly 
before. It is the daintiest thing in town. It ig more than dainty 
for its music is often on a far higher plane than the scores of 
many so-culled comic operas—and this is a mere musical comedy. 
There is more music than comedy, but even the comedy is interest- 
ing, and the sentimental passages are really charming. It is the 
fashion in some quarters to sneer at Hayden Ccffin. Don’t you 
take any notice of it. After a long course of lovers who can’t 
sing and singers who cannot simulate love, it is an artistic 
treat—this fervour of Mr. Hayden Coffin. Affectations he 
may have, has; but they are a small price to pay for his earnestness 
and his conscientiousness. What more horrible torture can there 
be to see the average lyric lover being sung to by the woman of his 
heart? From all the expression—or lack of it—in his face, and the 
woodenness of his attitude, he might be listening to his mother-in- 
law or his tailor. Not so, with Coffin. His face reflects every 
emotion, he answers by look.or by gesture the tale of love she is 
telling. He is, too, when the occasion demands it, the liveliest 
Coffin I have ever seen. I am sorry to let any cavil spoil this 
euloguim—but Mr. Coffin must beware of a tendency to grimace. 
This does not happen in the more tender moments; still, it should 
be avoided. 

There now! 

I suppose I must be in exceptionally good health; you will be 
my witness that such outbursts of enthusiasm are not usual with 
me. One has to apologise for enthusiasm nowadays, it is so out 
of fashion. High collars have killed it. But Miss Marie Tempest, 
too, is divine. She is not pretty—she is far more than that; she is 
one of the most fascinating women poor mortal man can even 
hope to see until he arrives at the Elysium fields where 
clothes are taboo’d aud drapery is not a strict necessity: Miss 
Tempest naturally meets with a storm of applause. She is charm- 
ing throughout—throughout the play, I mean; and her fine voice 
is heard to the utmost advantage. Her duet with Coffin in the 
Obeisteiger Waltz—that ear-haunting melody that adds so won- 
drously to the glamour of the scene—is simply enchanting. 

Miss Letty Lind, too—what a perfect little fairy she is. Who 
could have imagined, but a few years ago, that the little dancer 
would have developed into a comedienne in whom archness and 
diablerie are so strangely combined, a gossamer- (small ‘“ g’’) like 
being, whose voice is soft and low and strangely uppealing; whose 
every movement has a meaning of its own; who flits across the 
stage—the most ethereal little humbug—using the word in its 
harmless sense—the most fertile imagination could conceive ? 

Phew! I cannot go on like this any longer. Down from thy 
pedestal, ‘‘ Gossamer,” and discourse of mundane things. Very 
mundane is Mr. Fred Wright, the new low comedian, but very 
amusing, nevertheless. Attired ina mongrel yeomanry uniform, he 
gives one of the quaintest dances the stage has yet provided. If 
Mr. Farren-Sontar will be less self-conscious, and will cease inter- 
fering with everyone else’s business, I shall have great hopes of him. 
He is smart, well set-up, evidently clever. Precocity—not a bad 
fault—that is all. But I have no hope whatever for Mr. Sydney 
Ellison, whose attitudinising and effeminate affectations worried 
me considerably. Miss Nina Cadiz gives an admirabl 
natural representation of a schoolboy ; Miss Mimi St. Cyr—whic 
sounds very interesting—dances prettily; Mr. Eric Lewis gives 
one of his finished portraits of an elderly aristocrat ; Mr. Lawrance 
D’Orsay makes a capital swell, as always, he is a real, as opposed 
to a stage, swell; Mr. Maurice Farkoa has all the life and style of 
his French nationality; Mr. Gilbert Porteous, as a student, is full 
of life and fun ; and Mr. Walter Groves plays the part of the draw- 
ing master in a broad comedy manner that forms an admirable 
contrast to the more delicate humour of his companions. 

Altogether, a most enlivening and brilliant and artistic entertain- 
ment. We are indeed progressing. 


HUN. 
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Of Poor Mr. Potton will tell you next w 

I went over to Morton’s Theatre, Greenwich, the other night to 
see one of Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s companies represent ‘The 
Gondoliers.” It was somewhat monotonous, but not bad on the 
whole. There is a machine-like uniformity about these travel- 
ling companies from the Savoy that is not conducive (to 
excessive exhilaration. Candidly speaking, I should have departed 
after the first quarter of an hour but for Miss Emmie Owen, who 
played Giannetta. She broke out of all bounds and 
her individuality. I think this is against Mr. Carte’s rules 
—but Miss Emmie Owen couldn’t help it—that I am_pre- 
pared to take oath. She is too full of life and warmth and high 
Spirits to suppress herself. Her voice is too strong and sound and 
sweet to be kept under. Like murder—it will out. Speaking of 
murder—some of her comrades assassinated the music in most 
cold-blooded manner. 
GOSSAMER. 


MARGATE, 


Ticket of Leave Man. A very excellent performance of Tom 
Taylor’s drama was given by Miss Sarah Thorne’s Company on 
Friday last, October 4th. The part of Bob Brierly was played by 
Mr. 8S. W. Ashworth, an actor who thinks out well beforehand the 
work he has to do, and does not fail to convince the audience of his 
earnestness Mrs. Willoughby, a garrulously good-hearted lodging- 
housekeeper, played by Miss Emily Thorne, reminded one of 
Arthur Sketchley’s dear old Mrs. Brown, and consequently caused 
unlimited laughter. Miss Vera Fordyce as May Edwards can act 
pathetically, aod easily wring the tear from nota few. Miss Mary 
Douglass should, it is submitted, refrain from taking a boy’s part, 
which is essentially boyish. Her performance of Sam Willoughby 
was insufficiently convincing. Mr. J. Dennis Coyne’s Hawkshaw 
was a cleverly subtle performance and thoroughly main’ ained. 

Mr. Lathbury’s James Dalton showed consummate assurance 
and ability of no mean order. His make-up as an old man was per- 
fection. Melter Moss was played by Mr. W. H. Powell, who 
apparently knows the part of a shifty, dissipated, rollicking wretch. 
The numerous coadjutors heartily strove to make the play a 
success. Mr. Myles Clifton as Green Jones was very funny, and 
Miss Rita Russell materially assisted him in that r srect. 
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NOTICE. 


The Proprietors offer for Public Competition Prizes 
respectively of TEN SHILLINGS, SEVEN SHILLINGS 
AND SIXPENCE, and FIVE SHILLINGS, for, in their 
opinion, the best three original humourously-written 
Narratives or Descriptions, not exceeding 800 words nor 
less than 500 words. 


The Compositions which gain the respective prizes 
will, at the discretion of the Proprietors, subsequently 
appear in these pages. 








The writings must be legibly written, and only upon 
one side of the paper. The Advertisement of 


IMPERIAL LAGER 


must be cut out of the current number of “Fun,” and 
attached to the manuscript submitted. 
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For Refined, Delicate Palates. 


sinD's ~~‘ Gadbury’s 


‘The Typical Cocoa of 
English Manufacture, 
Absolutely Pure.” 


—The Analyst. 
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Bole Manufacturers : 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 
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Agencies :— 


LONDON: 


The Arches, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
87, Hereford Road, Bayswater. 
62, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate. 
158, Stroud Green Road, Crouch Hill, N. 
17, The Parade, Cricklewood. 


Branches :— 


LONDON: 


42, Glasshouse Street, Regent Street, W. 
2, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
6 and 6, Bucklersbury, Cheapside, E.C. 
72, Mark Lane, E.C. 
86 and 87, Bishopsgate St. Within, E.C 
Cowper’s Court, Cornhill, E.C. 
87, Ccleman Street, E.O. 
45, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BIRMINGHAM : 


York Passage and High Street. 
18, Temple Street. 
































BIRMINGHAM : 


17, Temple Row and Bradford Passage, 
Corporation Street. 





MANCHESTER: 120, Great Hampton Street. 
Commercial Buildings, Cross Street. 
LIVERPOOL: HASTINGS: 
11, Dale Street. 24 and 25, Robertson Street. 
EDINBURGH: 
7, South St. Andrew Street. GLASGOW : 
11, South Exchange Place, 
DUNDEE: St. George’s Cross. 
8, Murraygate. 225, New City Road. 
BRIGHTON: Charing Cross. 
10, Ship Street. 183, North Street. 
Kent Road. 
RYDE: 
74, Union Street. Also at 
DUBLIN: MANCHESTER 
And elsewhere. 





Commercial Buildings, Dame Street. 
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The BODEGA system of business has been established more than 
a quarter of a century. 





The opportunity of tasting the Comnany’s shipments in the Original 
Casks, at reasonable prices per sample glass, enables customers to 
| familiarise themselves with Wines which are pure, and therefore 
wholesome. 
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Head Offices: 88, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., London. 

















Telegraphic Address: “BODEGA, LONDON.” Telephone No. 1,297. 
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THE gallant little French army has taken Antananarivo, and now 
the celebrations are coming on, and the rewards, ‘‘ To every man a 
damsel or two...” But, of course, our name is dragged in, 
and Waterloo is to be avenged—that is the next thing on the 
programme. England, they say, has always headed the coalitions 
} egg France; they call us their hereditary enemies. Soit! If 
the gallant ‘‘ enfant de la patrie” are going to summarily avenge 
- their Waterloos, and Sedans, and Crecys they are in for a big 
thing. 

Talking of France naturally calls to mind old Nelson, whose 
stutue in Trafalgar Square is adorned, for the first time, on the 
anniversary of the battle which lost us our bravest sailor, but won us 
the supremacy of the sea. The statue was frequently seen to shed 
bitter tears on the rowdy, unwashed, ranting rabble that have, in 
times past, defiled its base with their still baser shriekings—even the 
angels might have wept! Nelson, the loyal, faithful Nelson, lover 
of king, and lover of country, on top—a hundred feet below, a dirty 
gang, with red flags and redder faces, preaching the glorious doctrine 
of ** Down with everybody ; up with the likes o’ youand me!” A 
few wreaths are certainly a fitter footstool for him. 


From the Evening News, October 14th: The Coroner.—* What's 
a “ pony bitter ?””—** Well, I calls it a robbery for three-halfpence.”’ 
(Laughter.) 

Sims Reeves is to sing at the Empire. Not comic songs, they 
say; but we fear the worst. It would be sad to find our greatest 
tenor giving way to the light-hearted element around and 
doing a “turn” of “ Willie, wind your Watch up,” or “I sneaked 
a ’Andkerchief and ’id it up the Yard,” with accompanying step- 

nce. 

A Wedding Wish for Richardson: May he have pleasant weather, 
and may we see Tom bowling again soon. 


My landlady says she knows nothing about the Hovas ; but they 
“do make good bread !”’ 


Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or liter 













































It is coming, the Trilby epidemic. Already Trilby fringes and 
Trilby hats are in the market. Soon we shall have Trilby jam, 
Trilby table waters, and Trilby blacking. Marie Lloyd sings a song 
of Trilby, and dances in her bare feet. This song will omy ol round 
on the barrel organs. And the play Trilby is coming out in London. 
Really, what fools the B.P. are, ta be sure! 


Little Jinks is the essence of politeness, and cannot bear to be 
thought rude. The other day he bumped, accidentally, against a 
very tall bony lady, and, like a gentleman, apologised at once. 

“I am extremely sorry, madam ; I assure you I thought it was a 
lamp-post!”’ 

An Irishman, seeing Grace carry out his bat for 95, just when he 
seemed certain of getting his century, was very indignant. 

“Sure,” he exclaimed, “can they not see that one man wil! 
always be not out, if they play iliven aside? Och, the fools! 
Phwat’s the raison they don’t make it a round dozen?” 


John.—* Could ye tak’ a wee mouthfu’ o’ broth, Janet?” 

Janet.—* Na, na, John. I’m ower weak this mornin’,”’ 

John.—* Could ye fancy a wee bit chicken, maybe ?" 

Janet.—** Na, na, laddie. I’m no for this world, I ken.” 

John (in a whisper).—* Janet, shall I away and get ye a wee 
drap whisky?” 

Janet.— John, John, dinna gar me laugh, and ms no weel!”’ 


Evolution. 


In the Devon and Exeter Daily Gazette of October 1lth we 
read: Our Drawine Compegtrrion.—* The number and quality of 
the drawings this week show a great improvement. There are 
several out-door sketches worthy of mention. George P. Denham, 

ed 15, fresh competitor, sends a sketch from nature of Bt. 
Sidwells’ Church, Exeter.” 

Then follows a copy of the said sketch, which is labelled ‘‘ Drawn 
from Nature.” Further on appears a copy of a sketch of Polsloe 
Bridge, labelled “‘ Drawn from Nature by Walter Pennell, 14, 
Cheeke Street, Exeter.” We certainly do live and learn. Shades 
of Darwin and Huxley!! Where have you been all your time, 
leaving this grand discovery in natural history to two little boys? 
Fancy, nature producing churches and bridges! Parsons and 
engineers take heed. Your several occupations are threatened 
The next n who has the cheek to apply here for a church 
building subscription will be denounced a fraud. 


The Dull News Season. 


Editor.—‘* How many New Woman pars. have been sent in?”’ 

Sub Ditto.—* Fifty!” 

Editor.—“ And sea serpents?” 

Sub.—** One.”’ 

Editor.—“ Let's have something new. Put in the snake,{and 
chuck the Woman things. We must get out of the beaten track a 
little with our matter!” 


, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 


returned unless accompanied by a stamped and essed envelope. 
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Sweet Mabel. 


Love delights in many shapes, 
And in quaint disguises ; 

Candour is the faith he apes, 
Cloaking his surprises. 

Love's & most erratic boy— 
Would that he were stable! 

Why should he one’s peace destroy— 
And why so sweet, Sweet Mabel? 


When the wind was blustering 
In the streets all snowy, 
hen I heard her gaily sing, 
Like an old-worid Chloé; 

Then I caught her blushing glance— 
Fast in Cupid’s cable 

I was bound, and my romance 
Began with pretty Mabel. 


But I never let her guess— 
That is, tried hard not to— 
Yet a secret, more or less, 
f unknown ’s forgot, too! 
So perhaps she did find out— 
Took it as a fable! 
But, alas! beyond a doubt 
I fell in love with Mabel. 


Vain it is to wish, I know, 
Still, if I were able 

Just to make a hit or so, 
All should be for Mabel! 


But I must not sit and dream— 
There’s no use in sighing: 

Constancy shall be my theme, 
Love knows no denying. 

When my ship sails o’er the bar, 
Hopes no longer sable, 

I shall woo my golden star 
Whom mortals christen Mabel. 


The Age of Love. 


Wifey (at breckfast).—‘* Here’s a lot 
more rot about the ‘ Age of Love’ in that 
Datiy Telegraph this morning. Fancy 
those wretched creatures saying that 
folks could get spooney about sixty. 
How will you feel towards me at that 
age, dear?” 

Hubby (with a snarl).—“ Don’t know. 
I fancy a few more doses of this vile, 
weak coffee of yours will squeeze the ro- 
mance out of me asitis. Can't speak 


~ a . ——_* 9 3 
SATIRE OF THE STREETS ‘No. 2). about sixty!” — 
, : 12511 , What’ ao (Wifey ejaculates “ Brute!” upsets 
comet ‘6 Llaw 2;7 * ¢ ra sore — > ‘ - 4 . ‘ : 
Porter.—" Say, Bill, }ou looks glum. ats wrong something, throws down the “ D.T.,” and 
a Bill.—“ I've lost a wan load o’ silver. You ain’t seed any ingots a-knocking abaht, exits with an extra vigorous slam of the 


have yer?” 


Sam Wellerisms. 


“Ir is only skin deep,” as the sailor said when his wife com- 
plained of his being tattooed. 

“‘ Stick to the truth,”’ as the lawyer observed when he stuck the 
stamp on to the affidavit. 

There's no doubt about this being a spring medicine,’’ as the 
invalid remarked when he was drinking the chalybeate water at 
Tunbridge Wells. 

** You are a swell,’ as the girl who was bathing exclaimed to the 
surge that swept ber off her feet. 

“I’m pressed for time,” as the man remarked when the pick- 
pocket squeezed him up against the wall in the endeavour to obtain 
his watch.” 

“I’m pressed for eternity,” as the dog would have said if he 
could when the steam roller went over him. 


door ! } 


“I’m going for a pull,” as the football player observed when he 
was on his way to the hospital with a dislocated shoulder. 

‘‘T shall give him a wide berth,” as the steward of the steamboat 
murmured when he saw Barnum’s Fat Man come on board. 

‘‘ You're very much behind hand,” as the bracelet said to the wrist 

‘That's the place for ground-rents,” as the financier remarked 
when he read of the earthquake in the Argentine Republic. 

‘She isn’t well educated, but she’s of good descent,’’as the young 
man explained when he was guing to marry a parachutist. 

“I’m in for a scrape now,’’ as the horse-radish thought when the 
cook took it in hand. 

‘“You bore me to death,’ as the turnip remarked to the wire- 
worker, 

‘“‘ They are evidently fast friends of yours,” as the religious uncle 
observed when his medical-student nephew introduced him to some 
of his pals. 
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The Punster. 


THe man's a thief who makes a pun— 
So Johnson would imply— 

But doctors can evade the truth, 
And even patients lie. 


But be who villifies Tom Hood 
Must zh saucy wight, 
Or hints that mighty Shakespeare’s pen 
Has left what isn't right. a 
For centuries puns have been made 
By people of repute ; 
And Johnson has condemned a thing 
He couldn't execute. 


I'll leave the lexicographer 
To those who have a mind, 
And perpetrate my cruel jokes 
Upon another kind. 


Our hero left his home in Cork 
To make his way on earth— 

Forsook the spot where he was born 
To seek another berth. 

He left his home, and took the road, 
Unheeding kith and kin, 

Until he met a rosy dame 
Inside a wayside inn. 

No sooner had he ascertained 
Who ruled the rural! roast, 

Than this designing single man 
Resolved to be a host. 

For days he hovered round the bar, 
And tender looks were flung, 


il this scheming mar of Cork 


Until 

Was changed into a “ bung.” 

Vith ev’rything at his command 
To make a future bright, 


Grew very loose and “ tight.” 
And frequently the neighbours heard 
The scandal-monger state 
That he had left his wife at nine 
To have a téte-d-iéte. 
She'd sit up till the merry birds 
Sang thro’ the morning air; 
But such a heavy, weary wait 
Was more than she could bear. 
Indifference induced the dame 
To find his secret out; 
She could not possibly remain 
Within the inn, and doubt. 
Exhausted patience in her breast 
Had kindled passion’s fire ; 
The more he tried to low’r himself 
The more it raised her ire. 
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She knocked him down, she boxed him up, Mistress.—** And I want you to call at the Wine Stores.” . 
A solitary elf; General.—** Ob, I always likes going there, mum. The young man smiles so 


She stopped his staying out at night, pleasantly when I orders a dezen Allslopps.” 








And checks the cheques herself. 


No more he takes his walks abroad 
To seek where Beauty lies ; 

She has secured a roving blade, 
And cut off his—supplies. 

With such a vixen for a wife, 
He mourns the day he wed ; 

For now he’s living such a life, 
He’s dying to be dead. 


A Little Lotion. 


‘“‘ WILL you take anything for the hair?” queried the barber, as 
he insinuatingly waved his hand towards a shelf laden with various 
improvers Me beautifiers of the human wool. 

“ Ah, thanks!’ answered the man with the bibulous beak, hastily 
rising from the operation chair. “As there's a pub. next door, I 
don’t we sligatly wetting my moustache with a drop of 

vi e ! Le 
_He made for the door, and the barber realised that he must 
either stand a threepenny drink or lose an eightpenny fee. 


Pleasure of Mind. 

Mrs. Greenwife.—“ Mr. Lupin, those hyacinths that you sold me 
last year came up onions!” 

Mr. Lupin (a nurseryman, guilty, dut possessed of presence of 
mind.)—** You don't say so, ma’‘am! What a striking natural 
phenomenon! Never heard cf such a thing! I fancy I'll send 
particulars of the oddity to the Gazette of Horticulture !" 

And poor Mrs. Greenwife went away with the notion that her 
little garden in the suburbs was about to become famous in garden- 
ing literature. 


He Would Obey Orders. 


The Invalid.—I say, old dear, are there any left of those cigars 
you brought me for my birthday gift?"’ 

His Wife.—‘* Yes, several; but I thought you didn’t like 
them?” 

The Invalid.—" Well, you see I'm dying for a smoke: and the 
doctor told me this morning I must on no account take any 


tobacco! "’ 
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Mentor.—‘‘ Now, then! Just aim so as to get right into the hole, and there you are, don’t you know!” 


The Rape of the Lock. 


What mighty contests rise from little things! ”’ 
When on @ wheel a butterfly they break 

The fly says, ‘* Notice, what a dust I make!” 
Quite little things a little mind unhinge, 
And Wolseley thunders at a Tommy’s fringe ; 
Oh, sad it is when Johnnies rave, and tear 
Not their own locks but other people’s bair. 
But with this tricky verse I cannot cope, 
Better to shine with Pye than err with Pope. 
So let officials speak, the great elect, 

To something like the following effect :— 


Tue War Orrice LAMENT :— 


O Tommy, dear Tommy, we find 
That your way of arranging your hair 
Gets the service disliked and maligned, 
Till recruits will not enter our lair. 
So in future the fringe must be banned 
For all warlike ardour it smothers; 
But still you will please understand 
You are cropped—to encourage the others ! 


If nursemaids we wanted, you know, 
A mighty attraction you'd be, 
But we don’t, my dear Tommy, and so 
You must “ get yer ’air cut,"’ don’t you see. 
For appearance is everything now, 
Attend to it well, O, my brothers, 
Wear brass and not hair on your brow, 
If you mean—to encourage, the others! 


Besides, we have nothing to do, 
And our system's so terribly rotten, 
That when he’s not at a Review, 
The “Only ” himself is forgotten. 
So we go for your fringe; what's the odds 
If you're not recognised by your mothers ! 
We have to play up to the 
To—well—just to encourage the others. 





Tommy’s REPLY :— 


So’elp me not ’is ’air 
Can Tommy call ’is hown ; 
I think it’s ’ardly fair 
To cut wot I ’ave grown. 
But Wolseley and ’is pals 
The other orty nobs 
Is nothink but ole gals— 
Is they, Bobs? 


Matilda, she will stare ; 
Evadne cut me dead; 

When not a bloomin’ ’air 
Is sproutin’ on my ’ead. 

The kids will larf and shout 
In irritatin’ mobs— 

But still, we’ll see ’im hout, 
Won’t us, Bobs ? 


"Is ‘ead is fairly swelled ; 
’E thinks ’isself a star; 
If ’e aint firmly ’eld 
"E wont know where ’e are! 
But locks will grow again 
In spite of Courts and Jobs— 
And some day yow will reign, 
Won’t yer, Bobs ? 


So did they speak, or so they might have done ; 
Jest may be earnest, earnestness in fun. 

Thus about nothing they make much ado, 
Measure for measure let Fun give the two. 


Envoy :— 
Arise, my Roberts, think of little things, 
Rise to high place on linsey woolsey wings; 
Take Time’s and Tommy’s forelock, we advise, 
Think of the public “‘ Bobs,” and advertise. 
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A Very Pouttry Jipz.—When ought a tobacco pipe to lay an 
egg? When it is foul, of course ! 
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THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. 


VERSES. 


THE 


FROM 


TAKEN 


LEGEND TO BE 


THE 





(For Cartoon Verses, see page 164).. 
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By tHe “ Exrant TERRIBLE.” 


So they are going to cut down Black Rod from £2,000 to £1,000. 
He will now bea mere Black Pole. But not furlong, though. I 
daresay he will drop into some other nice snug little berth. Until 
then Black Rod will be an acher. (Acre—see ?) 


* * 7 


I read that one day every year Lord and Lady Aberdeen dine 
with their servante. Very kind and condescending of them indeed. 
And I hope the servants fully appreciate the honour. 


* ¥. * 


The latest rumours are that Mr. Henley is to be the new Poet 
Laureate. Well, Henley and Windsor are not far apart. 


* ss ae 


Mr. Meagher, the champion%skater of the world, is, I see, about 
to publish a book on the art of figure-skating. Lord Derby, aclever 
skater in the old days, will contribute a preface. 


# * * 


I hope that Mr. Meagher will give us full instructions and enable 
us to make the figure eight the first time we take toice. If not, we 
shall sniff and say, ‘‘nogood, too Meagher! ’’—I mean meagre. 


* - * 


I wonder what grudge the Duchess of Albany owes her sister, 
Princess Elizabeth of Pyrmont. For I read that the Duchess has 
been showing the Princess the sights of London, including the 
Tower, the Monument, and the British Museum. 


A a a 


Unhappy lady. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown, we 
know. But after a dose of the Tower, the Museum, and the 
Monument, it will not only be the crown that is uneasy but the 


feet. 
* x a 


I read that a French dressmaker actually came and settled last 
season at the tiny little seaside resort, Sea View, for the sole pur- 
pose of supplying those new and wonderful bathing dresses to those 
who required them, and I am told that, although she catered for a 
few hundred people, her stock-in-trade consisted only of about ten 


yards of material. 
* 4: bd 


The average dinner gown would make an excellent bathing dress. 


It is nice and airy. 
* . . 


We are now going to milk cows bymachinery. The old-fashioned 
pump handle is almost as out of date as this joke. 
- * + 
Why have any cows atall? A little pepsine and a few blades of 
grass ought to do all that is necessary. 
x * * 
The latest swindle is the manufacture of birds’ eggs. We are 


told that at least two of the great auk’s eggs at present in existence 


are bogus. 
7 . . 


Which is auk-ward for their possessors. They must, however, 
have been an-egg-ligent lot. 
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France has got Antananarivo. They have Madagascar abroad 
and they have nope Ae gas car at home—for the horseless carriage 
isa ‘ait accompli in Paris. 


3S x * 


South Africa, having had a bad fattack of gold fever, has now 
gone in for an influenza epidemic. There is no holding in these 
young countries. 


* * * 


Here is a little song for you to sing, an’ it pleases you; let us 
cease from laughter for one short moment, 


THE LAND OF USED-TO-BE. 


Good night, dear love, may all your dreams be fair— 
And hasten not to waken and to weep; 

For tender happiness and hope are there— 
There in the sweet and silent Land of Sleep. 


Dream on, dear heart, and linger once again 
In that fair land of days of long ago, 

Live for a little while those moments when 
We knew the joy we ne’er again shall know. 


Recall those hours and once more live in them, 
In that vague realm where Memory is King, 
His sceptre joy, and love his diadem, 
Where deathly Winter is not, only Spring. 


Wake not, beloved, for night is everywhere, 
And dawn will never break for you and me, 

Good night, dear love, may all your dreams be fair— 
Leave not, my sweet, the Land of Used-to-be. 
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A FRANK BEGINNING. 


Heavy Caller.—“ And so I hear, Miss Western, that next season 
you are going to take over many of the more arduous social duties 


of your dear Mamma?” 
Miss Western.— Oh, yes in fact, she has already instructed 
me to entertain the bores!" 
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THE (UN) WILLING UNEMPLOYED.—A JOB O' WORK. 
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Ther hold ’oman’s snuff’t it. 
so, yer see, I ain’t got no need ter sile my ‘ands 


J.oafer.—* Ain't see’d me at work yet, ain’t yer? 





I’ve draw’d 


, Boss, it’s like this ere: 


’g got @ job o’ work; 


Well, yer see 


club money this mornin’, an’ that lazy warmint of a son o’ mine 
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Mr. Prnero’s new play at the Comedy is called—as you may 
have noticed—The Benefit of the Doubt. Miss Fraser is a some- 
what giddy young wife—giddy without being wicked, so to 
speak. Her husband being somewhat uninteresting and 
hard and a Scotchman, also being away a gcod deal on 
his dreary estate in the North, Mrs. Frazer makes too 
much of a “pal” of John Allingham—whom she has known 
in a friendly way for a long, long time. Well, Allingham 
and Theo Fraser are caught in very compromising—but quite 
innocent—circumstances by the fiery Mrs. Allingham—a young 
lady whose beauty is only equalled by her demoniac jealousy. In 
this particular case I cannot say that I particularly blame Mrs. 
Allingham ; and if Mr. Pinero had consulted me about it before, I 
should have suggested certain changes. However, he is the 
sufferer, not I. 

Well, Mrs. Allingham sues fora separation, and drags her husband 
and poor Mrs. Fraser into the Divorce Court. The suit is dismissed ; 
but the judge’s remarks make it perfectly clear that he believes in 
the allegations, although, in law, he is obliged to give the defendants 
the benefit of the doubt. So, you see, things are becoming un- 
pleasant for Mrs. Fraser—poor little woman. Then, to crown all, 
her husband tells her that he, too, has his doubts upon the 
matter. 

This is the last straw that breaks Mrs. Fraser’s back—so to speak. 
She takes off her wedding ring, encloses it a letter of farewell, and 
goes away. 

Act II. takes us to Allingham's house. Enter unto him his wife, 
repentant, weary of the struggle, anxious for reconciliation. But 
even yet the fires of her jealously are smouldering—as she puts 
it, the “ cinders are still warm.’’ Very warm. Every now and 
then she gives him a piece of her mind in a manner that shows she 
might have been a Hyde Park lecturer. The next second she is 
crying again, and begging to be forgiven. 

So they are reconciled. But all the fat is in the fire again— 
forgive the expression—when several relatives of Mrs. Fraser are 
announced. Olive Allingham at once smells treason. And, upon 
my soul, sho has reason for thinking something of the sort, 
although, in reality, such thoughts are quite unjustified. For 
Theo's people have come to discover if she has gone to Allingham 


and to save her from herself. True enough, she arrives. A letter 
is brought in from her, asking if John can see her. He would 
refuse, for his own sake. But Olive insists. She will leave them 


alone and listen. He vehemently opposes this. Why, asks Olive, 


there is no danger of her incriminating herself, is there‘ 
Most decidedly not, he replies. Very well then, adds Olive, I 


shall be doing Mrs. Fraser a great service. Let her satisfy me 
of your innocence, and I will swear to help her to reinstate herself 
in the eyes of the world. I will become her friend—I will be seen 


everywhere with her, we will be bosom companions. Every one 
then will say there could be nothing in the scandal. These are 
not her exact words; but I want to prove that I can write dialogue 
quite as well as Mr. Pinero. (A time will come, ha, ba!) 

And so Mrs. Fraser is admitted. [Everything goes on all right 
at first. All that she says shows how platonic, if how 
sincere, was their friendship. John is delighted. But Theo 
is weak and ill from want of food and rest and from too much 
anxiety. She nearly swoons, and to restore her, he gives 
her a glass of champagne. Then there is the deuce to 

ay. Mrs. Fraser “loses her head,’’ She laughs and becomes 

ilarious, she smokes cigarettes, she sneers at her husband and 
Allingham’s wife. For Theois drunk! Think of it, an intoxicated 
heroine! Drawn by a less masterly hand than that of Pinero, 
acted by players of smaller calibre and less genius than Winifred 
Emery and Leonard Boyne—the scene would probably be horrible, 
revolting. Butit is not—it is only acutely sad and pitiful. Then 
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the climax comes. Theo came to say good-bye to John Allingham : 
she ends by flinging her arms around his neck, and shoufing that 
they will leave the world behind and go away together. She 
does not know what she is saying—but the awful effect 
of her words is none the less damning in the ears of the 
woman behind the portiere. Miss Emery and Mr. Boyne were 
magnificent here. The forced gaiety, the exhilaration that 
hardly masks her utter prostration; his terrified glances towards 
the doorway, his horror of the whole terrible moment—actor and 
actress show all this with a superb realism that is never stagey, 
never theatrical, but only intensely natural. It was a wonderful 
moment. 

The last act is poor. Olive, who has learned the truth, begs for- 
giveness from Theo, but Theo cannot forgive. Fraser begs pardon 
of his wife, and she pardons him; but we feel instinctively that 
their lives will never be particularly happy lives—and in that is the 
chief unsatisfying part of the play. John Allingham and his wife, 
too, clasp hands silently as they are left alone, and the curtain 
falls. For them, one thinks, the future still holds happinesss. 

Miss Lily Hanbury, splendidly beautiful, played the part of the 
jealous wife with sincerity, with charm, with pathos—often with 
power. She hed a most difficult task to perform, anc she accom- 
plished it admirably. Mr. Cyril Maude, one of the very finest 
character actors upon our stage, as a conceited old fossil of an 
M.P., added to his long gallery of perfect canvases. Every move- 
ment, every smirk, every inflection of the voice, were perfect. 
Miss Rose Leclercq, too, showed us another of her grande dames ; 
her dignity, alternating with her tenderness, were as delightful 
as ever. Mr. J. E. Grahame as Mr. Fraser was incisive, 
forceful, thoroughly excellent in every way. Miss Esmé Beringer 
made one of the minor successes of the evening as a ‘‘ smart”’ 
girl; so, too, did Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald, who played the deliciously 
ridiculous young egotist with a thorough appreciation of its 
humours. Miss Henrietta Lindley, Mr. Pigott, and Mr. Champion 
were all irreproachable. Indeed it is a perfect cast, and there can 
be no doubt that 7he Benefit of the Doubt was a great triumph. 


Poor Mr. Potton is very funnily acted, and Mr. Grossmith is 
provided with a part that suits him admirably. For that reason 
the new Vaudeville farce may develop into a success. Miss May 
Palfrey is very nice, and Mr. Tom Terriss plays well. 


I went to the Grand to see Miss Cynthia Brooks play the 
eponymous heroine in The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. Lack of 
space prevents my saying anything more than that she was really 
and truly great. Miss Brooks will one day create a sensation. 

GOSSAMER. 


3RINKMAN has just returned from America. 
‘Hullo, Brinky!”’ said his old friend Sandlow, greeting him 
effusively, ‘‘and what's new in the States ?”’ 
** New—York! ” responded Brinkman. 
‘ They are no longer friends. We surmise ‘the climate” is to 
lame. 





‘My husband is very nice, but be has a temper. Has yours 
‘Oh, yes, and he is always losing it! "’ 
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Ex Dente Hominum. 


{EETH-READING is the latest method of " / 
investigating character. V Yj 
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A scientist some months ago J, , Uf Fi 
(As in our memory lingers) / Y ; 


Professed vur characters to know A 
By glancing at our fingers. y/ 
But now a wilier wizard earns Y, . 
A fairer laurel wreath : Vik ), 
Qur idiosyncrasies he — hd / , 
i th. fo : 

By looking at our tee |} f, Wy Vy), 


A still-kept tongue a wise head makes, / My 
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So says & wise adviser ; Jf 
But a close-shut mouth the biscuit takes | i} 

It makes a head that’s wiser. iy if /; 
For, though as righteous men we’re Ah / \ , 

The failings that beneath [known, A | : i\\\ Wy / YY 
The surface lurk will now be shown f 

Whene’er we show our teeth. ) 2h) 





Some sinful men, their sins to shield a + 
From scientific sighting, 

Have kept their hands in glovesconcealed, = 
Have long disguised their writing ; \ 

But now a harder task is theirs, 
And their hatred they bequeath 

To the wisdom which their vices bares 
By peering at their teeth. 




















Yet the wheeze, per contra, does not vex 
The souls of sinful ladies; 

No creature of the gentler sex * 
By this new dodge dismayed is. i} Hi | | AY, 

Their thankfulness all bounds exceeds, i, \\\ aN AEG /, 
That we cannot look beneath \\ as /) 

Their lips, and tell (as we do with steeds) | , 
Their aGEs by their teeth ! | | W | i 











Floreat Beetham. | ae 


| 
WHEN the skin is not in keeping i \ 
With the wish of Damsel quite, | 
Apply BeEeTuHaM, never failing, [white. " 
Turns same soft and smooth and f 








Se 


Beetham’s GLYCERINE and CUCUMBER ff} | ‘ 
Removes sunburn, redness, tan, I 
{rritation, spots, remember, ff] / 
Yields balm to sweet woman. dT | {! \ / 
Should you have a corn or bunion, | fe 
Or big-toe joint somewhat large, — y 
Beetham’s world-renowned PLASTER ie — | 
Brings about the pain’s discharge. ’ —__S 


Dr. Parker’s Pyrotechny. SS 
‘Tue City TEMPLE RoMAN CANDLE. = 


As plain as two peas— pr 
Parker to Pontificate— ; 
Pauca verba— REFLECTED STORY. 
Them’s my sentiments. The Rector.—‘‘ What, Parkins, I heard you were lecturing on temperance. How's this?” 
Parkins.—“ No, no; its my brother that do s the;lecturing, and I go with him as the awful example. 
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BOPTABIASHED 10¢M. 


BIRD’s = Gadbury’s Needham's 


| 
CUSTARD “The Typical Cocoa of paring <P> Paste. 


POWDER | English Manufacture, USED and Brilliantly et, Ay ay LA, 


Piatinold, &c. doia every where. 


Enhances the ility | 
Sweet Dish or Frat, | | Abeolutely Pure.” ofiatale H PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIEL 
| bg cr a JOSEP & SONS, SHEFFIE 
N 0 E G G S R E Q U R E D. —The Ana ly sf. ' Dodsand : London Office. St. George's House, Eastcheap, E.0 
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By A PARTY ON THE SPOT. 


Thursday.—Private view at the New Gallery. (Stupid habit of 
calling places ‘‘new,”’ by the way; sure to get old some day, and 
then where are you?) Portraits. Most of the technique fine, but 
astonishing what a crowd of people I don’t know! Good specimens 
of Watts, Collier, Von Stetten, Arthur Hacker, Whistler, Solomon, 
Gandara, Shannon, and the rest. But didn’t go to criticise—went 
to enjoy myself. N.B.—Did it. 

Friday.—Called at Grosvenor House, Congratulations. Welcome 
little stranger. 


Saturday.—Down to Stratford-on-Avon. Shop Fair. Thousands 
of people tramping about the picturesque old place. Good deal of 
it neither picturesque nor old, by the way. Still some quaint old 
corners left, quite enough to soothe ones ‘‘ brawling discontent.” 
Wandered about thinking of merry nights at the Mermaid, shoot- 
ing lordlings’ deer, courting Anne Hathway, creeping like snail 
unwillingly to school and other Shakespearan _ things. 
Accosted a drawer and demanded sherris-sack. He didn’t answer 
Anon,” as I had a right to expect, but said he would ask the 
‘‘hans frau" if they bad any. Presently he came back and said 
the hans fran didn’t know anything about it, but I could have lager 
bier. I insisted on sack until they threatened to send for a con- 
stable. A constable, mark you, not the watch, as any decent Shake- 
gpearean person would have done. The landlady didn’t even 
threaten to pheese me, i’ faith. I left dejectedly. 

A smell of burning in the streets. Discovered five oxen being 
roasted before big fire-places in the middle of the streets. Counted 
ten pigs engaged in the same operation. Fires very cosy, as weather 
rather chilly. All the fun of the fair going on as well. Ginger 
bread, apples, fat women, corn-cures, rifle-shots, and all the rest of 
it. Came away early. Didn’t see any mops. 


Saturday.—Went to see the Human Horse at the Aquarium. 
Often heard of a horsey man. Anxious to see what the other thing 
was like. At first sight thought of the stranger and the ‘‘ Celebrated 
Jumping Frog.”’ Didn't see any pints about ‘‘ Alpha”’ (that’s the 
Human Horse’s name; he wrote it down for us) different from any 
other animal. Thought differently presently. He did a few sums 
for us, joined in a little game of nap, wrote his name as aforesaid, 
played ‘‘God Save the Queen” on the harmonium, and, costumed 
as & nurse (somewhat derogatory to his dignity, perhaps), trundled 
& frisky little pony called ‘“ Beta"’ (who bears him company) ona 
perambulator of elementary construction. 

‘*How do you make the pony submit to it?’’ I asked of Mr. 
Shaw, the trainer. Does Alpha Beta? But he clutched his 
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training whip so nervously that I left without waiting for an 
answer. 

Monday.—To the Niagara Real Ice Skating Rink just reopened. 
The rink was a three-ply, all wool, double-edged success last season, 
and the promoters make a bid for the same (only more so) this 
season. The balcony is thrown open at reduced prices to those who 
take gratification in ‘‘looking on,” while those who seek more 
active joys will find the ice as saéisfactory asever. The Cosmo- 
politan Band, under Herr A. Vorzanger, did on this occasion what 
I believe is generally expected of bands—they ‘‘ discoursed sweet 
music.” Did some ‘fancy skating,’’ mostly figures of my own 
invention, into which I introduce a good deal of sitting down. It 
has a restful appearance, but istiring to the performer. Altogether, 
an attractive resort, Niagara. One fellow said ‘It’s an ice little 
place.” I froze him with a look, and he is now part of the excellent 
skating floor. 

Tuesday.—Ran down to the Crystal Palace to see the cats. 
Cats are a kind of goats—scapegoats. The Americans have an 
expression, ‘‘ blame my cats!’’ The principle, if not the expres- 
sion, has been borrowed by the English lodging-house landlady. 
She blames her cats for everything that is missing, from cold legs of 
mutton to silver-handled umbrellas. The cats at the Palace have 
an air of being quite accustomed to publicity and honours. Appear- 
ance of dignified superiority about most of them, and prize winners 
bear their success with condescension or indifference. 

Left early for Tunbridge Wells to view the horseless carriages. 
Mostly ugly affairs, but capable of improvement, and likely to 
develop. What with “ bikes,’’ steam trams, and horseless carriages, 


equs will soon find himself played out. 
THE SPOTTER, 


A Reat Goop Tu1nc.—When your agent offers you a four or five 
weeks’ engagement at thirty shillings per week, and takes as com- 
mission an amount equal to three weeks’ salary, and two pounds 
bonus. 


NOTIGE. 


The Proprietors offer for Public Competition Prizes 
respectively of TEN SHILLINGS, SEVEN SHILLINGS 
AND SIXPENCE, and FIVE SHILLINGS, for, in their 
opinion, the best three original humourously-written 
_ Narratives or Descriptions, not exceeding 800 werds nor 
less than 500 words. 


The Compositions which gain the respective prizes 
_will, at the discretion of the Proprietors, subsequently 
| appear in these pages. 


| The writings must be legibly written, and only upon 
one side of the paper. The Advertisement of 


BROWN & POLSON 


must be cut out of the current number of “Fun,” and 
attached to the manuscript submitted to the Editor, 23, 
Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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PROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or! 
what is supplied as ‘“‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis” 
do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 
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Prize Story. 
PYJAMAS WIN. 


I HAD been telling the boys at the Cow and Snuffers, to their 
undisguised delight, how the wife of my bosom was rather worse 
than an amalgam of timekeeper and night policeman in the matter 
of midnight hours and condition, when our ‘“ Venerable Arm 
Chair’’ was taken with an alarming fit of laughter. 

» We thumped a spring tide of tears into his eyes and gargled him 
with something hot, until the light of anecdotage shone in his face. 

‘‘Perhaps the Venerable will oblige with an experience,’’ said 
Tommy Kerr, who had noticed his communicative look. Nodding 
assent, the Arm Chair removed his monocle, for he was one of those 
who glaze one window of their soul, and, burnishing that pane, 
cocked it again, and commenced :— 

A few years ago Mrs. Jenkins and I were living in Burton 
Crescent. Rent was cheap there on account of the murders, and 
Mrs. J. liked to be near her ma, who hung out in Pentonville. We 
had reached the triangular duel stage by that time—you know what 
I mean—ma and daughter fired at me, I fired back when I could. 
The missus had often promised to lock me out some night on 
account of the devious ways of my watch, but I never expected she 
would be as good as ber word. 

However, one night, in January of all sweet months, I rolled up 
to 99, C., a bit later than usual. After some little difficu'ty I got 
my bag safely planted on the step and opened fire on the keyhole at 
the first range. I got a bull’s-eye at the fifth shot, but it was no go, 
locks, bolts, and bars were there before me. I performed a fantasia 
on the knocker, and presently a window, that of my nuptial 
chamber, opened, and my treasure’s dismantled head appeared. 

“You don’t get in here to-night, you mere alcoholic smell,” was 
her singular greeting, adding, ‘‘ Ma’s here, and says if you make 
any more row she’ll empty the water jug on you.” 

‘Shall I hear more or shall I speak at this? ’’ I murmured, the 
balcony bringing Romeo to my mind. 

‘‘Give me no more of your low music hall slang,” said Mrs. J., ‘‘or 
you taste the jug.”’ 

‘Well, my dear,” said I, ‘if you won’t open the door, ask your 
sainted mother to throw out her scent botule—the pint one—just 
to keep my corns warm.”’ Here the window slammed, and they 
doubtless returned to their slumbers. 

As I tattooed my poor toes on the doorstep, an idea struck me 
that would not only get me in, but turn the tables on those up- 
stairs. Getting well into the doorway I got out pyjamas and 
slippers from my bag, bundling greatcoat, cap, and boots into their 
place. Slipping on the pyjams over my clothes and putting the 
slippers on my bared feet, I presented the exact appearance of an 
unfortunate householder, who, on stepping outside to hail 4 police- 
man, has the satisfaction to h«ar the door bang behind him. 
Dropping the bag into the area, I banged the knocker, and shouted 
‘Police!’ The wife of my bosom speedily returned to the window 
to study this new departure, but I stuck to the doorway until many 
neighbouring windows were opened and two policemen arrived. 
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“What's all this ‘ere row about?’ queried the Roberts. 

‘“ Can’t you see,” I chattered, with a shiver that made even them feel 
cold, ‘‘ my precious mother-in-law and one of her daughters (I didn’t 
say which) got me down here with a fairy tale about burglars, and 
then locked me out. I’ve been knocking this half-hour, and they 
take no notice. If you don’t force them to open that door, officer, 
I shall blame my death on to you, not to mention the immodesty of 
this exhibition.” 

‘“You’re a nice couple o’ hangels’’ said one indignant peeler. 
‘‘T only wish me an’ my pal had you on the stretcher down some 
alley, we'd shake you into tape an’ hair pins. Open that door or 
we'll trot the pair of you down to the station if we have to get a 
fire escape to reach you.” A small but enthusiastic crowd of night 
watchmen, potato-can keepers, and the chronically bedless cheered 
this sentiment, and my treasure attempted to explain. Here I 
interposed, ‘‘ Don’t listen to her, constable—I mean sergeant—she 
could give Jane Cakebread 10 yards in a 100. Run the pair of 
them in and I’]] prosecute in the morning.” 

‘‘Now, look you here, up there,”’ said the sergeant, ‘‘ will you 
open this door? If I have to go up to you, you'll be inspecting 
the beauties of Bow Street.’’ 

They saw business only was meant, and climbed down. I enter- 
tained the police and selections from the crowd until morning, not 
caring for feminine society that night-—-I knew they had a lot to 


say to me, but it would keep. 
Tom Russet, Dover. 


I Saw Three Maids. 


I saw three maids come sailing by, sailing by, sailing by, 
And one could whistle, and one could sing, 
And one could play on the violin.—NturRseRY RayMeE, 


I saw three maids come cycling by, cycling by, cycling by, 
And one could wrestle, one thought she could sing, 
And one could play ‘‘ Square Leg” (—and ** Right Wing ’’!) 


I saw three maids come cycling by, cycling by, cycling by, 
One wore Blue Stockings, and one—not skirts, 
And one talked of ‘‘ odds," “‘ straight tips,”’ and “ dead certs.” 


I saw three maids come cycling by, cycling by, cycling by, 
And one could lecture, one read Chaldee, 
And one wrote books on T'he Sex to Be! 


I dreamt three maids came smiling by, smiling by, smiling by, 
And one could Paint! and one could cook!! 
And one hadn't heard of the Yellow Book ? 


Reflections. 


Daughter (who has returned from holiday, observing the Domestic). 
“That girl seems to have grown while I’ve been away.”’ 
Materfamilias (mentally sore from Domestic’s recent breakages).— 


‘‘ She’s made us groan! !”’ 


Notice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in, No contributions can be 
returned unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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By THE “* Enrant TERRIBLE.” 


’ 


Sirk Witrraip Lawson says that his temperance ‘party’ are 
not a wing of the ‘‘ wretched Gladstonians.” Indeed. Well, when 
the Unionists swallowed the Gladstonian goose they were not 
aware that they had left a limb in thedish. But I suppose this 
particular wing seemed too scraggy to touch. Anyhow, the cold 
remains will do to make to-morrow’s broth. For we know that 
the tectotal faction are—to use an Americanism—“ in the’soup.”’ 


x # * 


But it is “‘ wretched Gladstonians’’ now—after the election; it 
was ‘‘ great Liberal party” before, when the teetotalers thought 
they might again be on the right side of the House. Oh, Sir 
Wilfrid, Sir Wilfrid, ingratitude’s the ban of all your tribe. The 
man who likes his glass relieves you—when taken in the mass—of 
half your taxation, and yet you gird at him. But it is all a little 
game of ‘ spoof,” isn’t it? And talking of ‘‘ wings,”’ what bird are 
you? The mocking bird? The electors, then, are the gulls, eh ? 


* * *. 


I read that the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris has forbidden the 
sacrament to be given to women who ride in knickerbockers. That 
is to say, that Roman Catholic ladies who prefer the rational 
costume on earth are forbidden the Elysian fields where, we are 
taught to believe, they will require no costume at all. Knickers 
or no knickers, such arbitrary conduct can only tend to make 
‘‘ breeches’ between the Church and its flock, 


+ * 


‘‘ Lyon's Lambs” have revolted, and the shorn sheep went round 
to bask in the warmth of the Sun. That evening luminary shed its 
rays—and oceans of ink—upon the fleece of the lambs, and Messrs. 
Lyons and Company, who started by giving us a cut of tea for 4d., 
and then raised the price by 1d., have been told that England is not 
a menagerie, and that English girls may not work their hearts out 
for a few shillings a week. 


* * * 


Lord Salisbury has appointed himself Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. They are called the Cinque Ports because the ships they 
provided generally sent the enemy's fleet to the bottom. 


* ¥ 


The papers are saying that Mr. Newton, of Marlborough Street, 
is a deadweight against which justice struggles in vain. 
Though he may be a New-ton, they say, he is a weight we have put 
up with for a good many years. There certainly seems to be a need 
of a New ton(e) about that particular district. 


a * 


An American photographer paid Madame Patti two hundred 
pounds and Mrs. Langtry three hundred pounds for the privilege of 
taking their photographs. It may strike you as peculiar that a 
mediocre actress should be worth a cool hundred more than an 
incomparable singer for the purposes of pho'ography; but, in 
reality, there is nothing in it. For, while Patti can sing like an 
angel, the Lily has lost forty thousand pounds’ worth of jewellery. 


* »* 4 
Our shipbuilders supply the Russians with the fastest torpedo- 


boats afloat, and now we learn that an English contractor is restor- 
ing one of the forts at Sebastopol. Truly, we are a great nation. 
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We show foreigners over our dockyards and our arsenals, and we 
put our finest werk into their ships and their forts. I really wonder 
why we don’t lend them our army and navy, in case they 
want to go to war with us. It would be +o neighbourly 
and chivalrous. And then, to prevent their suffering any incon- 
venience, we might vote them a sum of money to pay any little 
expense the annexation of Great Britain might put them to. That 
is what we, asa nation, live for. It would never do for England 
to cease to be the great Humanitarian of the universe. And when 
British-built torpedo boats blow up British men-of-war, and British- 
built forts belch forth shot and shell and sink our ships and scatter 
our men, we shall be able—the few of us that are left—to lift up 
our voices in praise and thank heaven that no silly feeling of 
patriotism has ever prevented an English manufacturer from turn- 


ing an honest penny. 


Eaten Out oF House AnD Home.—tThe pic-nic luncheon. 























‘* Don’t yer wish yer owned dem jewells?”’ 
‘‘ Well, wot’s de matter wid a brick?” 
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Tuesday.—I’m very fond of oysters—typhoid orno typhoid. So 
was very glad to accept Mayor of Colchester’s invitation to the feast. 
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a , + ? Also glad that I went. Did three dozen. And such athree dozen! 
ah” } With brown stout and goodly bread and butter (also brown). What ys 
~ | feast more fit for the gods? Listened contentedly to no end of “ 
: speechmaking afterwards—good solid speechmaking, too. Long « 
may Colchester flourish to nurse and tend the “‘ succulent bivalve.” Ft 
¢ . Back again to see the Corporation do “‘ rent and service” to the ha 
na Wy Crown, as has been done uninterruptedly for 600 years. Pleasant to ri 
Fa ea a ‘ see the City Solicitor cut a faggot with a hatchetand then another i} 
oF, with a billhook. Then did the “tenants and occupiers” of the pat 
== : Thy Forge, Clements’ Danes (a building destroyed by the rioters in the a 
oP. : ae 3 = reign of Richard II. and never rebuilt) come forth and do like Abt 
po Ne 3 nee 4 service. The City Solicitor counting out six horseshoes and 61 ¥ bye 
Fo EF CN . ear 37S nails, to each of which countings the City Remembrancer remarked : Ft 
a 7 _ —— ‘‘Good number’’—whereupon the ceremony was over, and the (i 
J = —_ faggot, shoes, and nails distributed among the spectators ; one nail i 
falling to the share of 
By a PARTY ON THE Spor. THE Sporrer. 
a nurenee OR day at Sandown. Magnificent weather. 
Sport capital. adies’ autumn toilets almost as brilliant as 
seamen, Omladina steered to victory by M. Cannon in rattling Extracts from Two Letters. 
good style under special difficulties. Suited my book very well— I. Wire, Bricuron, TO HusBanp, LONDON. 
so, “ eee Soe M. C., my boy.” Particularly pretty oe ‘‘T Hopg, dearest, you have been very gentle and forbearing with 
between Re eart and Church I arade for the Foal Stakes. oth our new servant girl. She is not quite so strong or smart as I 
favourites, but Red Heart the favourite favourite. Did the last should like her to be, and I forgot to tell you why I engaged her. 
three hundred yards, side by side, like —— horses, but Red My heart melted to the poor creature when she told me the pitiful 
Heart home first by a neck in the last few strides. Good old Red story that she was an orphan, and without a relative in the world.’, 


Heart! I backed Red Heart. Rum, wasn’t it? Even more 


splendid race for the Orleans Nursery. Tough struggle between II. Hussanp Lonpon, TO WIFE, BRIGHTON. 

Amphora and Attainment for first place. The Greek vessel took it ae | don’ think vou will complain of the way I have treated your 

by a length. Lady Grace gave me a lift home on her tandem. kinless orphan. “She got leave (though it’s an awful nuisance 

They call it a safety—never felt in more danger myself, physically having no servant in the house) to be away all day on Tuesday 

or mentally. Lady Grace very charming—too charming, even because her father had just got home from a long voyage, and all 

when you have to take a back seat—on a tandem. day on Thursday because her mother was seriously ill. You had 
Ran down to receive Lord Rosebery at Scarborough. Don’t better let me know what to do in the event of her grandmother 

belong to Scarborough, but thought I’d like to help. Never been dying, or her brother getting half-killed in the football field. 

there out of the season before. Strange effect—so few people. . 

Rather liked it. Farr Pray.—Skull-smashing with shillelahs at Donnybrook. 


Looked in at School Board meeting. Saw Riley snubbed. Came 
away again. 


Friday.—Nice little run over to Woerth. Unveiling of Emperor 
William II.’s memorial statue by William III. Great respect for 
“Unser Fritz.” Also go miles to hear William the Three make a 
speech. Like to hear him run over time-worn platitudes as though 
he’d just discovered them ard considered himself rather clever to 
do so. That’s one of his styles. His other style consists in telling 
everybody the way to do everything. Think he’s most entertaining 
in second style. Friday’s entertainment a little bit off, though— 
rather a disappointment—young gentleman not nearly so cocksure 
as usual. Made quite a suitable speech, if a little flowery. Mama 
being present, perhaps, had a damping effect. 


Saturday.—Attended conference with Canadian Prime Minister, 
Mr. Tupper, and Mr. Hall Caine on the question of Canadian copy- 
right. Genial meeting—question likely to be discussed, if not 
settled, on reasonable terms. 

Back in time to lunch at the Brewers’ Exhibition. About 150 of 
us inall. Mr. W. H. Bailey, of Bass and Co. Limited, in the chair. 
Cracked up the beering industry naturally, and we said ‘hear, 
hear!” “hooray!” “laughter,” and banged the table with knife- 
handles in corroborative applause—naturally (having lunched at 
their expense). Looked round the exhibition. Not more exhibi- 
tion than might be expected—mostly packing-cases and workmen. 
All right on Monday, however, for the opening. Shall go in with 
an order, a tasting order. 


Monday.—Took a walk round Trafalgar Square. People had 
been putting wreaths and thirfgs about the column. Rum taste, 














but harmless. Not quite original though. Somebody seems to 

have said ‘ Beaconsfield’s statue is decorated—-why not Nelson’s— 

happy thought, let’s decorate it.” And the thing is done. Ninety 

years late, but better late than never. At least—perhaps. 4 ie : ‘ 
Down to Brighton to see the new electric (generally) under-water es He ta lig i 

railway on the shore to Rottingdean. Promises to be a novel affair » Oe } 

—especially its queer long-legged carriage. Believe it will be abso- er tf 

lutely safe, but shall let several other people try it before I attempt : ~ Zz ; 

to travel by it myself. meaner == x 
To the first Richter concert of the season. Splendid concert. m : 

Tchaikowski’s B minor symphony on the job. Wonderful render- She.— And do you like your new horse ?"’ t 

ing. Went to sleep. ‘ He.—‘‘ Oh, he suits me down to the ground.”’ 


She.—‘' Yes, but you'll be able to stick on better after a bit, 


To the Brewers’ Exhibition as arranged. Must have gone home ‘ Pgs 
won't you‘ 


afterwards, because I found myself there in the morning. 
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HOSTS IN THEMSELVES. 


“Ye Old Bull and Bell. A WHostelrie for ye Refreshment of 
Man and Beast.” 
A ones running somewhat as above, and set forth with a speci- 


men of the choice pictorial art then in vogue, might have been seen 
by the curious observer happening to be passing through ye street 
of Ropemaker Just Without ye Citye Precints,in ye goode olde 
yeare of our Lorde, 1692. 

To come down with a flop, to the very much better year of 
1895, an up-to-date student of history may still find the quaint old 
inn, situated on its original site, and next door to the Finsbury 
Distillery. 

Mr. F. Lewis, the well-known caterer (its present owner), 
and good old mason of many lodges, has waived his magic wand 
over the ruins of the famous old house of call with such grace and 
be. that the place is now a swell restaurant of the choicest 
order. 

A very pleasing feature of the house is its luncheon bar, pro- 
vided specially for the City employé whose wage may not permit 
him to venture more than a shilling on his mid-day meal. In 
fact, he may feast like a lord and leave the place with substantial 
change remaining in his pocket, even if he entered with but the 
one coin in question. Mr. Lewis is patronised also by the élite of 
the City. 

The management is in the hands of W. H. Window, who is 
another famous Mason, and is well-known in connection with 
other first-class city hotels. 

It isa very pleasing sight to witness good old Fred Lewis graciously 
attending his select visitors, ably aided by the above-named gentle- 
man, who, by the way, is never seen without a beautiful gardenia 
in his coat, a cigarette between his lips, and divinely waxed 
moustache points. Our artist has eres to portray the well- 
known “ points ’’ of Mr. Window above, and has placed behind that 
gentleman the ancient inn. But we don’t think our limner intends 
to infer thereby that the manager had anything to do with the 
hostelry of 1692. 


Pure and Simple. 


Ethel.—‘‘ What do you call trees, rivers, and all that, simply 
‘nature?’ ”’ 


Maude.—‘' Yes, those things are called ‘nature’ pure and 
simple.” . 
Ethel.‘ I suppose that’s to distinguish them from human 


nature, which is neither pure nor simple.” 


FUN. 
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O’Looney’s Guide. 


Tue Only Original strolled into our office the other morning with 
& look of commercial enterprise in his eye and a roll of MS. in his 
a yg waved him to a chair, and, promptly seating himself, 

e spoke. 

“Sur, I have most important rews to impart to your editorial 
ear. I am,as you have gethered, so to spoke, a man iv tallent, 
an’, I may add, sublime acumen. Memother oftin towld me that 
I'd die iv the cute. Howsomdever, that’s nayther here nor there— 
I’m not dead yet. I am also possessed, Mister Editor, sur, wid a 
business capacity which is quite capable iv knockin’ saucepins out 
iv ere a jumped-up Yankee goin’. Now, sur, durin’ me late 
election campaign—”’ 

“ Your what?” 

“‘ Election campaigne ; an’ faith you’d call it a campaign iv some 
mportance if you wor to see the sticks an’ stones that darkened the 
air on several occasions durin’ me progress. But to the point—let 
us return to our mutton, as we say in the classics. You have 
heard tell iv the new tourist movemint in Ireland? Goin’ to open 
hotels galore all over the shop, an’ wid light railways an’ settra, 
just to show the benighted Englishmin me belovid, though bleedin’ 
counthry. Well, sur, me graspin’ mind seized the ball on the hop, 
an’ gethered its blossom iv utility. In wan word speakin’, sur, I 
have started writin’ a guide to Ireland for the use iv tourists, an’ 
I’ve brought you the first chapter. It is describin’ Ballyslogin, me 
native place. Here it is.’’ 

So saying, he presented me with the following :— 


BALLYSLOGIN. 


Ballyslogin is situated not much more than between 60 and 120 
miles of Dublin, there or thereabouts. It is a village, but you 
must call it a town when speaking to a native, or he’ll kick the 
suspenders off you. It is bounded on the north by Tim Murphy’s 
public-house, where you’ll get good whisky, but the porter is poison. 
On the south it is bounded by Widow Doyl’s potatoe garden. It is 
bounded on the east by nothing at all at all that a man can make 
out, an’ it is bounded on the west bythepump. Ballyslogin has one 
High Street, and several low ones. Its staple products are empty 
corned beef tins, bottomless kettles, broken bottles, red terriers, 
children of both sexes, chickens, ducks, not to mention a few geese 
and a gander. The latter has only one eye, having lost the other 
in @ personal argument with Murphy’s bull pup. But he bit the 
tail off the bull pup; so that was all right. The Ballyslogin Ex- 
press is a most powerful and important organ, having nearly as 
much as 27 yearly subscribers, who pay in advance. It has had 
it’s eye on Russia for some years. The chief public buildings are 
the six public-houses which adorn the High Street with the pala- 
tial splendour of their burnished pints and white-washed walls. 

Let me also draw the tourist’s kind attention to the Police 
Barrack, an edifice of solid brick, and capable of holding six 
prisoners besides its staffi—three constables and a full sergeant. 
Their arduous duties mainly consist of arresting stray donkeys and 
pigs. Sometimes they have to arrest Pat Mullins for being drunk 
and disorderly. It takes the three of them to arrest him, and then 
they don’t do it, but have to go home and bandage each other up. 
Then they wait until Pat is sober, which he is occasionally, and 
summon him. The chief public-house is Ryan’s Hotel. Tourists 
stopping there will receive every attention from Ryan’s dogs and 
fowl. They will get a pot of tea for two, with a roll and butter, a 
salt herring, and jam for 1s. 6d. They never have any dinner in 
Ryan’s, because Ryan does not breakfast until late, but the tourist 
can always luxuriate in a cold collation of jam, pickles, milk cakes, 
tinned salmon, brawn, dried apples, bloaters, and other game. 
Ballyslogin is surrounded by bog, so the touri3t can get souvenirs 
of his visit, in the shape of sods of turf, for half nothing. The 
scenery is very beautiful to those who like level rises of bog and 
water. 

In conclusion, I would strongly advice all who have never been in 
Ballyslogin to go there again. 


Too Pronounced. 


She.—* Don’t you think that that Billingson girl is a bit too 
mannish ?”’ ; 

He.—* Rather too doosid pronounced! She’s not only mannish, 
but ultra-Bohemian, as she expresses it, as well. Why, for the 
novelty of the thing, she pawned her bicycle and her bloomer suit, 
and te great delight in showing folks the tickets for the 
articles! ”’ 


Or Two Heave-1ni’s CHoosk THe Least.—Which means that 
the seasickness of a trip from London Bridge to Margate is pefer- 
able to the seasickness of a voyage across the Atlantic. 
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FUN. 


THE (UN) WILLING UNEMPLOYED.—THE MIDDLEMAN 
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Patriotic Makebelieve.—‘'I tell yer the Middleman is the ruin o’ 


takes a contract ter remove fernetchur, fifty shillin’ a wan load. 
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Railway Guard interrupting an affectionate leavetahing.—* Now then, Madam, hurry up; get in, please, and leave that to me.” 


Beetles, Butterflies, and B*’s. 


OBEDIENT to your esteemed commands, Mr. Editor, I went to St. 
Martin’s Town Hall on the evening of the 17th instant, under the 
impression that I was to represent you, Sir, atadinner. Judge of 
my surprise upon finding myrelf amongst glazed cases containing 
defunct representatives of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms respectively. Upon inquiry, I was informed that the South 
London Entomological and Natural History Society were holding 
an Exhibition. Concealing my disappointment, which was keen, 
as I prefer the several before-mentioned kingdoms, or rome of 
them, culinarily treated and subsequently served bauquetwise, 
I simulated delight at the objects around me. I conversed with 
many most agreeable people, as I found them to be. I listened to 
lectures upon ‘‘ Insect Architects,”’ from which the builders of our 
Board Schools could get a wrinkle, by Mr. Fred. Enock, and upon 
mushrooms by Dr. M. C. Cook, but I couldn’t quite catch up all he 
uttered upon this most interesting subject. One trite bit of advice he 
gave his audience, and that was to let some one other than yourself 
taste a doubtful edible species, as one should always be more care- 
ful of their own stomach than that of another person. I examined 
carved and rough opals, models of the large historical diamonds, 
rare specimens of minerals and polished Madrepores, flint, and 
other fossils, exhibited by Messrs. Henson, Russell, and Oldham. 
The last gentleman I found to be an old friend whom I had never 
even suspected of associating with fossils. How we do get deceived. 
The disciples of botany were present in the persons of Miss Adkin 
and Miss Whinstone, the former with British wild flowers, the Jatter 
with North-West Canadian wild flowers. Why do ladies invariably 
take to botany? The language of flowers must have something to do 
with this inclination on the part of the fair sex, I feel certain. Will 
inquire. Microscopes were many and various. Rows of people, ten 
deep, were patiently waiting fora peep, and thusI was prevented from 
getting a look through. Birds, equirrels, stoats, and reptiles had 
their respective representatives. Mr. C. H. Watson exhibited a 
living Albino ring dove, with a normal specimen for comparison. 
Even shells were not omitted. Mr. J. T. Carrington, the editor of 
Science Gossip, displayed a handsome varied series of British land 
shells. Mr. H. A. Sauzé showed a good selection of marine shells. 

Coming to the butterflies, my eyes were dazzled with their ex- 
quisite and charming beauty. The President, Mr. T. W. Hall, was 


present with rare and extinct British specimens, and Messrs. Bright, 
Barker, and Turner exhibited South African butterflies. The wonder- 
ful power of mimicry, or resemblance to a withered leaf, possessed 
by some insects, affording protection from attack and destruction, 
was aptly shown by Mr. Tunaley. Omission of the Fritillaries 
would be unfair to the exhibitor, Mr. J. H. Carpenter, whose 
collection was remarkably fine in this respect. I must not forget 
to mention Messrs. J. W. Tutt and C. G. Barrett, both of whom 
had entomological peculiarities on view. The secretary, Mr. 
Stanley Edwards, had a good show of exotics. The ants, bees, 
wasps, and British bugs, interesting but unhandsome creatures, 
apparently had only one adherent in Mr. T. R. Billups. 

Mr. Robert Adkin displayed a characteristic collection from Hoy, 
Orkney, made during the present year. 

Whilst wandering about the Hall, listening to the music which 
was performed under the direction of Mr. Walter Latter, R.A.M., 
one of the society’s Patres Conscripti approached and invited me to 
test the liquid in which collectors occasionally preserve their 
captures. This gentleman took me into an inner chamber, where I 
discovered various bottles, alleged to contain this curious liquid 
before mentioned. I tested the contents of one of the bottles, and 
enjoyed the same profoundly well, and, I believe, wisely. 


Incomplete. 


WHEN the gushing lady who wrote of her husband (!!!) that 
‘* Doody is the most kind-hearted, genercus, but I, regret to say, the 
least practical of men,” and “all heart, like a summer cabbage,” 
she left a chasm in the description that yawns for completion. 
Every summer cabbage is not equally remarkable for ‘“ heart.” 
Then, their colour? How green is “‘ Doody,” and does he ever “ cut 
up short?” Then, there is the verb “to cabbage.” Does it apply 
in any way to ‘“ Doody’s”’ professional pursuits? As to Doody— 
dear Doody! do, dear, write some more! 


Str BengamMIn RicHarpson’s Oprnion 18 ReQurrep.—The 
French doctors (comprehensive term that !) declare that rum-and- 
milk is the correct beverage for a biker who would make a record. 
Of course the proportion of rum te milk can be altered to suit the 
taste and fancy of the wheel-pusher. 
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TAKE a camera, get a dying miner to make a will in Mexico. 
Let him hold his will in such a manner as to allow a photographer 
to ‘“‘ Kodak” it without being seen by the miner. Send your will 
to England. Draw it in such a way that your “ hero” can appro- 
priate all the money you intended for someone else; let him revel 
in luxury until it is almost time for the curtain to fall. Then 
bring along your photographic artist; let him be a guest in the 
same house as the aforesaid hero; let somebody, for no reason at 
all, put the photograph under a microscope—that you have 
specially invented for the purpose, no other microscope in 
existence having the necessary attributes—let the letter be read 
in the presence of somebody else who is very interested in its 
contents; let the part that is photographed stop abruptly so that 
they cannot find out the most important point of all, and thus 
bring your play to an untimely end—do all these things, and Mr. 
Willard will accept your piece, and it will probably be a big suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has done all this, and I should not be a 
bit surprised if The Rise of Dick Halward at the Garrick is a big 
success. For, mixed up in the midst of the most extraordinary 
series of coincidences, Mr. Jerome has somehow given us a very 
interesting love story. I do not know how he managed to do it. 
It must have been quite an oversight, but there it is. If it were not 
for three scenes of great power—scenes that the author must have 
left about and forgotten; some domestic probably mixed them up 
with the manuscript of the play—the right title of the piece would 
have been Long Arm of Coincidence, or, How Three Strangers went to 
Mexico, and all met in a London Drawing Room. The title would 
have been long, I admit, but not longer than the present fashion 
allows. 

The love-scenes are extraordinary, too, but pleasingly extraordi- 
nary. Dick Halward, being the hero, is poor. Being poor, anda 
hero, he loves—devotedly, passionately, madly, idiotically—a young 
lady whose name is Madge Carruthers. Madge tells him that she 
does not dislike him, but that she will not marry him because she 
likes diamonds on toast and rosewater dresses, and other little things of 
a@ similar Barney Barnato kind. She is a strong-minded girl, too; 
because she is a stage heroine, and yet refuses to wait for him until 
he has achieved the fame and fortune that the hero always obtains 
in a couple of hours so that the audience can catch their suburban 
trains without feeling disappointed. No, she gives him, kindly but 
firmly, to understand that the first banking account that comes 
around will gain her hand. 

Dick feels somewhat upset about it; and when he is left alone 
he remembers the Goethe he read at school and carries on a desul- 
tory conversation with an imaginary Mephistopeles, at whose 
expense Dick is becoming sarcastic because he does not come when 
he asks him. He was probably enjoying a banquet of devilled 
bones or some little delicacy of a similar nature. Anyhow, Dick 
gets hold of some money, plenty of it, and then he goes to see Madge 
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to offer her the banking account that he has acquired so conveni- 
ently and so dishonestly. He does not mention pe dg about the 
dishonesty. Madge treats him very badly, and him that he 
has insulted her by suggesting anything so sordid as money. “The 
lot is withdrawn,” she says. We begin to fear that Dick has lost 
his character for nothing. But she relents after the author thinks 
he has let off all his a adjectives, and very coldly accepts 
his hand, his heart, and his—or, rather, somebody else’s—balance 
at the bankers. 

In the last act Dick very heroically confesses his misdeeds, 
because he is sure to be ‘found out, and is about to commit 
suicide. Madge comes to him and kneels down in her nice new 
dress, and tells him that she has always loved him, in spite of her 
funny way of showing it, that they will go together and fight their 
battles together, because she recognises the fact that it was for her 
he fell from those noble heights of virtue that he should have 
shared with Mr. Terriss at the Adelphi. So he puts down the 
poison that he has held to his lips till the time came for him to be 
interrupted, and the curtain falls—presumably to hide the prelim- 
inary scrimmage in their battle with the world. 

Mr. Jerome has been very fortunate in his interpreters; The 
Rise of Dick Halward was splendidly acted. Mr. Willard and Miss 
Marion Terry played magnificently ; Miss Annie Hughes, Mr. H. V. 
Esmond, and Mr, Jack Barnes supported them bravely. 


There is not much necessity at this time of day to say much of 
The Home Secretary at the Shaftesbury. The revival wassuccessful 
in every way. It proved once again that if Cabiaet Ministers leave 
highly-important documents in despatch boxes by an open window 
it will lead to a reconciliation with the dearly-beloved wife from 
whom he was almost estranged. Mr. Fred Terry, Miss Julia 
Neilson, Miss Lottie Venne, Miss Maude Millett, Mr. Kemble, and 


Mr. Brookfield make up a cast of impregnable strength. 
GOSSAMER. 


His Chief Eccentricity. 


Gilead P, Beck.—‘' She is Miss Vanderjay, the daughter of our 
great millionaire.”’ 

Lord Penceless.—‘‘ Ah, indeed! Introduce me, my boy, will you? 
And (sotto voce) I'll go in and win.” 

Gilead P, Beck.—‘* With pleasure, friend. I calculate her father 
is one of the queerest old files in America. His chief eccentricity 
is ——.”’ 

Lord Penceless.—‘' Not a word against him, please. A million of 
money covers a multitude of madnesses.”’ 


* * * 


Lord Penceless (a week later).—‘t Congratulate me, Mr. Beck, 
Miss Vanderjay has accepted my hand, heart, and worldly 
poverty.” 

Gilead P. Beck.—‘' Proud to hear of it. She will make you a 
charming wife Her father, though, is an odd customer but I 
forget; you said you didn’t care to hear about——.” 

Lord Penceless.—‘‘ Oh, I don’t mind now it’s all settled. What 
were you going to mention as his chief eccentricity ? ”’ 

Gilead P. Beck.—‘ That he has left every cent. of his money and 
every vestige of his property to American charities.” 

(Poor Penceless! He loved her for her wealth alone !) 


Had You Succeeded ! 


‘You are found,” said the absent-minded magistrate to the man 
who had failed to drown himself; ‘‘ you are found guilty of attempt- 
ing to commit one of the most awful of human crimes. Had you 
succeeded in your desperate project, 1 should have sent you to the 
sessions for trial. As it is, you will be fined 203. and costs.” 





In SacKCLOTH AND AsuEs.—Tha letters S, A, and H. 
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Dialogues for the Decade. 


Interlocutor.—‘*‘ What are the indubitable indications of vast 
learning in a lady novelist?” 

Lady Novelist.—‘‘ The frequent employment of such words and 
phrases as ‘chic,’ ‘retroussé,’ ‘chapeau,’ ‘au fait,’ ‘de trop,’ 
‘ piquante,’ and the inevitable ‘ billet-douz.’”’ 

.—* Are titled heroes an indispensable feature in the produc- 
tions of a popular authoress ?” 

L. N.—“ Most emphatically they are. No servant girl or 
boarding-school miss would deign to read a book of which the 
principal characters are not on most intimate terms with the blood- 
royal and the nobility.” 

I.—* Wherein do the characters of your novels resemble the 
humble stickleback, as yet uncaught? ” 

L. N.—* They have not been drawn from life.” 

I.—“ Do you concur in the opinion that love is an exotic?” 

L. N.—“*Ido. My experience is that this greatest of passions 
flourishes best under glass ; wherefore all my successful love scenes 
have been located in the conservatory.” 

I.—“ When, some little time ago, you denominated the highly 
emotional fictions of the New Woman novelists ‘ absurdly neurotic,’ 
what did your unkind sisters reply?” 

L. N.—* That their work might be absurdly neurotic, but ours 
was essentially old ‘ rot-’ic; and that novelty is always preferable 
to monotony.” 

I.—“‘ May I ask whether you are acquainted with the identity of 
the writer of the following lines :— 


Tue Lapy NOVELIST. 


‘Now a lady she may be, 
Yet the dimmest eyes can see 
That as author her vocation she has altogether missed ; 
Such poor trash she perpetrates 
That could I direct the Fates 
Not she, but every work of hers, should be a novel (!) hissed’’? 


L. N.—“ That doggerel is the effusion of one of the many male 
envious authors whose cold-blooded works lack the circulation 
which ours enjoy.” : 


And Then She Would Tell It. 


** May I tell your fortune, fair sir ?”’ 

The blear-eyed gipsy woman approached him as he crossed the 
common, and looked up into his face with a piteous, beseeching 
look. 

** Ah, by Jove, old girl, I don’t mind if you do! ”’ 

Her wan face lighted up with a grateful smile. 

“Then, sir, to begin with, you must kindly cross my hand with 
silver’’—(producing the nimble shilling, he did as desired) —* and, 
next, you must be so good as to give me an exact statement of 
your assets and liabilities. I shall be able to tell your fortune 
accurately! ”’ 

Whereupon he comprehended that he had been spoofed, and 
sauntered on with a sickly smile. 


Not Negotiable. 


Lady Bountiful.—‘‘Tommy, how did your mother like those 


pretty books I sent her?” 
Tommy.—‘ Don’t think she liked ’em at all, ma’am.”’ 


HUN. 
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My Laundress. 


Wao scrubs the front from off my shirt, 

Same buttonless returns, plus dirt, 

And if I growl she seems quite hurt ? 
My laundress. 


My collars, too, come home defaced, 
The surface glum, sometimes effaced, 
I walk about feeling disgraced, 

My laundress ! 


My wife complains the sheets you snag, 
Large holes punch out, make fit for rag, 
Before worn out, cast in the bag, 

My laundress ! 


Apparently you’re not dismayed 

At sight of wristbands freely frayed, 

You clamour shrill until you're payed, 
My laundress. 


You’re handiwork suggests a poleaxe, 

Mingled with starch and borax. 

I’ll wash at home, and save you’re poll tax, 
My laundress. 


And when you quit this mortal coil 
For region other than this soil, 
You’ll find a judgment for your toil. 
My laundress. 


Too Bad. 


ETHEL, aged 5, had been taken for a walk by her grandmother, 
and, as a great treat, the old lady gives her a shock at an electrical 
machine. She is discovered on her return weeping copiously. 

‘“What’s the matter, Darling?’ asks her mother. ‘‘;Booh— 
G-Grandma gave a man a penny to hurt me—booh— !!!”’ 





NOTICE. 

The Proprietors offer for Public Competition Prizes | 
respectively of TEN SHILLINGS, SEYEN SHILLINGS | 
AND SIXPENCE, and FIVE SHILLINGS, for, in their. 
opinion, the best three original humourously-written | 
Narratives or Descriptions, not exceeding 800 words nor | 
less than 500 words. 

The Compositions which gain the respective prizes | 
will, at the discretion of the Proprietors, subsequently 
appear in these pages. 


The writings must be legibly written, and only upon 
one side of the paper. The Advertisement of 


KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES 


must be cut out of the current number of “Fun,” and | 








| attached to the manuscript submitted to the Editor, 23, | 





Lady B.—“ What! Iam sure they were all nice stories.”’ 
Tommy.-—“ That may be, ma'am, but nobody wouldn’t take the 
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The Guaranteed Bonus Beefsteak 
Association. 


By Wicu1am Morrirt. 


ONE evening some time ago a smartly-dressed and pushing young 
man left at my house, at 59, Tramway Terrace, Peckmeh Road, 
S.E., a picturesquely-printed green document containing informa- 
tion that made my mouth water. Being only a stipendiary clerk 
in the wealthy but stingy house of Jobson and Co., with a large wife 
to support on a small family—I should say with a wife and 
large family to support on a small income—I was allured by the 
golden promises put forward in that circular (which bore date the 
1st of April). 

Here are the fascinating details shown on its front page. 

HOW YOU CAN MAKE 100 GUINEAS 
BY PAYING FOUR SHILLINGS ! ! 
ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS WILL BE PRESENTED TO YOU BY 
THE GUARANTEED BONUS BEEFSTEAK ASSOCIATION, 
13, SEINNUM COURT, W.C. 


If you purchase not less than ONE PoUND of their BEAUTIFUL 
BEEFSTEAK (at 1s. @ pound) for four successive weeks. 

The Association make this MAGNIFICENT OFFER with the view of 
circulating the merits of their UNAPPROACHABLE BEEFSTEAK, and 
making it a NECESSITY to every man and woman, boy, girl, and 
— whatever their sex or creed, within the pale of the civilized 
world. 


BE SURE TO SHOW THIS PAPER TO ALL YOUR FRIENDS. 


The conditions of and further details concerning this UNIQUE 
AND SPLENDID OFFER will be found on the 4th page of the paper. 


It is needless to say that I turned with feverish haste to that 
4th page, not even glancing at the others. I afterwards found that 
these intervening pages were made up of a picture representing in 
the foreground and middle distance an excited crowd of people of 
all nations in their characteristic dress or (honesco refereno !) want 
of dress, scudding over a vast prairie, each person bearing a bag 
labelled ‘‘GUINEAS”’; in the background on the prairie horizon 
was a very spiky rising sun, with an idiotic grin on its face. 

I discovered the particulars given on page 4 to be very simple and 
satisfactory. You merely had to purchase and pay for the beef- 
steak, as before mentioned, and when 499,999 other people had 
done the same thing—the association were confident of this result 
being attained in a very short time—a cheque for £105, signed by 
J. Diddler, Esq. (Chairman), and David Crimple (secretary) of the 
G.B.B.A., and drawn on the association’s bankers, Messrs. Lambkin, 
Sharple, and Dodder, Gull Street, E.C., would be forwarded to the 
first 100,000 of the customers. 

As soon as ever I had read these exhilarating details, I tore out 
and posted a shilling order to Mr. David Crimple (to whom all pay- 
ments had to be made), and the next morning a curious slab was 
delivered at 97, Tramway Terrace. Our temporary domestic 
‘general,’ Mrs. Flannigan (she was certainly entitled in a special 
way to the name of “ general,” as she held the supreme command 
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in our house), who by some accident in her training appeared to 
know something about meat, expressed her emphatic opinion that 
the G.B.B.A. production was a disgrace to the ox that yielded it— 
if it was an ox at all—and why couldn’t we keep to Dibble, and not 
send a long distance for shoe leather? This steak, I am bound to 
say, had a sort of right to its advertised prefix ‘‘ unapproachable,”’ 
as it was quite inaccessible to the teeth of our family. Had my 
wife ventured to suggest to Mrs. Flannigan that some of it would do 
nicely for her supper, that irascible Hibernian domestic tyrant 
would have—figuratively at first, and literally on any renewal of 
the recommendation—flung it in our teeth again. 

I dropped a line of complaint to the association secretary, and 
that urbane personage courteously explained that the tremendous 
demand for the beefsteak hed necessitated some hasty cutting of 
the joints, but that next week there would be a quality sent out 
which would defy all honest competition. 

I duly paid for the remaining three pounds of beefsteak (our dog 
was partial to this article of food, and my wife apologised to Mrs. 
Flannigan) and waited, with keen pleasure, for the association's 
promised cheque (I was one of the first 100,000 purchasers), on the 
strength of which we had launched out a bit. However, some- 
thing seemed to delay its arrival, and so I wrote to Skinnum 
Court to learn how matters were going on, and had a very 
differential reply from Mr. Crimple, who much _ regretted 
to say that they had not yet obtained quite the stipulated 
number of customers. The association, he added, h good 
reasons for believing that this purely meer hitch 
was to be accounted for by the shameless tactics of an up- 
start mushroom concern that called itself (with glaring meudacity 
the ‘‘ Rumpsteak and Ready Cash Distributing Company,” an 
that had, unhappily, succeeded in duping some people into the 
perfectly monstrous belief that they gave greater advantages than 
those offered by the G.B.B.A. The association had, however, great 
hope of driving this miserable competition out of the field, and 
G.B.B.A. customers might rely on receiving their cheques at an 
early date. I waited a little while, and then thought it would be 
as well to run up to Skinnum Court and see the association’s 
officials personally. On arriving at Skinnum Court, I inquired 
for number 13, but, strange to say, the numbers only ran to 
12, and no one in the court had ever heard of 13 or of the 
Guaranteed Bonus Beefsteak Association. I was struck all of a 
heap at this startling information, and, thinking that the names of 
the officials might possibly be known at No. 12 (the office of the 
Artificial Sentiment Producing Company), I mentioned Messrs. 
Diddler and Crimple. On hearing these names the A.S.P.C. looked 
concerned, and expressed a polite hope that the amount had not 
been very large. I never heard any more of the Guaranteed Bonus 
Beefsteak Association, and am compelled to believe it highly pro- 
bable that # very large portion of the inhabitants of the globe are 
still in need of a supply of that unapproachable article of food. 


Never Take Two Bites at a Cuenry.—Advice originally pro- 
mulgated by a shrewd dentist who wanted people to break a few 
teeth by “crunching” at cherry stones. 


Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 


returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
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essed envelope. 
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Haymarketiana. 


THE manager will henceforth be known 
as Beerbohm Treelby. 


We understand Trilby is a model for 
“The Altogether’’—may we ask, in all 
respect, how much—Baird—Miss Doro- 
thea is? 


f i . * . 
aye Is the Little Bill’ee incurs always 
Ay duly receipted ? 


Is the Lay’ard—(in the programme 
spelt Laird)—a hen? Or hennything 
like one? 


Can a bad hip be cured by hypnotism? 


No doubt we shall soon hear Maurier 
of the author now. 


A Queer Mixture. 


IN connection with the Philatelical 
Exhibition opened by Mr. J. Palmer at 
281, Strand—a collection of butterflies, 
birds’ eggs, a mummy, and other natural 
curiosities are on view. The exhibition, 
which includes a room papered entirely 
with forged stamps, which would be of 
the value of £1,000,000 if the stamps 
were genuine specimens, is open free to 
the public. A photograph of the Forged 
Stamp Room is sold at the exhibition 
for one penny, the net proceeds of the 
sales being given to the fund for assur- 
ing a fortnight’s holiday for the poor 
children of Clare Market and Drur 
Lane. The Philatelists’ Almanack for 
1896, and stamp collectors’ vade mecum:, 
is in preparation. 








A Strong Point of Resem- 
blance. 


Caller.—‘‘ Your baby has strong lungs, 
I notice.”’ 

Mother.—‘‘ Yes; the darling inherits 
her voice.”’ 

Calley.—‘' From you? ”’ 

Mother.—*Oh, dear no! From her 
father. He’s an auctioneer.”’ 





THE difference between acriminal and 

AT THE FANCY BALL. a painting is that the former has to be 
‘You make a splendid clown to-night, Henry, dear.’ hung before he can be said to be ez- 
“Clown! I'm not a clown; I'm Romeo.” ecuted, and the latter has to be executed 


she." Awfully sorry! I thought you were a clown.” before being hung. 
A Royal Betrothal. Forty Winks. 
Princess Mavup, youngest daughter of the Prince and Princess « Barer let me be, sleeping within mine orchard "— 


of Wales, is engaged to be married to Prince Charles, second son 


' A wise resolve in any kind of weather; 
of the Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Denmark. \ wise resol . ’ 


Sooner than rise with pains rheumatic tortured, 
We English love a Sailor Prince. ’Twere well to shun such slumbers altogether. 
Drink Charlie’s health over the water ! 
‘ 4 sea king’s son from over the sea,” 
Loves our noble Queen’s dear granddaughter. 


Had Hamlet’s father shown this self-denial, 
Shakespeare had ne’er depicted us his ghost ; 
Then, had he caught his brother with the phial, 


Here's Fun's gratulations to Princess Maud, He might have had that gentleman on toast. 


Prince of Wales’ youngest daughter ; 
May life's best gifts with her entwine, 


And Charlie, who came and sought her. An Anti-Realist 
We greet the invasion of the love-sick Dane, : ; ae : : 

With arms and hearts wide open ; “My dear sir,” said Nibwielder to his tailor, ‘‘ you have really 
Speed him well with his bride across the main, no need to worry. It’s this way. I’ve lately gone in for comic 


journalism, and, being always true to nature in my writings, I’m 
letting a bill or two run up, so’s I’ll be able to dash off a few debtor- 
Wuo Strats My Purse Stears Trasu.—This sentiment was and creditor jokes realistically. You follow me ?” mae 
first uttered by a gentleman who had just deposited all his money But the heathen of a tailor had no sympathy with realism 1n 

in the London and County. literature, and a county court summons has been issued. 


Burdened well with an English token. 
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‘6 ; : ”? —— 
A Novel Bicyclist. ee ae 
I CANNOT mount my wheel, mother, CS SSSSSS=— 
I cannot mount my wheel. VLE 
You do not yet know how to ride, Pe P 7 
So feel not as I feel. poe i Lee 
















My own attire’s banished, mother, 
My bloomers bind the knee, 
My skirts are disappearing fast, : —— pig 


Yet you can’t feel for me! —— ie Mh 
YY Y { Villy %, 
I had a dreadful dream, mother, Yj Yf tt ff AC 

’Twas of my bike at sea, LLAMA SY AY c 
I saw a form amidst the storm, Ma 










VAL 








I heard myself called “« he.” OH, iy. ey, se Mie MT’ 
I heard myself called ‘‘ he,” mother, ae  // , Le i. Mi 4 eatog. 
As plain as now I speak. hg! OM MN WNik/ A fy iy», ff Rad 
I thought my train would burst, mother ; Wi, MAS AMY Gs y) Z ‘ . 
I thought my heart would break ! a/R IIMA Sipe ' ae) 
, : . Lot lbp i) 
I will not mount my bike, mother, BY 2 WN \, GY: Uy LH ii 


I will not mount my bike. 
You have not seen me dash away, 
You know not what I’m like. 
That voice that called me o’er the wave, 
Was that of dear, ‘“‘ gone”’ Mike. 
I cannot mount my bike again, 
I will not mount my bike. 


On er 


RupDYARD KIPLING’s new Indian love 
story, one of the most effective poems 
in prose from the pen of this unique  : ees 
writer, has been secured exclusively for i f At Wy MTT NTA TMTIDI\® a 
The Gentlewoman, and its serial publica- anny) ' AUTANINUMU| 
tion will begin shortly in that paper.’ i 


Tom.—*I am going to dine at the 


Hi teaivid 
, 8s sey 
| "j 
1 
Towell’s to-night.” csind , ) 
Dick.—‘“ Are you? I never heard you | BAY 
speak of them before. Where do they | ) Hy 
—hang out?” || 
eae: 
| BO NV eB VUE Th 
| 1} aon Cilaeerenwan a) 4)! 


Mamma (at the breakfast table).— 
“What ashame! One of these pretty 
cups has a nick in it!” 

Little Fred.—‘‘ Of course, Mamma! 
Harry said this morning, while he was 
trying to put his collar-stud in, that 
the Old Nick had got into everything 
lately !”’ 
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My subclavian fossa disgusts her, hy 2 
She scorns my parietal bone, ~ 

Yet sweet is my love as the morning 
That breaks in a tropical zone. 

To her I will bend my patulla, 
On her fix my optical ray, 


In thinking of her my medulla DONE. 
_ Will wear all its “‘ pia’’ away. Detective (trying to trap Bookie in public bar).— What will you give 
Yet, tho’ perish my poor oblongata, me on the November Handicap ? ”’ 
And the pith of my ossa decay, Bookie.—‘‘ Ten to one, bar three.” 
Still to me she’s the persona grata Detective.—‘*‘ Which three ? ”’ 
I most like to find in my way. Bookie.—‘t You two Tees. and the Magistrate.’ 
Dialogues for the Decade. M.P.— Vote against your conscience sometimes ; against your 
; party, never.” 
Interlocutor.—‘* What portion of the legislator’s outfit do you I.—‘* When last you caught the Speaker's eye, did you ascertain 
consider altogether superfluous ?” who had thrown it ?”’ 
Member of Parliament.—‘‘ His constituency.” > N I i. 2 ; : , 
: . ae LP." : t i 8S 8 
I.—‘*To what do you attribute the admiration, I may say the in No; but while it was in my possession I used it for the 
wheane eieainadied OL aif aide main toe cow, Eis ad purpose of performing a feat of legerdemain. When there was a 
. : , . » © division I took the optic with me, and it was countedjamong the 


Commons ? ”’ 
M.P.—* To the fact that it is peer-less.”’ 
_I.— May I ask what you regard as the indispensable qualificae 
tions of a member of Parliament?” 


‘Noes ;’ whereupon it at once ceased to be an ‘ Aye.’ ”’ 


I—‘*Can you tell me whether there is any sinister meaning 
attached to the statement that ‘ Parliament is pro-rogwe-d?’”’ 


M.P.—“ During his candidature, an ardent affection for the M.P.—‘‘ Most certainly there is not. Every member ‘of the 
‘horny-handed’; after his return, a high capacity for [ironical House is at least, while he is in Parliament, an ‘ honourable’mem- 
laughter, consummate skill in cheering his leaders, and a properly ber.’ ”’ 
developed taste in hoots and groans.” I.— Naturally, the Queen’s Speech is invariably a perfect 

I.— If your wishes were consulted, what injunction would you specimen of the Queen’s English !” 
have emblazoned upon the walls of the House ?”’ M.P.—“ Eh--well—not invariably.” 
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The Master.—‘' Well, Pat, a pint of porter wouldn’t be a bad thing, would it?” 
Pat.—* Sure, yer ’anner, dere’s only wan betther ting I know of.” 

The Master.—‘* What's that ?”’ 

Pat.— A quart of de same shtuff!”’ 


Trembling in the Balance. New Railway Regulations. 


Let right be done— At the recent conference of railway servants, the following rules 
Let every weight be just; and regulations with reference to passengers were carried nem con. 


Let no rude gust : ; 
Of wrath the Law outrun; FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS 
Are to be called “ Sir” ; 


What must be must, 
But let not hatred braw]— May have footwarmers if they ask properly for them: 
Let Right be done Are permitted to grumble at the bad light and the want of 
punctuality of the train ; 


Although the heavens fall ! a 
Let right be done Are to be replied to, if they ask questions, in a civil manner. 
0 g — 


Let Justice have her own ; SECOND-CLASS PASSENGERS 


But let no stone May have foot-warmers if they remunerate the porters for their 
Be flung to injure one trouble ; 

Who stands alone— May grumble in moderation : 
No bitter taunt to gall. Are to be answered if time and inclination permit. 

Let Right be done The above rules do not apply to season ticketholders, as they would 
Although the heavens fall ! not ride on the line unless they were obliged to do so. 

Let right be done— V.B.—As porters and others who use the line are always supplied 
Let all else be forgot ; with second-class passes*, it may be as well not to be too con- 

Hush, whisper not | temptuous to second-class passengers. 
The trial is now begun. THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS 


Hard is their lot 

Who for fairplay must call— 
Let right be done 

Although the heavens fall! 


Must hold their tongues ; 

Are not allowed to complain ; 

Are not permitted the use of foot-warmers, or lights by which 
they can read ; 


Let right be done— Need not be answered unless the railway servant is desirous 0: 
_ Let justice hold full sway! exhibiting his power of repartee ; “— 
Until the day Must carry his own luggage, 
_ The case is lost and won. For though they are the folks that pay the shareholders best, yet 
Keep wrath at bay— they are the ones which pay the railway servants worst, and must 
Let justice speak for all, be treated accordingly. 
And right be done " 7 — 
Although the heavens fall ! * Fact, 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
BRITANNIA TO JABEZ.—“NOW, THEN, MY LITTLE MAN, IF YOU DON’T STRIKE THE BEAM WITH ALL THIS 


WEIGHT, YOU WILL BE ALL RIGHT.” | 
(For Cartoon Ve T8C8, 8€e page 1&4.) 
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By THE “ENFANT TERRIBLE.”’ 


“ Harry”’ is the name by which the Princess Maud is known 
among her friends. Yet her disposition is too sweet for her to be 
known in her later years as ‘‘ Old Harry.” 


* # 


Mr. Labouchere ‘‘shops”’ at the Army and Navy Stores. This is 
the establishment he attacks so fiercely in Truth. Practice and 
precept, eh ? 

* ¥ 

So Henry Arthur Jones, the well-known playwright, is not satis- 
fied with being the ‘‘only Jones.’’ In fact, he is not satisfied with 
being a Jones at all. For the future he will be known as Henry 
Arthur— or Henry Author, to give it the Cockney pronunciation. 

* * * 


Mr. Jones—I mean Arthur—has not had any plays produced 
lately. I suppose another one is shortly to be vouchsafed to us. 
And this isa very excellent way of working 1 copious supply of 
advance paragraphs. Clever Mr. Jones—I mean Arthur. 


* ¥* om 


Sandow, too, has been seized by this fever of patronymical meta- 
morphosis. He will, for the future, call himself Montgomery 
Irving. It is to be hoped that there will be no jealousy between 
the showmen, him of the Lyceum and him of the music halls. 
Montgomery Irving is a very strong man, and can lift several men 
at once. But Sir Henry can draw several hundreds every night. 


a 4: o 


‘Montgomery Irving, the strong man.’’ Sandow is strong in 
muscle, but certainly not in a sense of humour. 


4: nt *K 


They seem to be very — people in India. According to the 
Calcutta Englishman, the natives have a very reasonable mode of 
accounting for the increase in the number of old coins in the yearly 
Treasury tally. Before the closing of the Mint, practically all the 
silver imported was coined, and all ornaments were made by melt- 
ing down rupees. Isn’t that wonderful ? 


We have heard that Moses was in a quandary when the illu- 
minant was obliterated. More recently The Lord Mayor was in 
the same plight. Iam referring to the new piece at the Strand 
Theatre, which had to be postponed from Thursday to Friday last, 
owing to the gas explosion in the neighbourhood. 


A quaint incident took place during the hearing of a summons at 
Greenwich the other day. A witness stated that she had been 
compelled to go to the “’orspital.”” This pronunciation evidently 
got upon the nerves of Mr. Kennedy, the presiding magistrate, who 
took it upon himself to unite the duties of judge and schoolmaster. 


* * 4 


‘‘I wonder why,” he said, ‘‘ you people always say ‘’orspital. It 
is not ‘’orspital,’ but ‘ hospital '—h-o-s-p-i-t-a-l."" “ Yes, your 
honour,” replied the witness, ‘’orspital—that’s ’xactly what I 
say.” 

. * . 

Which proves that Mr. Kennedy had better stick to the last. 
He may be an excellent magistrate, but he is evidently not much 
good as a ‘‘ dominie.”’ 
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Long before the Duke of Norfolk had the slightest notion that. 
he would become Postmaster-General, he had agreed, as landlord of 
@ piece of ground in Arundel, to erect a big building there and to lease 
it to Her Majesty’s Post Office. And now comes the curious incident 
of a landowner becoming his own tenant, for the Duke of Norfolk 
has signed the lease letting the ground, as landlord, and also rent- 
ing it as Postmaster-General. Quite Gilbertian. 

* * * 

The German Emperor will go to Kiel about the middle of 
December to be present at the swearing-in of the naval recruits. 
Swearing, eh? It will, in the words of the oldjsong, be a “ Kiel 


row!” 
* * * 

Sir George Williams has been giving the world the benefit of his 
Solon-like views on the subject of smoking. His sapient advice to 
young ladies is that they should enter a league and covenant'to 
have nothing to do with young men who keep a chimney in their 
mouths. Deary me! But what about the young ladies? Have 
they, then, not an addiction to these ‘‘chimneys’’? Methinks the 
sprightly cigarette is favoured by them also. Go to, Sir George; 
because you may not care for smoking, don’t be bigoted.” While 
young men have a moustache upon their lips, the girls won’t mind 
the “chimneys” in their mouths. 












































FEMININE ARITHMETIC. 
Hubby.— Both investments appear equally safe, and the annual 


profit upon each is almost identical. Yet for the same amount of 
capital, one offers me a seventh share in the business, and the 
other a tenth. Now, which shall I accept ?” 

Wiyie.—* Don’t be absurd, Jack! Why, the tenth, of course!" * 


Tae Princess Christian has accepted the dedication of a*cot in 
the North-West London Hospital, Kentish Town Road, which has 
been founded by the members of The Children’s Salon as the result 
of their work in art, literature, and music, and Her Royal Highness 
has consented to its being entitled ‘“‘ The Helena Cot.’ This is the 
second cot endowed by The Children’s Salon, which consists of some 
3,000 young workers in the cause of charity all over the kingdom. 
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THE (UN) WILLING UNEMPLOYEOD.—THE SOCIALIST LOAFER’S DREAM OF THE FUTURE. 
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Socialist Loafer (to Capitaiist and Employer).—* Yer see, Gov’ner, it’s like this ’ere. We workers is all Soculists, au’ what a leader 
sez and does—why, they all sez an’ does—so there yer are.’’ 
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Socialist Leader.— Well, Boss, we ain’t content’d with three weeks’ pay fer tliree ‘ours’ work, we ain't, an’ what’s more, by a 
doin’ heny kind o’ lab’ur whatsumever, we feels’as we’re a keepin’ others out. So there yer are.” 
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Socialist Leader.—* Well, yer see, Gaffer, it’s like this "ere: It’s true yer now pays us ‘an’some fer a doin’ nothink at all. But we 
thinks as hour patrotisum an’ self de nile sh’uld eount as hextras. So we wish fer to petshun ’er Magistee on be'alf of hevery Soculist 
fer a tit] an’ a seat in ther ’ouse er Lords. 5 there yer are agin !”’ 
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THE production of Trilby at the Haymarket shares with the 
staging of Mr. Pinero’s Benefit of the Doubt at the Comedy, the 
honour of being the theatrical event of the year. This being thus, 
one cannot but be glad that unequivocal success has to be recorded. 
Trilby makes us thrill by its imagination and its eerie “ atmo- 
sphere ’’—a cant word that one can’t help using. It is so strange 
to see a young lady, a very sweet and loveable and beautiful young 
lady, who has no more voice than the average Wagnerian vocalist, 
suddenly blossom forth into a diva of world-wide renown, all 
because a Cirty looking gentleman with the bair of a poodle 
looks at her and throws imaginary things at her from his 

aws; pause and think how nice it would be to be able to manu- 

wcture singers at so much a dozen, whose every vocal note is worth 
a note of the Bank of England. Iam afraid that T’rilby will get 
me into serious trouble. I have already been thrice threatened 
with arrest for staring rudely at beautiful young ladies in the street. 
I simply wanted them to burst forth into melody—say “ Ben Bolt ’’— 
but they bolted to the nearest policeman, and said that they had 
been insulted. I shall have to organise a subscription to send the 
whole of the force to the Haymarket; then I shall not be muis- 
understood. 

But perhaps you would rather hear about Trilby than my 
personal reminiscences. Well, so beit. Little Billee, the Laird, 
and Taffy are seen together in the studioin the Quartier Latin. 
They all love Trilby; but she loves only Billee. She only wants to 
be @ sister to the others, and you know what that means. 

Suddenly they are all very shocked because they hear that Trilby has 
been sitting for the ‘‘ altogether’’ to some other artists. They think 
that this is altogether too much. The good old axiom that ‘tothe 
pure all things are pure”’ was all right when Trilby only sat to 
them for the nude; they nude-ifferently directly they heard about 
other fellows. So she promises never to do it again, and accepts 
little Billee on the twentieth time of asking. You see, though 
small, he has all those qualities of dogged perseverance, and never- 
know-when-I’m-beaten style of thing with which Englishmen are 
and ever will be blessed. 

Then Svengali comes upon the scene, and borrows money and 
plays Schubert on the piano and makes eyes at Trilby and 
cures her headache by putting his finger on her forehead—an 
invaluable specific that would make several fortunes as a patent 
medicine. He puts her under the ‘fluence ” and sends her to 
sleep, and plays pranks generally. But among all his eccentricities 
he never offends against the artistic instincts of the Latin Quarter 
by washing himself. He draws the line somewhere. 

In the next act a dance is in full swingin honour of the 
approaching nuptials of very Little Billee and the (occasionally) 
trilling Trilby. It is all very jolly. Kverybody is more or less 
inebriated, and Taffy looks most becoming in a costume consisting 
of a false nose and a kilt, to which are attached a coat and waist- 
coat and other things. Everybody dances, or rather prances, 
Svengali himself joins in the revels. ‘‘ Revels” rhymes (according 
to the New Poetry) with ‘‘devils,’’ and that is just what Svengali 
reminds one of. 

Suddenly there enter unto them the Reverend Mr. Bagot and 
Mrs. Bagot, the respected parents of Little Billee. Not being 
brought up to the due appreciation of the Higher Act, they do not 
nla the ethics of the Higher Kicking; and, Philistines that 
they are, they wholly miss the psychology of the can-can. Any- 
how, they desire that the match should be broken off, and then 
there is—well, Lucifer to pay. 

Little Billee flatly refuses to relinquish Trilby; although Trilby, 
drooping her head in the accepted fashion, says she will never 
marry him. Billee may be short and slim, but he is not a flat, 
and the reverend gentleman and his wife have to appeal to the 
French law ere they can stop the marriage. The French, you 
know, with that humanitarianism that distinguishes them, recog- 
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nise jno union between babies up to the age of 25 unless papa and 
mamma consent to the lisping of the marriage service > the 
infants of 24 or thereabouts. 

r“Then Svengali comes along again, and, everybody having gone 
out for the purpose, glares at Trilby—and I wonder she does not, 
in consequence, lose her wits more completely than she does. So 
she ‘‘ goes to sleep,” and writes a letter of farewell to her old 
friends (I wish some good, kind Svengali would put me in the way 
of turning out my “ copy ” under similar circumstances), and goes 
out into the snow end limelight with Svengali who attires himself 
for the inclemert weather in a demoniacal chuckle. 

Five years elapse during the twenty minutes’ interval; and in 
the meantime Trilby has been Svengalised into a superior 
brand of Patti (Warsaw, not Craig-y-nos, brand). She comes 
to Paris to sing at the Bashibazouks; which is not swear- 
ing, but the name of a French threatre. She is known 
as La Svengali, Tra-la-la Svengali, I should suggest 
to the irreverent parodist. There happens to come to Paris just at 
this time everybody who is necessary to the author for the due 
carrying out of his story. In the book it is explained why everyone 
falls a victim to this Morbus Parisiana at the same time. In the 
play you have to consider that they just ‘‘occurred.” Trilby does 
not know Billee, the Laird, or Taffy, but laughs in a vacant and 
somewhat irritating way, and goes on to the stage and sings. 
We have been told that she is the greatest vocalist of any 
age; the lady who sang at the wings had a pleasant voice that 
mizht possibly cause her to be “ starred ’’ on the bills at the Brixton 
Hall. But Svengali bas a quarrel with Little Billee, and spits at 
him, and the Laird seizes him by the throat and nearly suffocates 
him. This somewhat drastic treatment, added to his already 
delicate state of health, proves too violent for what small 
portion of his constitution remains, and he falls back across 
a table, with his eyes starting out of his head, bis tongue 
lolling from his mouth; and, in fact, he is a collapsed Svengali, 
and dies to terrific applause. Trilby, deprived of her master, sings 
most horribly out of tune, and is hooted by the audience of the 
Bashibazouks—I assure you the word is perfectly respectable— that 
audience not having been educated up to this sort of thing by a 
‘cycle ’’—I do not mean the wheel—at Bayreuth. 

Trilby is once more herself in the last act, and is recovering her 
reason and her health. She is also going to marry Little Billee. 
Unfortunately, a remarkable picture of Svengali arrives; I say 
remarkable because it must have been drawn with luminous 
paint; as, although the room is dark, the face shines forth as 
brightly as the very best limelight can make it. The picture 
would, I am sure, puzzle a Whistler; and what he cannot account 
for in the way of unnatural effects must be unaccountable. Trilby 
straightway becomes transfixed again, and dies. 

*4Seriously, Trilby is a charming and an interesting play, and is 
bound to be a huge success. It was splendidly acted by Mr. Tree, 


Miss Baird, and most of the other members of the company. 
GOSSAMER. 


Owing to the great demand for seats at the Wednesday and 
Saturday matinees to witness ‘‘The Strange Adventures of Miss 
Brown”’ at Terry’s Theatre an extra matinee will be given on Thurs- 
day, November 7th. 


A Puzzle. 


You asked me to write you some humorous stuff, 

But I cannot be funny on that, 
For Fortune’s against me. I may be a Muff, 

But I cannot be funny on that. 
The whole of last night I’ve been tramping the streets, 
While you have been warm in your blankets and sheets 
I’ve had nothing to eat except ‘‘ broken meats,” 

And I cannot be funny on that. 


It is really trying and a puzzle, you'll find, 
If you try to be funny on that. 

This sort of proceeding’s not much to my mind, 
And I cannot be funny on that. 

It’s weary work waiting for morning to come, 

Your hands and your feet getting chilly and numb, 

Till you get a suspicion that you’re being ‘‘ done,” 
And you cannot be funny on that. 


It’e a fine place is London, with money galore, 

And you can be funny on that. 
But it’s sad, yes indeed, for the outcast and ‘poor, 

And you cannot be funny on that. 
So think then of those you may meet on your way, m 
Don't sneer at the wretched ; it may happen “‘ some day, 
That ’twill be your own fate, and then you will say 

Oh! I cannot be funny on that. 
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Overheard at the Crystal Palace. 
(During the Kennel Club’s Dog Show.) 


Boy.—" Catalogue of the show! Catalogue!” 
Whitby.—‘' Say, boy! You ought to call ’em dog-a-logs.”’ 
Act 1, 


Scene.—A row of cages containing Maltese dogs. Time, 11-30. 
Attendant standing by cage. Elderly lady passing refers to cata- 
logue :—‘*‘Sir Meneris,’ what & beauty! (To attendant) And 
is that a Maltese ?’”’ 


Attendant.— Yes, madam.”’ 
(End of Act.) 


Act 2, 
Same scene, same persons. Time, 6-15. 
Elderly Lady.—* Ah! And so that is a Maltese, eh?” 
Attendant.— Yes, ma’am, it is still a Maltese.” 


(End of Drama.) 


Lady (coming out of judging ring, in which her hideous little quad- 
ruped has only received a V.H.C.)—‘‘ It is grossly unfair! I shall 
lodge an objection. That woman, Miss Bilkins, has no right to 
take other people’s dogs in the ring. She knows the judge, and 
whatever half-starved, uncombed little beast she takes in is sure to 
win. I call it very unfair!” 

Lady (looking at some pugs ).—‘* Ugh, I do hate bulldogs.” 

Lady (examining Pomeranian).—* Yes, I have seen them before 
—they are French poodles.”’ 

Oficial (to Lady Exhibitor).—‘‘ But, madam, he is disqualified 
because you entered him in the wrong class. He is not a puppy.” 

L. E.— Well, it is a great shame; this is the third time he’s 
been in your annual show, and he was never objected to before.”’ 


Will anyone tell us how Dognes De Bordeaux and hairless toy 
dogs can fairly compete against each other ? 

Lady against Class 48 [Deerhounds} reads description from 
catalogue. 

Her friend (kissing one of the exhibits*).—‘‘ Dear hounds, indeed ; 
they are all dear hounds! ”’ 

Visitor (to owner of very fat dog).—‘‘ What do you feed your dog 
on?”’ 

Exhibitor.—“ Oh, principally Spratts. They are the best.” 

Visitor.—* All the year round?” 

Ex.— Yes.” 

Visitor.—* But when fish are scarce they must be very expen- 
sive.” 

Ex.—‘ Fish? Why they’re biscuits.” 

Countryman (pointing to an unknown dog).—‘ What be he, 
mister ? ”’ 

Owner.— ‘* Whippet.” 

Countryman.—* What ’var—he arn’t done no ’arm, ’ave ’er?”’ 

Humourist (after having been in the show two hours).—‘ Oh, 
hark! There is a dog barking! I heard it distinctly.” 


Joker (to secretary).—“* I say, Mr. Aspinall, you could not write 
me out a pass with one of the dog-pens, could you ?”’ 


A poem on a member of the canine race is not necessarily 
doggrel. 

Cave canem is not dog Latin. 

A determined dog-owner is always dogged. . 

A music-hall star may be a comic cuss, but Sirius is the dog- 
star. 


* When is there to be a show of juvenile journalists ?—Eb. 
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‘‘ Remember the Guy, sir.” 
‘Remember you! Yes, for a long time ; the difficulty will be to forget you.” 
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Hearts of Oak. 
(See *‘ King Henry V.," Act 4.) 


Ar Agincourt was never chur! nor knight 
sut sought to try conclusions with their foes, 
Not one who owned ‘no stomach for the fight,” 
For to a man they all were b. /li-cose, 
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CHEMICALS 


The most reliable preparation for Clean! 
USED and Brilliantly polishing Brass, Coppe 4 ed 
Platinoid, &c. Sold everywhere. 7a nies 


(Asin many 
of the so-called 
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Cocoas.) 


Bole Manufacturers : 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIEL 
London Office: St. George's Mouse, Eastcheap, E.0 
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Opened Correspondence. 


Dear Mr. Lassuccess,—Have just finished reading your latest 
book. Need not say how delighted I am with it. I could not 
understand one word of it—not one. I am the secretary of the 
N.W.S.P.S.L. (New Woman’s Society for the Propagation of Senseless 
Literature), and at our last meeting we decided that your novel was 
quite the finest production—of its kind. Tamen (as the Latins say), 
would you mind, dear Mr. Lassuccess, explaining the meaning of 
the concluding paragraph of the book. You say :— 

‘* Agatha, at last intent on her object, turned rapidly round, 
hitting her head on the chair, and breaking the mirror into ten 
thousand pieces. ‘ What, when, how, and who’ she exclaimed petu- 
lantly, ‘Am I to be baulked by thou, my enemy ?’ 

‘* As she spoke he entered the room with noiseless feet. ‘ Thus- 
wise and so forth,’ he cried, holding up the letter and leaning his 
arm against a Venetian vase. She looked round and saw it already 
begrimed with dirt—bespeckled with mud. 

“* Alas! alas!’ sheshrieked, ‘my fate! my fate.’ 


# * # 
“Outside the nightingales were chanting a merry madrigal, the 
sparrows were beginning a glee of praise.” 


Would you mind answering a few questions to solve our childish 
difficulties ? 

1. Was it Agatha’s object to hit her head on the chair or to break 
the mirror ? 

2. Is “by thou” a printer’s mistake, or is it the “new 
grammar ”’? 

3. Whatisa ‘room with noiseless feet ”’ ? 

4. Would he not have knocked the Venetian vase down if he had 
leant against it, or was it unbreakable glass ? 

5. Which was begrimed with dirt—the letter, his arm, or the 
Venetian vase ? 


An answer to these questions will be deemed an honour unspeak- 
able by Your admirer, 
VERA MIXED. 


Dear Miss Vera,—Excuse the language, but blowed if I can 
answer your questions, Sincerely yours, 
T. H. E. Lassuccess. 


The Age of Fancy Names. 
A LATTER-DAY APOLOGUE. 


THE Golden Age was forgotten; the Iron Age had long passed 
by; the Brazen Age had died very hard indeed the day before 
yesterday ; and it was the Age of Fancy Names. The Golden Age 
probably had its points; the Iron Age certainly had its points, 
mostly points of honour at the point of the sword; the Brazen 
Age—well, it had a good deal of brass about it, anyway; but for 
all-roundedness, business habits, and a general willingness to 
oblige, the Age of Fancy Names took the cake. 

The most noticeable characteristic of the Age of Fancy Names 
was, that as long as it continued, everything was all right. 
There was a name for everything, and everything was in its place, 
and made to know its place, and to keep there. Of course there 
were Grumblers; even in the Golden Age there were Grumblers, 
for they are an aboriginal, original, objectionable, and very irre- 
pressible race. From time to time a Grumbler would come 
forward and say that there was something wrong somewhere. 
Then the Authorities would be very condescending and instructive, 
and would say with a pleasant smile of superior wisdom—* Give it 
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Fleet Street, in the City of Le 


& name!” and perhaps the Grumbler would say, ‘‘ Well, how about 
Agricultural Distress, eh ?” and the Authorities would smile worse 
than ever, and reply, ‘‘ Call it ‘ Free Trade,’ friend, and you'll soon 
get over it,” and the Grumbler would go away and call it ‘ Free 
Trade’ and a lot of other names, wicked, unprintable names, and 
couldn’t get over it. For that was the beauty of the Fancy 
Names; you never could get over them; you might crawl under 
them, or slip by them; but get over them, never. 

One day the Grumblers got up a deputation and waited on the 
Authorities in a body. They found the Authorities standing with 
their backs to the fire and their best smiles on, prepared to give a 
Fancy Name to anything. 

‘‘ Well,” said a Grumbler, “ how about the Sweating] System, 


eh?” 0496 
“Call it ‘ Political Economy,’ and—there you are! said the 
Authorities. 


‘‘ How about the Exorbitant Rates?” cried a Grumbler. 

‘Call ’em ‘ FreeEducation and Parks for the people,’”’ retorted 
the Authorities. 

‘‘ Strikes!” shouted a Grumbler. 

‘“‘ Intelligence of the Masses,” yelled the Authorities. 

‘“‘ Jobbery!"’ cried a Grumbler. 

‘Government by the People for the People!” screamed]ithe 
authorities. 

‘‘Depression of Trade and Starving Millions!” vociferated the 
whole chorus of Grumblers. 

‘‘ Progress, my boys, and don’t you forget it! Progress, with a 
capital P, and be Parker, show these malignant idiots out! ”’ 
cried the Autkorities, and out the Grumblers went. 

Well, one day the Grumblers rose early, and went out with their 
‘‘ smoke sticks’’ to interview the Authorities again, and for the last 
time; and when the evening papers came out with flaring head- 
lines, ‘‘ Awful Riots! Much Bloodshed!” the Grumblers put their 
fingers to their noses and said, ‘“‘ Pooh! ‘ Awful Riots!’ ‘ Bloodshed !’ 
What nonsense! Call ’em ‘ Social Amelioration.’”’ 

You see there was some good in Fancy Names, after all. 


NOTIGE. 














| The Proprietors offer for Public Competition Prizes 
' respectively of TEN SHILLINGS, SEYEN SHILLINGS 
AND SIXPENCE, and FIVE SHILLINGS, for, in their 
opinion, the best three original humourously-written | 
Narratives or Descriptions, not exceeding 800 words nor | 
less than 500 words. 


The Compositions which gain the respective prizes 
will, at the discretion of the Proprietors, subsequently 
| appear in these pages. 

The writings must be legibly written, and only upon 
one side of the paper. The Advertisement of 


FREDERICK MASON’S 
HOME-MADE BEEF TEA 


| must be cut out of the current number of “Fun,” and | 
| attached to the manuscript submitted to the Editor, 23, | 
| Bouverie Street, E.C. | 

















“PROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as ‘“‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, ease 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis” 
do 80 for thelr own profit. BEWARE! 
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By THE PARTY ON THE SPOT. 


Wednesday.—Almost tired of the Trilby fuss. Splendid book— 
wonderful achievement—but cackle about it irritating. Never tire 
of Mr. Du Maurier’s sketches though. Exhibition in Bond Street 
(Fine Art Society’s Gallery) of Trilby studies delightful. Mostly 
pencil. Gives a fresh interest to the whole thing, and slakes 
curiosity as to the artist’s method. Had a good time. 


Thursday.—Marquis of Londonderry (of all persons!) elected 
chairman of London School Board by one party of the Board— 
other party walked out without voting. Pretty sight! 

Ran over to Bourges to see a Marquis on trial for murder. 
Another pretty sight! Don’t know which most disgusting. 
Defendant or his accusers—or the methods of French law courts, 
with browbeating president, melo-dramatic advocates, and ramping 
spectators. Ugh! 

Looked in on King Prempeh at Ashanti. He’s had our Ultimatum, 
and says it’s very pretty, but he’M see us bothered first. Don't 
know what he means, but he’s going to be punished. He isn’t the 
Sultan of Turkey, you know, so we’re not to be trifled with. 

Rather a joke at the Balfour trial to-day—the prisoners applied 
for their discharge! Oddly enough, it didn’t come off. 


Saturday.—Chrysanthemum show at the Crystal Palace. Very 
fine, but time devoted to cultivation of some of them wasted energy, 
according to my views. Like the white, the delicate yellow, and 
some others—the rest are leather and prunella. Lord Justice 
hgh took the cake. Is this one of the reasons for the law’s 

elay 4 

Was told of some young Iady who disapproves of the marriage 
laws, and so wants to be married without the ceremony. Don’t 
see how this will hurt the marriage laws myself, or what the young 
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lady will gain by it. A lotof peopletalking aboutit. Butwhy makea 
fuss? People make asses of themselves every day. Nothing new 
in it. As for disapproving of laws—bless your heart !—it’s not 
even original. Burglars and swindlers are doing it all the time. 
As for fooling around with a man without marrying him—why, 
there’s nothing new in that either. It’s too silly to laugh at. 





Monqaay.—Breakfasted with Khama and his chiefs at Grosvenor 
House, Very nice breakfast. Very nice chiefs. Very nice speeches. 
(From the Bishop of London, Sir F. Baden Powell, and Duke of 
Westminster.) 

Opening lecture at Imperial Institute. Marquis of Lansdowne 
presided. 

Smart capture of more of those silver ingots by the police, who 
are clever enough without committing perjury. Begin to tremble— 
that is, I wonder if they’ll find the rest. It is so difficult to dis- 
pose of the stuff. 


Tuesday.—Another run over to Bourges to see the end of the 
Marquis Murdertrial. Sensational finish and acquittal. Nothing 
very satisfactory about it. Marquis by no means proved innocent, 
and nobody comes out with particularly clean hands. 

Went to the Hampstead Carnival. Nice night. Blew and rained 
energetically, Great fun with the lanterns and things Also with 
the American cup effigies. Went home and had some rheumatics. 

THE SPOTTER. 


“Breeches” Laureates. 


THE other day a young man much given to building the lofty 
rhyme “ thus invoked the aid of his mother’s sartorial skill in re- 
pairing the breaches ’”’ of his ‘‘ breeches ” :— 

There’s a hole in my breeches, dear mother, 
Dear mother, I see it with pain, 
For it’s all very well in the sunshine, 
But what shall I do in the rain ? 
This is original. Lut we remember some years ago reading a 
parody of Tennyson by a Transatlantic aspiring poet-laureate. It 
was as follows :— 


As through the Jand at eve we went, 
And through the tangled fern, 

I tore my musn’t mention ’em, 
And had to put on hern. 


Here we see “‘ breeches” inspiring the “ fitful muse,’’ and we 
know their mention in the unique source of our spiritual refection 
gives the ‘‘ Breeches”’ bible” a distinct value. Surely, then, they 
are garments to be held in honour and much to be preferred to 
trews, and yet there are men——but, hush! or we shall hear “ the 
pibroch of Donuil Dhu wake its wild voice anew to summon Clan 
Connil.”’ 


Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontanco'sly sent in. No contributions can be returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed enrel:me 
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A Theatre-Goer’s Appeal. 


Lavres, will you kindly hearken 
Unto this, my tale of woe? 

Will you condescend to alter 
Head gear tall to head gear low ? 


Last night I to the Empire went, 
Paid shillings two to get in, 

My mind on stirring pleasure bent, 
I ’ad earned my modest florin. 


Doomed was I to disappointment, 
For in front a lady sat 
Dressed in very height of fashion, 
Wore a monstrous broad-brimmed hat. 


All night long I fumed and fretted— 
I could scarce conceal my rage, 

For throughout that hat coquetted ; 
Kept concealed from me the stage. 


Oh! that at such entertainments 
Ladies always would discard 

Head dress of such huge dimensions, 
As my evening’s pleasure marred. 






































News No News! 


Tue Times correspondent, writing 
from Paris, November 5th, informs us 
that there are in Paris a number of 
members of the Young Turkey party 
who dream of a Liberal Turkey. There 
are young Turkey parties much nearer 
home who are looking forward to a 
liberal Turkey. 


THE Queen having given instructions 
for the room in which she was born, in 
Kensington Palace, to be reinstated as 
far as possible as it was on the 24th 
May, 1819, has granted to the editor of 
The Gentlewoman the privilege of sketch- 
ing the room as it now appears. This 
very interesting illustration is published, 
by permission of Her Majesty, in this 
week’s issue of the paper. In the adjoin- 
ing room, which was the Queen’s nursery, 
the Duchess of York was born; and the 
illustration includes a pretty peep over 
Kensington Gardens, taken from the 
window of this room. Another interest- 
ing relic is shown—the chair upon 
which Her Majesty sat at her first coun- 
cil after she became Queen. 





| From the Law Courts. 


A DEFENDANT upon entering an 
appearance is informed, by a note 
appearing in the margin of the Precipe 
for Appearance, as follows: ‘If the 
Defendant acqurrEs a statement of 


Counsel.—* Well, after the witness gave you a blow, what happened ?” : ” 
Prisoner.—'* He gave me a third one.” — ~ . ry - that _—, ‘ of 
Counsel.—‘* You mean a second one.”’ | 9 jaintiff f > dikes - eon see 
Prisoner.—* No, sir, I landed him the second one.”’ | 8 eee See. Sears) ere © 
acquire anything of any value from the 
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King Premp(eh)tory. 


THwRe’s a certain Kaffir wary 

Not averse to missionary 

When he’s boiled, or broiled, or toasted to a ‘‘ t’’"— 
A successor of King Café 

Noir as coal, and cute as Taffy, 

Whom Sir Garnet thrashed of old in Ashantee, 
Which his Christian (?) name is Prempeh, 

With a passion that’s intempe- 

Rate for hecatombs of victims to his crown. 

In ae and anguish, he delights to see them languish 
In the cuisine of his own Kumain town. 

As to Britons? says he’ll slate 'em, 

When they bring an ultimatum, 


Palace of Truth and Justice ? 


Or an inconvenient little protocol ; 

For his liking Laestrygonian 

Jibs at Mars, and tars Draconian 

With the Sage ne in futuro—sus per coll, 

So Prempeh, do not dally ; 

Don’t attempt to shilly-shally, 

Or attempt to meddle with the British lion’s tail; 
’Tis a matter premp(eh)tory, 

And your Highness will be sorry 

If you - to brave the diplomatic gale. 

Their politeness will be scanty 

If a column storms Ashanti, 

For they're bound to send you o’er to M. Tussaud; 
And perchance some naval fellah 


May unearth your pet umbrella— 


And part with it for hundreds to a show! 
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Railway Trave i 1a Ire- 
At gg ft: 


Stationmaster (loquitor). — ‘What's 


keepin’ ye, Pat? Why don’t you dhrive ‘ 
an?” 4 es We 
Pat (the engine driver).—“ Shure! how | =i 
can I dhrive an, an’ the signal dead agin | - ae 
me?” i : 
Stationmaster (with withering scorn).— ~~ 


“ Arragh! How moighty particular yer 
gettin’! Dhrive an to the divil out o’ 


that.” =< 
THe annual show of the South y ves 
London Bull Dog Society will be held - 
ai the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, || 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 4] 


November 12th, 13th, and 14th, and pro- 

mises to be the most successful yet held 

by this society. There will be no less 

than 29 classes, and the prize money will 

be supplemented by many specials and | 
i 


a number of gold and silver medals, as : j 
well as four championships. te 
j yj y 
THE kind of net that catches an | EZ 7Z 
American heiress—a coro-net. Up 
Bashful. ZY 
Lady (to new servant).— Remember, | 


Mary, that I don’t like young men in 
the kitchen.” 

New Servant (quite abashed).—* But 
really, mum, I shouldn’t like to ask ’em 
up in the parlour! ” 


The Strand Barber. 


Baron doesn’t count for much in our 
estimation ; anyway, we are not going 
to laud him; we would rather put up 
our ‘“‘ dukes ’”’ to him. 
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A WAG OF A DOG. 


Rural Policeman.—“ Looks hintelligent? I should think ’e do, rather. 
Why, bless you, if you was to give me a tip now, you'd jist see 'im wag ’is 
tail that wonderful as you'd never a leave hoff laughing.” 








A Matter of Opinions. 


THE reasons given by Dr. Blandford ‘for the forcible removal of 
Miss Lanchester to an asylum will, if conscientiously and pertina- 
ciously acted on by mental specialists enable a quiet-life-loving and 
extremely bored world to get rid at once of its social problems and 
its social problem propounders, and we might hope in the near 
future to hear of the following cases :— § 


Tuer Case oF Sir Wiurrip LAwson. 


A report was circulated last evening that Sir Wilfrid Lawson had 
been forcibly removed from the bosom of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, and, on the certificate of an eminent medical man, in- 
carcerated in a hydropathic establishment. 

This morning we received the following letter from the medical 
man in question :— 


“Dear Sir,—Feeling sure that the public will wish to know 
why I authorised Sir Wilfrid’s temporary seclusion from an un- 
appreciative world, I have much pleasure in stating the facts. 
Early yesterday morning I was waited upon by Mr. Commonsense 
and Mr. Mindyeronbisnis, two gentlemen who, in spite of their 
undoubted talents, are not so well known as they should be. At 
their request I had an interview with Sir Wilfrid, during which he 
expressed the most extraordinary opinions, with a levity that I can 
only describe as Joemillery in the extreme. As I was about 
to leave he pressed me take some refreshment. I acquiesced. 
He thereupon produced a bottle of undiluted Water. Of 
course @ man who would do that requires humouring. I pre- 
tended to enjoy it. Ido not think I need trespass further upon 
your valuable space except to say that I never filled up a certificate 
with a greate~ sense of satisfaction. Make what use of this you 
like.g  g@---. “Jouw Honzsry, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S."%§ 


4 j Tue Case or Mars. Cuant§ 


‘We have muuch pleasure in stating that Mrs, Chant was yester- 
day, on the certificate of an eminent medical man, conveyed to 
some destination unknown in a four-wheeler. The number of the 
cab was not taken, but it is said that the driver looked suspiciously 














like Mr. George Edwardes. The eminent certificater writes us‘as 


follows :— 


‘“‘ Dear Sir,—I take the earliest vy HOE of putting before you 


the true facts of ‘the case of Mrs. Chant.’ Instructed by several 
members of the Music Hall profession, I waited yesterday upon 
Mrs. Chant. She received me in ‘ her prettiest evening dress,’ and 
asked me to join a ‘little tea-party,’ which was at that moment 
Progress-ing in aninner room. I joined. The subjects of disous- 
sion were: ‘Skirts, and the Way they wear them,’ ‘ Purity and 
Pyjamas,’ ‘Ought a man to give his maiden aunt a drink in the 
auditorium ?’ On all these subjects Mrs, Chant held strange and 
objectionable opinions. Without any hesitation whatever, I signed 
a blank certificate, and handed it to my instructors to fill up as 
they liked. What happened afterwards I have no means of know- 
ing; but there is, I see,a new Serpentine Dancer announced to 
perform next week at the Empire. Verb. sap. 


‘‘WituIAM PLANEMAN, M.D., Erc., Ero,” 


THe CASE oF REBELLIOUS SARAH. 


Madame Sarah Grand was this morning, on the certificate 
of an eminent medical man, appointed Instructor of Physiology to 
one of our large hospitals. 

The eminent gentleman writes us as follows :— 

“ Dear Sir,—The fact of the matter is this. I read the Heavenl 
Twins on the recommendation of a lady friend. It throws suc 
new and strange lights on matters of vital importance in our pro- 
fession that, without consulting anybody, I filled up a certificate 


which places Madame Grand where she can be of real use to the 
world. “ Henry Bones, F.R.O.8.” 


And numerous similar cases. 


Amenities. 


‘“‘T rrxe your cheek,” said the Cook to the Pig, 
In the midst of an altercation ; 

‘“‘ Well, give me none of your jaw, do you twig?” 
And this ended the conversation. 
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Langidge is no use! ye’ve Con it to rights this time!” 


Keeper.—‘* Well! 
Fite Winkle.—“ But I assure vou I fired at the rabbit!” 
Keeper.—* Course ye did ! 


Why couldn't ye ‘ave fired at the dorg?”’ 
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Welcome! 


Step up, step up, O King, 
And taste of Britain’s cheer, 
The Roast Beef that we sing 
Is represented here. 
Our London's wealth and state 
Just cast a watchful eye on, 
And then congratulate 
The Isolated Lion. 


We welcome you, O King, 
With all our English heart ; | 
The memories you bring | 
A glow of pride impart. 
"Twas o’er your sunny land 
Our banner flew unfurled, 
'Twas there we took our stand 
When last we shook the world. 


The omen we will take 
For all that it is worth. 
For we're the Gothic snake 
That circles round the earth. 
A waspish world may hum 
About the Lion’s mane, 
Well, well, some day he'll come 
And shake it up again. 


Though now, in calm repose, 
His state the Lion keeps ; 

His breathing tells his foes 
He is not dead but sleeps. 

‘“‘ He’s old and weak !"’ they cry— 
No matter what is said ! 

Come, King, and see the I- 
Solated quadruped. 











Hail, King! for it is meet 
That we who love our seas 
Should through their Monarch greet 
The gallant Portuguese. 
That race which once was prone 
To make the winds obey, 
And over seas unknown 
To show the world the way. 


Again, you claim a place 
In our regard, O King, 
As springing from the race 
From which our Princes spring. 
We greet you, and is seen 
Thereby our loving pride 
In our world-honoured Queen, 
And that good Prince who died. 


King, mark Her noble rule, 
Nor such a lesson spurn— 
Her Court’s the finest school 
In which a Prince can learn. 
That Queen without a foe, 
All calumny above, 
From Her may all Kings know 
What wins a people’s love. 


Dom Carlos, too, the man, 
Is surely welcome here; 
Doth he not wisely plan 
His State in peace to steer? 
His motto, “ Sink or swim, 
A patriot I will be!” 
So here’s a health to him, 
Hip, hip, with three times three. 
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LONDON’S WILKIN-GRIP. 


LORD MAYOR WILKIN TO DOM CARLOS.—“ WE WELCOME THEE, O KING, WITH ALL OUR ENGLISH HE , 
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By tHe “ Enrant TERRIBLE.” 
AN evening paper announces that Mr. Labouchere is losing his 


vivacity. I hope not. We shall have to augment our police force 
to cope with the increased scoundrelism that would undoubtedly 
spring up if Labby fails us, 

* a * 


Golf is now becoming very popular at Hurlingham, where polo 
was wont to reign supreme. We shall now have to spell it 
Hurling’em. 

* # * 

Our Premier is to be a guest of the Prince of Wales at 
Sandringham. It is the custom that all the Prince’s visitors shall 
be weighed on arriving and leaving. Last time Lord Salisbury 
balanced at twenty-one stone. Whatever the figure will be with 
the weight of care the Foreign Secretary carries about with him in 
connection with the outlook abroad it is impossible to conceive. 


* * * 


Mr. Baring Gould, the celebrated novelist, is preparing to take a 
leading part in resisting the scheme for tapping his beloved 
Dartmoor on behalf of London water consumers. He does not 
a the idea of Baring Gould water from the plain he loves so 
well. 

. * ¥ 

Schemes are very numerous for bearing cold water to London 
from various parts of the country. 

# So Xe 

That is a funny story that comes from the north of the Tweed. 
Lord David Kennedy was salmon fishing, and suddenly felt a 
tremendous bite. He landed his prize, and found that the salmon 
was a foxhound, Now, foxhounds are very well in their way, but 
they are no good boiled, with cucumber salad. The unfortunate 
foxhound was one of a pack in full cry that had taken to the 
stream, 

* * * 

The Royal Aquarium is going to have a “‘ Trilby’ Foot Exhibi- 
tion,”’ and already applications are pouring in from would-be com- 
petitors. 

* * * 
Ladies, take care, it indeed ‘ll 
Be a dangerous thing if you wheedle 
Us into the place 
If we have to face 
Some gigantic extremities pedal, 


* . . 
It appears that the gentleman mentioned as having changed his 


name to Montgomery Irving is not the Sandow, as stated by me 
last week, but a person who, for professional reasons, assumed the 
name of ‘“ Sandowe,’’ and has now relinquished it for that of 


Irving, which is said to be his own. It is all the question of an 


*@,’’ you see. Unlike Mr. Gus Elen, we do know, now, “ where 


‘e’ are.” 
* . * 


The Duke of Marlborough tells an interviewer that ‘‘my reason 


for having my wedding suit made here (New York) is because I 
should like to see what sort of clothes you Americans make. Indeed, 
my entire outfit for the wedding has been purchased in New York.” 
How interesting. I have no doubt that the Americans will feel 
duly flattered at having provided a Duke with so enthralling an 
examination. 
beneath the Ducal microscope—like so many bacilli—with the 
accent on the “ silly.” 


All the tailors of Broadway will now feel themselves 





Referring to this wedding—here are a few sentimental lines that 
have nothing to recommend them save their appropriateness :— 


TWO WOMEN. 


Some may, perchance, praise the Southern, 
Another, the Northern, maid ; 

Yet full well I know that their beauty, 
Their charms, beside thine must fade. 

Italy’s sensuous daughters, 
Of dark eye and raven hair, 

May win many hearts, but mine own 
Deems thee, sweet, beyond compare. 


An English maid for me, 
With heart so staunch and true, 
My goddess she will ever be ; 
The blue of her sweet eyes 
All stern resolve defies, 
I am her slave—and I would not be free. 


And over the great Atlantic, 
Beyond the blue ocean wide, 
The ocean that from new England 
Does part us, but not divide ; 
’Tis there that new England’s daughters 
Exert the same sweet sway, 
The greatest link of love that 
Binds mother and child to-day. 


Two Englands claim the prize 
For whom the whole world sighs, 
Our goddess she will ever be ; 
The blue of her sweet eyes 
All stern resolve defies, 
We are her slaves—and we would not_be free. 
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DIVISION OF LABOUR. 
Bill.—“ Yer look flourishin’, 'Arry!” 


‘Arry.— Yus! My ole woman’s laundry business is a doin’ fairly 
well. I'm a airin’ o’ one o’ the wite weskits now! ” 
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pitches a bloomin’ yarn a 
spies Carney 


y ’as a pouch o’ "bacca abhout’im. But when 
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(3) “* One Sunday a few on us wos a-takin’ a walk, when we 


Waits abhout fact’res, an’ w’en we coves comes ouht, 


(2) “ Well, a workin’ chap mostl 





Well, we xnow'd then what that hawful pipe wos for, an’ where hour "bacca went. 
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I am gradually progressing towards convalescence, thank you. 
Not having been to sleep at all last week, I devoted Sunday to 
bedding and bathing. The doctor said that I was suffering from 
dramaticus first-nighticus, complicated by the cacethes scribendi. 
My poor mother nearly died with fright. She was only brought 
round by the doctor’s threat that he would read her a month’s 
“ Waftings”” without a break. 

I suppose that my breakdown: was inexcusable—but I will give 
you a list of my engagement and‘then you can judge for yourselves. 
I do not expect your sympathy, I know the British public too well 
for that—but if any lady among{my readers has a drop of pity in 
her heart-port, grapes, and jelly will be thankfully received by me 
if addressed to this office. (Please enclose them in a Chubb’s Safe, 
and send the key to my private address by post.) 

On Monday night I went to the Surrey to see Messrs. Conquest and 
Shirley’s new melodrama, A Taleof the Thames, and a very exciting 
and thrilling tale it is. On*Tuesday cvening we were summoned to 
the Criterion to witness the Squire of Dames. On Wednesday even- 
ing Mr. D’Oyly Carte requested the honour of my company at the 
Savoy to listen to the revival of The Mikado. On Thursday evening 
Mr. George Alexander and Mr. Arthur Roberts fought over what was 
left of us; George invited us to Liberty Hall at the St. James's; 
Arthur to hear his Trilby burlesque in Gentleman Joe at the Prince 
of Wales’. Not being the heroine of a modern neurotic novel I 
am not the fortunate possessor of a “dual personality’; conse- 
quently on Thureday I honoured George, and on Friday I 
patronised Arthur. On Saturday evening I went to a music hall, 
and to-night (Monday) I am due at the Court to bestow my bless- 
ing upon the arrival of the revival of The Rivals. Do you wonder 
that there is any survival ? 


The Squire of Dames, by R. C. Carton, at the Criterion, is a 
charming play; and, if I were nota strict grammarian, I should 
say that the popular actor-manager’s effect on the audience was 
that he Wyndham—that is to say, he won "em—at once. He has 
to play the ne of a gentleman who goes around interfering with 
everybody's business, putting everybody right, making young wives 
mind their P's and Q's—with the emphasis upon the (ex) Q’s—get- 
ting proposed to by American heiresses, and having a thoroughly 
good time generally. His name, Kilroy, forms an admirable 
rhyme with Kili joy; but nothing shall make me alter my opinion 
because of a mere rhyme. He is by no means a kill joy, heisa 
jolly good fellow, who prevents Adeline Dennant falling into the 
good old snare of a Platonic love with a gentleman who hovers 
around her with all sorts of pretty speeches on his lips and a badly 
made dress coat on his back. He brings her once again into the 
arms of her husband, and makes everybody happy ever afterwards 
except the audience, who had to get home in a downpour of rain. 


One of the most delightful scenes of an altogether delightful 
is that in which the squire of dames has placed at his feet 

the heart, the hand, and the dollars ofa mostdeliciou: Westerngirl. I 
have done nothing else than frequent the American Exchange ever 
since in the bope of coming across an American beiress with a bank 
book as thick as her accent. I am not likely to be quite so 
fortunate as Mr. Kilroy, for his heiress has only a pretty little 
modification of a vocal peculiarity. But, then, we can’t all be 
Kilroys. The scene was played with consummate art by Miss 
Fay Davis and Mr. Charles Wyndham. Charlie (my familiarity 
this week is accounted for by the fact that I have nodded to 
all these gentlemen in the Strand) Charlie plays through- 
out like the finished artist that he is. Miss Mary Moore looking 


very sweet and pretty, enslaved me once again. In the words of 
the song, “I love her Moore and Moore.” Mr. Bernard Gould was 
not a very impressive lover. Mr. Frank Fenton gave one of the 
most effective bits of pathetic acting I have seen for many a long 
day. Mr. Alfred Bishop as a forgetful old professor dean-oted 
once more how sterling an actor he is. Miss Granville is slways 


| 


Tke revival of The Mikado was another thunderous success, and 
when Gilbert and Sullivan came on hand-in-band, we wept at the 
pathetic spectacle. The carpet has been buried—Damon and 
Pythias have embraced each other, and sobbed on each others 
bosoms, and sworn never to part again—until the next time. In 
fact, I believe they now speak of each other as Gilly and Sully. 


The Mikado came up smiling. It seemed as fresh as it was ten 
years ago. We shouted ourselves hoarse as the dear old dainty 
melodies tinkled through the house once more. We shvok our sides 
at Gilbert’s funniments, and gasped at the daring ingenuity of his 
rhymes. It was al! very exhilarating. The Three Little Maids from 
School haven’t grown a day older, Ko-Ko is still as grateful and 
comforting as ever, Nanki-Poo and Pooh Bah and Pish Tush are as 
interjaculatorily interesting as of yore. Not being a Scotchman, I 
can hardly say that we were making Mik ado about nothing: in 
fact, I shouldn't say it if I were. 


Miss Rosina Brandram was once again the Katisha—the only 
possible Katisha. What a great artist she is; what a singer 
what an actress! Mr. Rutland Barrington once more revelled in 
the humours of Pooh Bah—it is the best thing he has ever done. 
Iam aelave to the Jessie Bond-age—I am shackled by the hand- 
cufis of my adoration. (I am rather proud of that.) The new 
comers were equally successful. Mr. Passmore’s Ko-Ko made us 
cease to regret Grossmith—his fun and high spirits and humour 
were irresistible. Miss Perry was a scrumptious Yum Yum, Miss 
Emmie Owen has made me her debtor for many moments of un- 
alloyed bliss. Mr. Hewson was also excellent. 


Of Liberty Hall at the St. James’s:I will tell you next week. 
GOSSAMEB. 
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UNDER MEDICAL RESTRAINT. 


Tall Party.—* Why, sir, if you were only my own size, invalid as 
I am, I’d—I'd pull your cenfounded nose for you!” 

Ordinary-sized Party.—“ And I, sir—if my medical man hadn't 
strictly enjoined me to avoid excitement—I, sir, at this present 
moment, should be dancing on your chest, sir! ”’ 


NovEMBER 12, 1895. 
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For Refined, Delicate Palates. 


BIRD’S 
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' Enhances the acceptability of every 


Prize Story. 
OUR LOCAL PARLIAMENT. 


Tae taste for things political one day unto us came, 

And straightway every mind was bent on Parliamentary fame: 

We sought the views of Binks, who said: “I've always understood 
The practice of debating is a splendid mental food! 


“ This village of Mughampton, I am forced to frankly own, 
Has not as yet achieved an intellectual renown: 

They call us sleepy-headed Hodge, and say we're beastly dull, 
In fact, to use a recent phrase, “ our cup is nearly full!” 


“ But start a Local Parliament, and gradually you'll find 
A wonderful improvement taking place in every mind ; | 
In oratory some will shine, and plainly I foresee 

That others will acquire the art of lightning repartee ! 


“ And e’en the lighter graces of the Parliamentary ‘ hand’ | 
Will always be forthcoming if there should be a demand ; 
While daring flights of eloquente will animate the whole, 
And to our feast of reason add a timely flow of soul!” 








Binks always gave us good advice; he was a sage indeed, 
At tea-fights and at tableaux he would always take the lead: 
He held that for Mughampton a great future was assigned— 
Which showed an optimistic and a highly sanguine mind. 


We listened to his weighty words, and then, with one consent, 
We'praised him for his counsel, which was sage and excellent; 
Next, with a fire of circulars, each village home we stormed, 

And, full of energy and hope, our Parliament we formed. 


We see, as we go wandering along this earthly vale, 

That man’s ambitions and his hopes oft lamentably fail ; 
And I am bound to tell you, if the question you should press, 
Our Parliament right from the start was not a great success. 


Binks very soon discovered one extremely simple fact— 
The making of a Cabinet requires a deal of tact; 

Your faith in human modesty it somewhat violates 

Wnen for the post of Premier you have twenty candidates ! 


But Binks knew how to deal with men—he was an artful elf, 

To save them disappointment’s pangs, he took the place himself! 
And I’m inclined to think, although I am no partisan, 

As leader of a Parliament there was no better man. 


Yet I’ve a strong opinion, and the same I shall not change, 
He chose his colleagues in a way both wonderful and strange; 
Quite utterly absurd were the appointments that he made— 
He sent our local poet to control the Board of Trade! 


And, furthermore, he gave our sense of decency a wrench 

By placing Mr. Tnaddeus Sims on the Exchequer bench ; 

Sims who has failed at least five times, and a'ways wants a loan; 
He to control the;country’s cash! He can’t control his own! 


He next selected Hiram Baggs as Minister for War,— 
Baggs was the meekest, mildest soul of ail of us by far; 
And just because old Farmer Higgs had never seen the sea, 
He needs must be appointed Lord of the Admiraltee ! 


‘Tis evident a Cabinet of ministers like these 

Mughampton’s Local Parliament could never wholly please ; 

'T were worse than idle to describe that Government as strong— 
Their answers to our questions were imperfect, oor oy wrong! 


- 
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P »stmaster-Ger2ral Blenkiasop invariably looked blue ' 
When asked to state the postal rate to distant Timbuctoo; 
Tien Bags quits lost his love of peace, and oftener than jwas meet 

He mobilised the Army and he ordered out the Fleet! 


The follies of our Cabinet the frequent smile, 
Its shattered fortunes to retrieve, the other to quench, 
Was left to Thaddeus Sims, who sat on the Exchequer bench. 


Sims brought his maiden B in, and said: “‘ When in a fix 
Most Chancellors get out of it by strange financial tricks ; 
That's not my style, sir; though deficit stares me in the face, 
I still contend that taxes are a national disgrace! 


“‘ Our system of taxation, sir, is rotten to the core; 

I'll take off all your taxes, and we shan't have any more ; 
Our institutions necessary—the moneys to maintain 
From contributions voluntary I shall endeavour to obtain. 


That Budget, need I say ? received vociferous applause, 

And all agreed that Sims was great at fiscal laws : ' 
Alas! his triumph was short-lived—it hastened on his fall— 
The voluntary system wouldn't work, we found, at all! 


And when the Ministry resigned, the other side refused 
To take the power their rivals had so flagrantly abused : 
So our Parliament—we now seek milder mental food, 
And everything political is rigidly tabooed ! ex & 
. J. Cox. 


Touch Me Gin ye Daur! 


A Scot, under the nom de plume of “‘ A Worm who has Turned,” 
writes to the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch complaining that on the 
list of subscribers published by the National Telephone Company 
Limited there is the following announcement: “A full list of the 
company’s subscribers in the province of Scotland can be obtained,” 
etc., etc. The Caledonian, as follows, thunders out his grievance : 
“Are Scotsmen to be altogether suppressed? Is Scotland itself 
soon to be a mere suburb of London, and lose its identity, yea, 
even its designation as a country? Will the stolid and bovine 
nicknamed Southerner carry things much further? Not even a 
capital‘ P’! Oh, ye shades of Wallace, Bruce, Burns!” etc. 


Scots wha hae tholed English sneers. 

What's this slicht a body hears— 

That’s pit on the North? Nae fears— 
"Fore we'll hae’t, we'll dee! 

Tel’phone chiel’s in Lunnon braw. 

(Conscience—they've got nane ava!) 

Scotland they a “ province” ca’ 
"Thoot a muckle “ P"’! 


Thus the “ bovine nicknamed " loon— 

Tries his warst tae haud us doon— 

Scotland steek tae Lunnon toon— 
Suppress oor countree ! 

Mind, John Bull, the worm will turn! 

Mind ye Bruce an’ Bannockburn ! 

When the Land o’ Cakes ye spurn 
Oor Thistle jags sairlee ! 


Lads, that’s brose an’ haggis fed— 
Whether Gael or Saxon bred— 
Let it no’ o’ ye be said— 
Southrons’ jibes ye'll dree ! 
Up then, Scots, an’ waur them a’! 
Bauldly ye yer claymores draw ! 
Slash like stoor—'mid bagpipes’ blaw 
Primed wi' barley bree! 














CUSTARD | 
POWDER | 
Absolutely Pure.” 


. Sweet Dish or Fruit. | 
_NO"EGGS REQUIRED. | 





Gadbury’s 


‘‘ The Typical Cocoa of 
| English Manufacture, 


—The Analyst. 
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'The ONLY SCIENTIFIC 
and PALATABLE 
IRON & Coca WINE 
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Frivolets. 


It is always amusing to read of the heroic deeds contained in the 
telegrams (from Madrid sources) about the Cuban war! No 
matter when and where the fight takes place, the cowardly in- 
— invariably outnumber the brave Spaniards by ten to one, 

, by prodigies of valour, defeat them. Just lately, a General 
Something-or-other had his horse shot under him, and his coat 
pierced in eight places. The rebels are improving. We shall soon 
read of them picking off, ata thousand yards, the ears and eye- 
lashes of their ic opponents. 


One telegram joyously announces a brilliant victory in the face 
of fearful odds, and predicts the end of the campaign. The next 
~ desperate, and wants to dispatch 60,000 troops to Cuba. We 

o not know what to believe. Personally, I do not think there is 
such a place as Cuba, and if there is, no war is being carried on 
there at all! 


The medical students have once more covered themselves with 
glory over “ Lyons’ Lambs,” as they did in times past, over Miss 
Kate James. They are the natural protectors, it now appears, of dis- 
tressed beauty, and are going to make it warm for Messrs. Lyons. 
When such a reliable, dispassionate, influential body of men go on 
the warpath, things look very seriousIndeed. 


By-the-bye, there is no truth in the rumour that the medicos in- 
tend taking up the cause of Mrs. Jane Cakebread or Miss Tottie 
Fay. At least, not at present. 


Mrs. Chant isin America. She left her party to fight out the 
licensing question. She showed good judgment at least; but 
“* A terrible spree 
There's sure to be 
When she comes home again! ”’ 


In the meantime we plead guilty to just a little, devilish tinge of 
joy at the fact that the L.C.C. have done the right thing by the 

mpire. It was too much to expect them to break the Palace in 
the same way ; they would have been understood; and to be under- 
stood, as we all know, is to be found out. And that would never 
do! 

Professor Lankester is publishing a new book on Zoology. But 
we can state, on excellent authority, that he has no intention of 
saying anything whatever about his new discovery, the Newtonius 
philobobbycus. That would probably require too much space, and 
might even be unfit to print. 


Jimmee.—‘* I seed 'em fall, I tell yer. 
broke ’is ’ed. I seed it.” 

Chollie (admiringly).—‘“‘ Garn! ’e’d ’ave bin killed!” 

Jimmee.—‘‘ No, he wasn’t; ’e returned ter conscientiousness in 
‘arf an hour, an’ arsked for a pot o’ beer! ”’ 


The Harmsworth expedition is back again. 
Answers | 


Cesar Jenkyns, the captain of the Arsenal football team, who 
was ordered off the field on Saturday last, is no relation to a 
clergyman of the same name in Highgate. 


Fell down thirty foot an’ 


We wonder how it 


Fond Mother.—“I do like to see little Archie on his new bicycle. 
He looks so proud—so confidential ! ” 
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za Wine checks & prevents colds, chills, & lung weaknesses. 
and fnvacipe? 


ABSOLUTELY THE 






New Measures. 


Ir has been suggested to the County Council that the standard of 
capacity shall be altered as follo~s, 
large, we doubt if they will standar—stand it. 


3 drinks make 1 quartern. 

2 quarterns make 1 argument. 

3 arguments make 2 disagreements. 
4 disagreements make 1 quarrel. 

2 quarrels make 1 row. 

2 rows make 1 policeman. 

2 policeman 1 magistrate. 


1 magistrate 
1 clerk 
1 policeman 


2 pots make 1 jaw. 

3 jaws make 1 lushy. 

2 lushes make 1 fuddle. 

2 fuddles make 1 booze. 

2 boozes make 1 nasty. 

2 nasties make 1 ussault on the wife. 

2 assaults make 1 ambulance to hospital. 
1 ambulance ) 
6 policemen j 
1 drunk make 2s. 6d. or 5 days. 


| mate 20s. or 14 days. 


a 


ut though their capacity is 


WHISKY. 


BEER, 


-make 1 drunk and disorderly. 
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The Proprietors offer for Public Competition Prizes | 
respectively of TEN SHILLINGS, SEYEN SHILLINGS | 
AND SIXPENCE, and FIVE SHILLINGS, for, in their | 
opinion, the best three original humourously-written 
Narratives or Descriptions, not exceeding 800 words nor 
less than 500 words. 


The Compositions which gain the respective prizes 
will, at the discretion of the Proprietors, subsequently 
appear in these pages. 


The writings must be legibly written, and only upon 
one side of the paper. The Advertisement of 


JEREZCONA WINE, SHERRYe BITTERS 


must be cut out of the current number of “Fun,” and 
attached to the manuscript submitted to the Editor, 23, 
Bouverie Street, E.C. 


NOTICE. 





























=3) LINCOLN ALBUM. 


Lincoln Postage Stamp Album and Descriptive 
Priced Catalogue (Tenth Edition). Illustrated by 
Engravings of Stamps, and containing Atlas of 16 Co 
Maps, with spaces to hold over ¢,000 Stamps, and giving 
dates, colours, and values of every Stamp, and mar 





values of most of them. The little notes in this Edition 
describing the names of the various —— and 
information will be found very useful. und in cloth, 5% 
post free, 5s. 6d. 
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"Stamps, oblong.. i de ama ¥ tS 
Set of Seven U.S.A. Columbus Stamps, oblong ae 
RT) pete 
ne ng Lincoln Stam uM. New Edition just wi 
Gann, Uoainh te thst pot tron, to Oe ae oe See 


IuuusrmaTep Last or Cuzar SxeTs oF Stamps CueaP Packers oy Stamps, Postace StaMP ALscms 


CRESTS AND Coins, 1606, SENT POST-FREE. 


Please Note the New Address— 


‘per hottie BES per dos. *Y!W. 8. LINCOLN, 2, Holles St., Oxford St., London, W. 
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By THE PARTY ON THE SPOT, 


Wednesday.—Had a good and exciting time in N’ York at the 
Duke of Marlborough’s wedding. Rather a swagger affair, with all 
the buttons on. A very fair show of wedding presents was pooled 
for the happy couple. Something like a bluff at poker; Lily, 
Duchess of Marlborough, planks down a girdle of rubies of fabulous 
value, with bracelets, hair ornaments, etc., to match. Mrs. Vander- 
bilt goes one better with a comprehensive trousseaw and a three- 
times-round pearl necklace which belonged to Catherine of Russia. 
Then the Duke chirps in with a girdle of diamonds, diamond and 
ruby-tipped tiara, etc., and so on, with a Venetian point-lace hand- 
kerchief given by Queen Anne (of whose demise you are probably 
informed) to the celebrated Sarah of Marlborough. There were 
heaps of other things—cabinets, vases, clocks, pictures of historic 
value (the bride carried £200 worth of lace on her fan). Altogether 
my little five-shilling postal order was rather overshadowed, I 
thought. Altogether five show, however, and a sort of thing that 
don’t occur every day. 


When people wed they’re seldom led 
To make such grand display ; 

Such show they bar, because they are 
Not Vanderbilt that way. 


Back in time to welcome King of Portugal ; knew he’d feel lonely 
unless I appeared on the platform; but, after shaking hands 
with him, hurried back to town (left him in good company— Prince 
of Wales, etc.) to help Khama and Mr. Chamberlain to come to an 
understanding at the Colonial Office. Happily, success crowned 
our efforts, and the chief will return to his own !and Kbama than 
ever in his mind. 


Thursday.—Down to the cutlers’ feast at Sheffield. Naturally 
they know how to“ play a knife and fork” in the land of their 
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birth, Had a good feast. Duke of Devonshire “ speeched.”’ 
Said something about this not being a Conservative Government, 
and something about an Eastern Question. Don't understand 
these things myself, but seem to remember something about an 
Eastern Question when I was young. Awfully hackneyed things, 
politics, it seems to me. 


Friday.—Thought I'd take a rest to-day. Cutlers’ feast last 
night—Lord Mayor’s banquet to-morrow night, Dined off a char- 
coal biscuit and a glass of water. 


Saturday.—Busy day. Went Lord Mayoring. Good old 
English custom. Splendid day—good show—lots of fun. Lost 
my purse (nothing in it) and my diamond scarf-pin (paste), but 
did not repine. 


I lost my purse in the surging throng, 
And my scarf-pin followed quickly ; 

But I used no “ language,’’ weak or strong, 
And my smile was far from sickly. 

For the purse lacked coin and the pin was paste, 
And I felt a grand sensation 

As I thought of the words those thieves would waste 
To express exasperation. 


Banquet in the evening. Very nice banquet, and really very 
superior class of people present. More politics. Lord Salisbu 
going very strong. More Eastern Question. As far as I coul 
understand, the Sultan of Turkey has got to mind his eye or his 
nose will be put out of joint. Hope this is a properly political way 
of expressing it. 


Monday.—Ran down to Leicester to see Mr. and Mrs. Asquith 
open a bazaar. Nice town Leicester, but bazaars there (judging 
from this specimen) not much different from other bazaars I’ve seen. 
Some races going on in the vicinity, so left bazaar to Mr. and Mrs. 
A. (thought they could manage without me), and went to the races, 
Had a bit on Martha II., and pulled it off. 

Dropped in at the Royal Geographical Society, and heard some of 
Mr. Montefiore’s paper on the Jackson-Harmsworth Polar Expedi- 
tion. 

Then off to dine with Colonel Gerard Smith at the Imperial In- 
stitute to honour him on his appointment as Governor of Western 
Australia. Honoured him through several courses. 


Tuesday.—Into the City again to-day. With the King of 
Portugal this time. Reception at the Mansion House. Dejunée 
of course—must have something to eat or ceremony not complete. 
Smiles, compliments, enthusiasm, cigars, and home again. Very 
nice people there again—they do these things well in the City— 
Kings, Lords, Royal Dukes, Earls, and all that sort of thing, don’t- 
cherknow, 

In the evening went to the Gaiety with His Majesty. Nice little 
‘Shop Girl” they have there, take my word for it. 

Tue Sporrer. 


Noricz. The Ecitor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
drt accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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rat al 
' hae Tired, dear? Well, why do you walk ? 
eps @ carr loesn’t he ? 
Mrs. Urba “Yes, he Aveps it in the coach house 
The Great Banquet. 
(AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.) 
Tiit Unified Corporation were awaiting their illustrious guests. 


icrce were the yells of the Common Councillors, as they struggled 
with each other for the best places. Horrible was the profanity of 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, as they were tossed hither and 
thither by the unruly mob behind them. Frequent and violent 
were the snatches at the Lord Mayor’s chain of office, and loud 
vere the imprecations of denial as one or other of the Aldermen 


was accused of the attempted robbery. Wonderful was the surprise 
Councillor Rufraf when the mace was found up the back of his 

( ut, and beautiful was the look of innocence that beamed upon 
the face of Councillor Ragtag when he was accused of putting it 
ther Choice, indeed, was the language of AISOeEAN Bobtail when 
{ the clectro-plated jemmy and the bunch of gold skeleton 

that had mn presented to him by the member: of his pr fes- 

na L were the excitement and Cc ynfusi wn when the b! are 

mpets & inced that the guests were beginning to arrive. 

ir and rious were the greetings the ilustrious arrival 
received lord Salisbury and his distinguished confréres were 
vt ed with mingled boos and hisses, varied with occasional 
of **Ciood Ole ’Arcourt!”’’ ‘Ooze yer ‘atter!'’ and ‘ Dahrn 
Ivor | Horder!” The representatives of Science, Art, and 

re not, of course, recognised, and, with an exceptional 

er f ‘(jet ver ‘air cut,’’ received no notice whatever. But when 
Hfer Ma y's Judges were announced a thrill passed through the 


nbly; murmurs of **© lor’!”’ “* Wot did 'e want ter arst them 
for?’ ** Whoi, that’s the ole bloke wot give Bill a lifer!’’ “Oo’er 
irnt yer see as the gints want ter parse ?”’ while 


one particularly brutal-looking Alderman put his hand mechani- 


cally to } neck, whispered grutily, ‘Not Guilty, me Lud,” and 
fainted away. , 

Fortunately, at that moment, the Banquet was announced, or 
there w i have been an awkward pa ise. Thrusting their guests 
aside, with one wild whoop, the nified Corporation bounded 
away, and a nute after nought Me 1 be heard but the smacking 

f Jiy ndt ix f teeth, with occasional shouts of ** Witer'! ’ 


‘Drink fair, Jimmy,” “Keep yer ‘ands 
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Your husband 





Saponaceous. 


WE have various soaps around us, 
In rows, pell-mell, in layers, 
There’s Sunlight and V inolia, 

We now have PEERS a8 mayors. 


Municipal Peers. 


Lorp LonspALE at Whitehaven sits, 

Lord cebe: re rough Liverpool, 

Duke Norfolk’s boss of Sheffield wits, 

At d Zetland reigns at Richmond c sol. 
tipou returns its namesake peer, 

Hothfield’s chief at Appleby, 

Lord Windsor Cardiff doth adhere, 

While Warwick’s Earl fits comely. 

Sutherland sits at Longton proud, 

Beauchamp stalks the Worcester crowd. 


Drop-sical. 


Mrs. Sharptung (to servant).— There, Jane! Now 
you’ve dropped that valuable old china dish and 
smashed it! ”’ 

Servant.—‘‘ I am sorry, mum, for I have a weakness 
for old china.”’ 

Mrs. Sharptung (sarcastically),—‘* Yes; you cere 
tainly don’t seem strong enough to carry it!” 


Bald Verse. 


‘‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,’ 
l:specially a crown devoid of hair, 

For, though your pillow be of softest down, 
It cannot guard it from the wintry air. 


out ’er my pockets!” ‘* Wotch ! ooze got yer wotch! I aint seen no 
wotch !’’ and other small talk of alike nature. 
\t length speech time came on, and the Unified Corporation 

‘ame out as only the elect of a free people can come out. The 
sana of “The Queen"? was hissed down; ‘Her Majesty’s 
Ministers,’ drowned in a torrent of yells and cat-calls; ‘Her 
Majesty’s Judges,” drunk in silence that might be felt, while the 
final word of the Lord Chief Justice’s reply was welcomed with a4 
prolonged sigh of audible relief ; but the toast of the evening was, un- 
doubtedly, ‘‘ Our Bloomin’ Selves!’’ proposed by the Lord Mayor, 
and replied to by the whole strength of the company. Cries of 

‘Good ole Stooert!’’ rent the air, while the personal jewellery of 

the c — uny changed hands with a rapidity that was little short of 

Larvello 

"After that chaos reigned supreme: one by one the frightened 

uests slipped quietly away; while the night was made horrible 
‘the shrieks of alcoholic rage, and the ribald choruses raised by 
an inebriated but unified and duly-elected Corporation. 

‘‘Curious,’”’ remarked the Lord Chief Justice, as he drove home 
with Wemick Jaggers, @.C. ‘‘ Very curious, indeed, but somehow 
[ seem to have sen all those fellows before.”’ 

‘Indeed! said Jaggers, ‘‘ I was just aboul to make the same 
remark.”’ 

And silently the twain thought over the benefits and beauties of 
popularly-elected bodies. 


From a Constant Subscriber. 


Dear Mr. Fun,—As a decent man with a growing family, I 
write, in the interests of morality, to inquire if you consider it 
proper for the august lady at the head of our nation—a nation, 
Sir, upon whose en ipire, T am ppcieng: the sun never sets—to 
behave in the way it is reported she does? A contem mporary an- 
lounces: ‘* The Queen wears nothing but black gloves.” 

To say nothing of decency, such a “garb must be rather cool this 
weather.—Your old admirer, X. Y. Z. 


A SAILOR always reminds {us of a hen when we see him—in the 
itch WAYVe 
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MORE JEALOUSY 
Lord Dudley.— She sings like some bird.” 
Lady Elizabeth.— Yes, like a screech-owl, probably.” 


Our Review Column. 


Messrs. C. W. FaLKNER AND Co., of Jewin Street, artistic colour 
printers, have forwarded to us a choice selection of their new 
Christmas cards, printed in black and white and colour. The 
pictures upon some of the cards, the latter being beautifully em- 
bossed, in Louis Seize style,are minature photogravures of exquisite 
beauty and distinctness. Especially those of the landscape order, 
depicting mountain, lake, and fell, are very charming. We have 
seen no cards like these as yet, and the commendation they have 
acquired already is amply corroborated by their general appear- 
ance. The price brings them within the range of any purse, be the 
contents ever so slender. The calendars and wall pockets are very 
pretty. The latter's loveliness will brighten the dullest of drawing- 
room walls. This enterprising firm also provide some new games 
for the winter evenings. ‘ Quoits”’ is old friend ‘‘ Tiddley Winks,” 
but of much more difficult development. ‘ Skitto"’ is a game 


fraught with considerable merit, and requires delicate skill to 
accomplish a win. The new Parliamentary game, ‘“ House of Com- 
mons,’’ is quite up to date, and will afford endless Fun and amuse- 
ment. This game is a complex arrangement, partaking of Draughts 
and Chess, in its innate conception. The tyro will acquire the art 
of passing or rejecting ‘‘ Measures” or “ Bills’’ with ease and 
enjoyment. Considering the price is only one shilling, every little 


Libera] and every little Conservative should have it. 


Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons, 35, Paternoster Row, have published 
a very nice book for children, price one shilling, entitled ‘* Tommy 
at the Zoo.”’ It is full of coloured illustrations of the various 
zoological denizens, and will not fail to interest, instruct, and 
delight the occupants of the nursery. 

The Badminster Magazine of Sports and Pastimes, for November, 
has some interesting articles upon foxhunting, shooting, racing, 
football, etc. Longmans, Green, and Co. publish this delectable 
magazine. 

he November number of the Century Illustrated Magazine 
commences a new volume. The illustrations are quite up to the 
mark, and the paper and printing most excellent 

St. Nicholas, for young folks, conducted by Mary Maples Dodge, 
begins a fresh volume with the November issue. The natural 
history matter is delightful. Macmillan and Co. are the publishers 
of both these monthilies. 

The Windsor Magazine for November announces that arrange- 
ments have been made under which Mr. Hall Caine has agreed to 
write his next great work in The Windsor Magazine only. 

The Country House, &@ magazine for town and country readers, is 
a nice little magazine. Mr. Grant Allen is contributing The Luck 
of Kamouska. There is a fine description and portrait of the Right 
Hon. Henry Chaplin, M.P. ‘* How to create Small Holdings” 1s 
written by Sir Robert Edgoumbe. There also appear writings by 
other well-known authors. The illustrations are very good, prin- 
cipally from the pencil of Starr Wood. G. 8. Lloyd, Finch Mason, 
and others. 
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She.—** Now, Mr. Phunker, I expect you to show me a lead!” 
Mr. P.—“‘ Oh, no—no—no! My motto is always ‘ Ladies first,’ ye know.”’ 


“i 
The Eastern Question—Answered. | EUROPE :— 





Look you, how he raves, and tears, 
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| EUROPE :— | Passions all to tatters now ; 
ui mae a pay state of be | “ Europe's conceit's weak,” he swears, 
i Tis no g to sue, wi m; Says “it little matters now!” 
i Totes * $7 ang gute | Gump your nettle now, my lord, 
; at am o with him Nought but force is real with him 
i Oh, he is a precious youth! Busope’s conceit must afford, 
48h Life is one long trick to him. Many ways to deal with him. 
+ 6 Te If you’d teach the Turk a truth | 
r ut ; You must take a stick to him. | SALISBURY :— 
ha ee SALISBURY :— | Madam, you will see anon 
He ef Madam, we are all agreed, g That we pote pg of it. 
O84 Leave us then to quiet him. a your ry shy: : gone, 
Bia be For, though England took the lead, L hit we Fre e thick of it. 
Ki, m All now cry out “ Fie!" at him. [ o cv and stamp and swear, 
it Mi | What though Rumour rampant is, A Thi a on us, 
4 ait Though the air’s with thunder full ! "While ho thi oth he prepare 
WEY Sen ent atone ile he thinks he frightens us. 
He Positively wonderful. 
| . EUROPE :— 
Hd ene cuhaall Thanks, my lord, your sterling sense 
Well, my lord, I’m very glad Comfort gives, no doubt of it! 
PPh cen te + posi or - Though the complication’s dense 
y You must pull me out of it. 
Best of all appliances. Eastern Cradilen ? let them ask, 
Roast your Turkey if you will; Stir my pride and nettle it ; 
' Cave though (to Latin it)— Gentlemen, ’tis now your task 
Make your fire of friendship—still Once for all to settle it 
Don’t put all the fat in it. . 
SALISBURY :— SALISBURY :— 
Madam, we shall step with care ; Madam, on that we’re agreed, 
Watch, and all the rest of it, Now we go to quiet him! 
“ pm pagt he pet " _ badge we wear, Not ye Tt takes the lead, 
We shall get the best of it. , All alike cry “ Fie” at him. 
No impatient finger thrust And though Rumour rampant is, 
In the Turkey pie at all ; Though the air’s with thunder full, 
If divided well, it must Europe’s unanimity’s 
Be enough to diet all. Positively wonderful. 
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THAT TURK AGAIN. 


SALISBURY TO EUROPE.—“ MADAM, WE ARE ALL AGREED; LEAVE US THEN TO QUIET HIM.” 
(For Cartoon Verses, see page 204.) 
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If report speaks true—but report is such a fearful liar, generally 
—Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is about to discard his patronymic, 
under which he has won fame and fortune, and is to be known in 
future as simple Henry Arthur. Why, goodness alone knows, 
Jones is not a bad name—in fact, from statistics it seems quite 
popular! At least, it isan honest name! Soon we shall read, if 
this sort of thing gets popular :— 

“William Schwenk’s opera Mikado has been revived, with 
great success.”’ 

“Arthur Wing, the famous playwright, is engaged on a new 
comedy, entitled ‘The Fourth Mrs. ’Arris.’’’ 

‘‘ Jerome Klapka’s play, ‘The Fall of Jane Allright,’ is a delight- 
fully pure romance.”’ 


The Duke of Marlborough is married—poor boy! (It is the 
fashion to run down marriage, and F’wn has a reputation to keep 
up). Sois Miss Vanderbilt—-poor girl! They have, indeed, a hard 
struggle before them—but they married for love, and but—love is 
the thing that comes out best! We are glad they are really 
married—we honestly are: but we did not want to know how much 
it cost! And they did not manage it so very economically after 
all! They had nothing to brag about in their balance sheet. 

The wedding cost £400,000. And, what made the whole thing so 
refined and un-snobbish was that this fact was carefully published 
in every paper—or nearly every paper. One morning we would 
find the bridegroom had given each bridesmaid a priceless jewel ; 
next day we would read the bride’s mama had spent a fortune on a 
safety pin. After that, the bridegroom had bought a new pair of 
trousers set in diamonds, or Miss Vanderbilt had a special train of 
solid gold made for her honeymoon travelling. After that, the 
happy pair went away in the golden train, and ate rubies with 
oyster sauce, and drank champagne, at a guinea a drop, from 

riceless bowls. After that—well, after that the dark! And a good 


Job, too! 


And, to the eternal disgrace of the British name, while America 
is thus throwing jewellery about, a Princess of the Blood Royal, 
our well-beloved Maud of Wales, is about to marry a Prince of 
Denmark, and she has not published a word as to the cost! They 
are going to be married quite like a lady and a gentleman, in fact! 
Hats off to Princess Maud! A princess we English are full 
proud of! 


When we were married, we did the whole thing for eleven pound 
odd. But we could not get that published! 


Dear old Rev. W. J. Jenkins is great sport! He, with the now- 
converted Cakebread, gave more ‘‘ copy ”’ to tired journalists than 
any other two people on record. His latest exhibition of Christianity 
has been to thrust his housekeeper out of the house, and then throw 
her goods after her. 


The latest American invention is the ‘‘ Thermophone,” an instru- 
ment to measure the temperature in places inaccessible to man. 
They find that the temperature at the bottom of a well of great 
depth is greater than it is at the top. We wonder what heat will 
be registered if they try to take the temperature of the bottomless 
pit ? 

A traveller in Armenia was recently stopped by 300 Armenian 
women, who threw themselves on their knees at his feet an@ in- 
formed him that their husbands were dead. It is a queer experi- 
ence for a poor unprotected male! But there seem to be New 
Women even in Armenia. However, the man says he ran away ; 
which, though it sounds improbable at first sight, is easily believed 
when one considers the ineffable ugliness of Armenian ladies. 


TIGRINE AMENITIES. 
Ist Lady.—* Have you ever seen the Lord Mayor’s Show, 
darling ?"’ 
2nd ditto (absently).—‘* Yes, darling—scores of times.” 
1st ditto (sweetly).—* I thought so, darling.” 


An old Scotch laird, at a dinner, once had to propose the toast of 
‘‘The Queen,” and not being a free speaker was sore perplexed as 
to what he should say. At last, feeling the eyes of all upon him, 
he broke out, slowly :-— 

‘‘ Och, aye! whal wull we say aboot the Queen? Wull, she a 
decent enough body—and a loyal subject! MHere’s to the Queen!” 


Humour Down Our Court. 


Small Boy (to the lady who keeps the chandler’s shop down 
our court).—“* If you please, Mrs. Kinker, will you lend me a 
match ?” 

Mrs. Kinker.—“ Lend you.a match,eh? Well, here you are— 
bring it back when you’ve done with it.” 


She.—** You know I feel sure he’s quite mad, he goes on in such 
an extraordinary manner, but he’s awfully rich, you know—owns 
gold mines in Africa, and all that sort of thing.” 

He —‘* I see—a sort of ‘ Balmy’ Barnato.”’ 


The Game He Was Playing. 


WE had missed him for some time, and, after searching all over 
the steamboat, at last found him in a remote corner lying on his 
back and looking very pale and limp. ‘ Hello! ’’ we said, ‘‘ what's 
this game your playing ?”’ 

‘‘ Hide and sick,” he murmured faintly. 
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STOPPING THE TRAFFIC. 

It is this sort of thing that gives a gilt-edged glory to the police- 
man’s lot, and makes a mere V.C. feel that jie has never had @ 
man’s chance in life! 
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Why, she’s only got ten halls 
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me, I’ve thought nothing of sixty 
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'.days is something awful! 















d won't be able to support me much longer. 
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t like to see a tender child out a night like 


Can’t afford to cab it all the evening. 








“Look here, Wife, you’re getting too old for the boards 


Tilda.” 
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popular dramatists of the day to point to as an excuse? Two 
women love the same man, unknown to each other. Consequently, 
in speaking of him they never by any chance mention his name. 
It is little things like this that show us that the stage can never 
hold more than a cloudy mirror up to nature. One of the ladies 
has been waiting for the gentleman for along time, and when he re- 
turns, he—a la Gilbert’s Sweethearts—remembers nothing of the old 
love, but pays sedulous addresses to the new. Unlike Gilbert’s Sweet- 
hearts, the old love remains theold love, andiscastaside. The dialogue 
is excellent, sometimes very excellent. It is pathetic and bright in 
turns, and Mr. Davies certainly seems to have the true knack cf 
comedy writing. Miss Mona Oram—a very charming young 
actress—is very simple and sweet as Mildred, the old love; Miss 
Doris Templeton, Mr. John Buxton, and Mr. W. J. Robertson are 
all more than ordinarily admirable. 














GOSSAMER, 





I witnessed the performance of Liberty Hall, a four-act comedy by 
Mr. R.C.Cartoa. What acharming actress is Miss Evelyn Millard ! 














THe Rivals have appeared at Court, and their presentation Was a Her Blanch Chilworth is nobility profound. Poor old lovable Mr. 
most successful one—most. The old comedy has all the bouquet Podman, making the best of the inevitable, is played by Mr. E. M. 
of old wine, and the play, to keep up the simile, needs no bush, or Robson in a manner unsurpassable. The Amy Chilworth of Miss 
bushel either for the matter of that, for it is not likely that the Furtado Clarke is sweetly engaging. Her smile is bewitching, and 
light of Sheriden’s wit will be in any way hidden. It was a treat apparently the cause of the Hon. Gerald Harringay’s ardent attach- 
to sit out a play once more where the scenes change without the ment. The latter is played by,Mr. Allan Aynesworth perfectly. The : 
curtain dropping, and where there are six whole acts. The good appearance of Crafer, an exasperating slavey and drudge of the 
front cloth came as @ regular tonic; it is pleasant renewal of an modern day kind, requires no commendation. I know the character 
old —— to be undecided whether the actors are going to fall at home only too well. I should have liked to have punched that 
over the footlights or through the si Street in Bath.” Mrs. Mala- Crafer. Miss Moulliott makes up and plays this part to the life. The | 
prop’s Malapropisms were partly Sheridan’s and partly Mrs. John Whist Party, played by Podman and Briginshaw, Mr. Hickson and 
Wood's; but this blend from the Wood was of very excellent Miss Hickson (brother and sister), sends one into fits of laughter. 
flavour, and we enjoyed it very much. Sheridan, in drawing Go and see Miss Hickson spread out her skirt, as only an 
the character of Mrs. Malaprop, had the gift of prescience. antiquated maiden can, when taking her seat at the whist 
He foresaw the Trafalgar Square spouter, to whom the table. 1 nearly split my sifes over that. Me. F- Kinsey 
y ‘Well, I’m putrified”’ will forcibly appeal as an expression of Peile and Miss Winifred Dolan play these parts, respectively 
Tt indignation. The Rivals was capitally acted all round—especially inimitably. Briginshaw, played by Mr. H. H. Vincent, is rd 
4 by Mr. William Farren—as wholesome as Farren-aceous food; Mr. inflated successful tradesman, and consequently an arrogant bully, 
mi (quite the) Cheese-man ; Mr, Brough—upon whose youthful Brough at least Briginshaw so proclaims. Binks, Podman’s shop boy, is 
if (only he pronounces his name ‘' Bruff ’) has descended the talents exceedingly well played by Master Jones. This youngster plays 
BE of his family, and Mr. Arthur Williams. 1 place the mark of the quite unostentatiously, and in manner displaying a thorough grasp 
F very best Brand on Thomas's Sir Lucius. Miss Nancy Noel looked of the business in hand. Mr. Pendrick, a solicitor, is not of the 
mi like a little Christmas fairy as Lydia—which “joke ’’ you will un- Tulkinghorn nature, but an up-to-date aristocratic professional 
mH derstand if you are a French scholar. Miss Raye’s Julia was not man, a forensical part rendered by Mr. Arthur Royston. Mr. 
a particularly bright; Mr. Nye Chart was quite a correct guide to the Frank Dyall’s Luscombe must also be mentioned favourably. The 
if part of Fay, and Miss Hudspeth was a dainty Lucy. life and soul of the piece centres in Mr. George Alexander’s Owen. 
ah Gentleman Joe at the Prince of Wales’s is quite as Joevial as This gentleman’s manner is consistent throughout the whole 
i 7: ever, although one need not lay too much stress upon its gentle- comedy. His masterly style of action impresses the entire house. 
e if manliness. A dose of Trilby has been added to the strange decoc- His words are given in their fullest integrity. It is a pleasure to 
a tion; the visible effects of which are very marked. They call it listen to him. I enjoyed the performance, and it appeared every 
i | “A Trilby Triflet,”” which has a distinct Arthur Robertsonian ring. one else did, from the applause I heard. The title of the comedy 
ih Arthur as Svengali is very funny without being anything like is unsuggestive and unappropriate. It is difficult to hit upon a 
if Svengali, and Miss Kitty Loftus skylarks merrily as Trill-by. title succintly comprehensive for the comedy, as the subject is 
; ‘We're all in love with Trilby’’ is a particularly taking song; in Nobility taking a back seat for a time. The pathos and humour 
‘| fact, I took it away with me, and it worried me all night. The flow naturally. All London—nay, the whole country—should 
| eat i popularity of Gent, Joe—I call it Gent. Joe as being more appro- endeavour to see this play. It’s natural, and one goes away feeling 
tay —_ to the piece—shows absolutely no signs of decreasing. The quite reconciled to one’s lot in life, whatever that may be. 
th: *rince of Wales’s is full every night. 
i The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown at Terry’s is going so . 
strong and well that the Fi Rcsda have produced a new one- Not all Paid up Yet. 
act piece by Hill Davies, An Old Garden, as an additional attrac- Mr. Richly.— Are Miss Shiner’s teeth her own, do you know ?”’ 
tion. It is a pretty little play anda sad one; and if the plot is Miss Envi.— Partly; she’s getting them on the instalment 
not particularly original, has not the author the example of many sg ystem.”’ 














PROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS”’ is not satisfactory, please 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis” 
do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 
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| Meanwhile, in the words of a once favourite song, that servant 
“ng maid can sing :— | 
ve Oh, Margarine, oh, Margarine, 
ro If you disagree with me whatever shall I do? 
ies And she could conclude with a slight alteration of the immortal 
re- words of Gilbert :— 
ld | Awfully, awfully utter 
“a Is this substitute for butter. 
in | 
cf Up-to-Date Army Culture. 
* Sergeant.—“ I’ve got to report Jones to you, sir.” 
an Captain.— What's up?" 
| Sergeant.—-‘‘ The men in his room were subscribin’ for a copy 
| of ‘Trilby,’ and Jones was treasurer of the fund. He can’t account 
| for the money!” 
by | Captain.—‘‘ Um—aw! Tell Jones not to offend in that fashion 
da! ae ; |  egain, or he’ll get into hot water!” 
ot WE have another nice little little war on hand. Itis Ashantee | 
‘a this time. I only hope that we shall have nocause for sackcloth— : 
ni and—Ash-antee. If the King would only apologise, there is yet time | A Slip. 
1d to return to the status quo (Ash)antee bellum. | Friend (to doctor).—‘* You seem frightfully busy of late; regularly 
h- * * ** | Yun off your legs.”’ 
ne Oh war, and oh war, | Doctor (thoughtlessly).—" Yes, it's killing werk !”’ 
1e Can the black King’s senses be ? | 
er een pe ae roan raga ty | Poor Mrs. Malaprop! We really feel sorry for her. Only yester- 
aut ou give him (Ash an’) tea. | day she said in our hearing: ‘‘Oh! I do so like the smell of the 
1€ | He lives in stately wigwams | odious burning pustules, they are just like insensh.”’ 
id As cosy as can be, It was a long while before we guessed she meant odorous pastiles 
r. But soon he won’t have any, and incense. 
n Not even A-shanty, 
- * x *k THERE was an old person of Chiswick, 
J Mr. Bucalossi, the popular composer, having done me the | Who lived upon ointment and physic. 
? honour of asking my permission to set some of my humble Fun | If ever he eats meat, 
b verses to music, I have determined to inflict my muse upon you | : Which we think a treat, ; aie ws 
i more often, in the hope that Sullivan or Verdi, or any young person You may take my word for it he ¢s sick. 
like that, should care to try his hand. My muse will seek to amuse 
you with some more words for muse-ic :— INQUIRER is informed a costermonger need not possess a barrow- 
P tone voice for bawling the nature of his wares. 
’ * + * 
‘ A SONG. | | 2s hal —_ - 
e Come back o’er the sea, my dearest, | | NOTIGE. 
le I am alone; 
e Ah, come back to me, my lost love, | 
" I will atone : 1 | The Proprietors offer for Public Competition Prizes 
) I love you, I love you, my dear one, | | respectively of TEN SHILLINGS, SEVEN SHILLINGS 
y I shall love you for ever and aye, _ | AND SIXPENCE, and FIVE SHILLINGS, for, in their 
y I walt and + Rege for your coming at opinion, the best three original humourously-written 
4 In spite of that cruel Good-bye. D inti 
: Is my dreaming in vain, wiil your true heart Narratives or Descriptions, not exceeding 800 words nor 
: | Not echo the grief of mine own ? less than 500 words. 
l Be pitiful, oh, my dearest, The Compositions which gain the respective prizes 
. Ta OS will, at the discretion of the Proprietors, subsequently 
Do you not know, my lost love 
: Over the wat appear in these pages. 
j you = wes pi sweet longing, | The writings must be legibly written, and only upon 
The ceaseless and wearying paia 
That comes when the life-love is shattered, one side of the paper. The Advertisement of 
And only the tears remain ? | 
Am I only the slave to the lost hours, HOVIS BREAD AND BISCUIT 
While you from their bondage are free ? | | 
— * * . T° S 
. ‘“ ” 
| Mr. Lane, the magistrate, told a servant girl whosaidthatshe | | must be cut out of the current number of “Fun,” and | 
had been “sacked” because she declined to eat margarine instead =| attached to the manuscript submitted to the Editor, 23, 
| of butter, that margarine may be eatenifthere is nothing deleterious | | Bouyverie Street, E.C. | 
init. Quite so. | eaten SCT ar ci = 
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For Refined, Delicate Palates. 
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© | | CUSTARD | «mrp 
| | ypical Cocoa of | 
| | English Manufacture, a . aia ation tor 0 





Platinold, &. ld everywhere. 


POWDER | 


vis"? Enhances the acceptability of every 
Sweet Dish or Fruit. | 


NO EGGS REQUIRED. | 


(As in many 
of the so-called 
“Pure” Foreign 

Cocoas.) 
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Absolutely Pure.” 
—The Analyst. 


Bole Manufacturers : 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 


London Office: St. George's House, Eastcheap, B.6 
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THE BODEGA COMPANY Lid 


Wine and Spirit Importers and Merchants, 




















Agencies :-— 


LONDON : 
The Arches, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
37, Hereford Road, Bayswater. 
62, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gaze. 
158, Stroud Green Road, Crouch Hill, N. 
17, The Parade, Cricklewood. 


Branches :— 


LONDON: 


42, Glasshouse Street, Regent Street, W. 
2, Bedford Street, Strand, WC. 
5 and 6, Backlersbury, ide, E.C. 
72, Mark Lane, E.C. 
$6 and 87, Bishopsgate St. Within, E.C 
Cowper’s Court, Cornhill, EC. 
37, Coleman Street, B.C 
45, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BIRMINGHAM : 


York Passage and High Street. 
18, Temple Stceet. 





BIRMINGHAM: 
17, Temple Row and Bradford Passage, 
Corporation Street. 


MANCHESTER: 120, Great Hampton Street. 
Commercial Buildings, Cross Street. 
LIVERPOOL : HASTINGS: 
ll, Dale Street. 24 and 25, Robertson Sireet. 
EDINBURGH: 
7, South St. Andrew Street. GLASGOW: 
11, South Exchange Place 
DUNDEE: St. George’s Cross. 
3, Murraygate. 225, New City Road. 
BRIGHTON: Coating Coon. 
10, Ship Street. 183, North Street. 
Kent Road. 
RYDE: 
74, Union Street. Also at 
DUBLIN: MANCHESTER 
Commercial Buildings, Dame Street. And elsewhere. 
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66 ” 
The BODEGA system of business has been established more than 
a quarter of a century. 





The opportunity of tasting the Company’s shipments in the Original 

Casks, at reasonable prices per sample glass, enables customers to 

familiarise themselves with Wines which are pure, and therefore 
wholesome. 
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Head Offices: 88, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., London. 


Telegraphic Address: “BODEGA, LONDON.” 
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“Ocn NELLIE ee to eee Oo ented GRaeaases 

a favourite she is Farren away the most popular 

known. It was a wonderful sight, the packed house, the cheering 
performance 


om that body wanted 
compliment to pay the programme to say everybody it 
pd sed but that’s the fact, and, truly, nothing became it half so 
as its 

Nannie, the opening item of the programme, was most unfortu- 
nate. It was a serious, a very serious piece, but it was really 
quite as laughable as the burlesque that followed. Mr. T. G. 
Warren is the author; he has done much good work, but Nannie 
would Warren’t him in giving the drama a rest. We were taken 
down to Devonshire, if you please, and there we were shown a 
young lady born of poor bat honest parents, who had educated her 
above her station, and unsettled her head generally, so that she 
might become the heroine of a two-act “comedy.” She is, of 
course, beloved by the stalwart young fisherman—that always hap- 
pens ; equally, of course, she will not have anything to say to him, 
but bestows her young affections on the bold bad young man from 
London, who makes love to her, but tells her the good old chestnut 
that their marriage must be a secret one because of his stern 
parents, who wish him to make a wealthy marriage. We know that 
re comes from Dickens—and Dickens knows how many 

ers. 

We are given a foretaste of the tragedy—the terrific tragedy— 
that is about to , by the young lady’s fond father informing 
us that be will go blind, per the doctor’s orders, if he receives a 
shock. Exit the heroine and the bold bad man. Enter the Shock, 
and Quick Cartain. 

In Act II. the snow is on the ground. To talk about the un- 
certainty of the British climate is a calumny; I have noticed that 
it invariably snows when the deeply-wronged heroine returns— 


; it seems a 





Norice.— The Editor will not be answertble for any contributions, artistic or literary 





and others ; but, 


y, it hardly contrasts sufficiently with the 
that was to follow for it to make a model curtain-raiser for 
Modal Trilby. 


most brilliant things in tra 
wit is none the less 


with a certain amount of other assorted emotions. Kate Creegen, 
the heroine, is certainly a very forward minx, and it is all her fault 
that poor Philip gets into such a q . The way she leads 
that poor young man on—well, there, it is positively indelicate. 
And it is a very good thing that the curtain does fall on Act One. 
The cast is a fine one, and includes, besides those I bave men- 
tioned, Messrs. James Fernandez, Hamilton Knight, and Clark, 
and Miss Florence West. 
GossaMEB. 


Mrss Frornesce Sr. Jonm has been enw, ge og to play 
and sing the part of Sylvia in A Bric-d-Brac Will, at the Lyric 
Theatre. 


Bread-and-Scrape. 
ing-House Keeper ( ).—"* Isn"t there butter on 
your bread, Mr. Wittle? You appear to be eyeing it very discon- 


tentedly.” 
Boarder.—“ There may be, madam; bat, if so, there's too much 
bread on the butter!” 








, spontaneously sent in. No coniributions can be returned 


unless accompanted by a stamped and aidressed envelope. 
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PERFECT. LOVE.”’ 


and not a wry word have we had.”’ 





have a wrong word, I'll swear it would come from you.” 
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The Li(t)terary Amateur. 


A Literary AmATevR am I, I beg to state, 

And every book I chance to read, I promptly imitate, 
No matter who the author be, I pameopenee his style, 
From Emerson to Dickens, and from Cowper to Carlyle. 


nth nce OEE Sh te a 
Be 


ge os 
Site ee me 
te» diet, saline omanamanie, 
siecle . 
-* > 


My Rudyard Kipling soldiers are considered rather fine, 
At problems d la Sarah Grand I eminently shine, 

Of second-hand adventures, too, I have a goodly store, 
Outriding Haggard in my plots, and Stephenson in gore. 
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I thought my talents pointed to supremacy in verse, 
For though iny rhymes are sometimes bad, my prose is often worse, 
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}  . A New Complaint. 

{| ° « Barnett,—“What’s become of N r. 

Jones? I haven’t seen him on--his 

‘) bicycle lately. “Has he given it up?” 
ited Mrs, “Smith.—“ Well, ’e's laid ‘up, 


FUN a ' ad ; NOVEMBER 26, me | 


sir.” f. 
Barnett.—“ Tl? “What's the matter 

with him?” 

~- « Mrs, Smith,‘ Well, the doctor says | 

as ’ow ’e thinks it’s pneumatic gout.” 





7 f ,. A New Nationality. 
The Servant Girl (relating anecdotes 























| about a former lodger).—‘t He. was a 
As funpy. man, he was! Used to have 











eo ~ 


First Irish Farmer.—“ Mike, my boy, it’s thirty years since we first knew each other, 
Second Ditto.—‘ Right ye are, entirely, Phelim. Thirty years it is; and if we did 


First Ditto.—“ Ye are a liar, and not honest to say it. So teke that, ye spalpeen! ” enraged ratepayers. 














| i} | “soups made without meat in ’em. And 
you should ‘a seen that man eat beans!” 











[ Towler.—‘‘ Perhaps he was a vege- 
f | tarian.”’ 
WH The Servant Girl.— Very likely. I 
| | know he was a foreigner of some sort.”’ 
\ 
\ | 
\ . ie ' , 
\\ | That American Girl Again. 


Our Poet.— It appears to me that 
Browning had a keener insight into the 
depths of the human soul than any 
| poet, excepting Shakespeare.”’ 


The American Girl (with enthusiasm). 
—‘* Yes, there were no flies on Brown- 
ing.”’ 





THe (H)’eRRING YACHT, AND THE 
BicHAaM, @.C.—The excuses offered by 
Bigham, Q.C., for forensically appel- 
lating the plaintiff and his crew as a 
“‘ pack of scoundrels’ are very curious 
and physchically interesting. The said 
Bigham, Q.C., acknowledges that the 
icthuous aroma exuded when The 
Herring crossed his path excited his 
—— pagilistio proclivities uncontrollably, 

and brought about a deviation of scent. 
| Mr. Justice Mathew sent the _ said 
Bigham, Q.C., to Coventry, and the jury 
approved, and gave The Herring 
damages. So much for Bully Bigham, 
Q.C., you see. 





THe LatEest«BaNG FROM THE BIG 
Drum.—The re-building of London by 
the UNEMPLOYED, including Dr. Parker, 
ultimately lynched by exasperated and 


So tried to gain Parnassus clothed as Browning for disguise, 
But found, alas! his mantle was too Jurge to fit my size. 


My work is never published, but I laugh at vulgar fame, 

The consciousness of genius will uphold me just the same, 

And “publishers, my dear, are rogues; I know their tricks and 
ways, 

’Tis Influence, not Talent, that is needed now-a-days.” 


So year by year I scribble on, my paper by the quire 
Fills every corner in the house, yet still I never tire, 
It is my hobby and my pride, to think at least I can, 
Describe myself in private as A Literary Man ! 
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Exercise. 


Mrs. Gulph.—“ Do you give your dear, 
darling doggie woggie any exercise ?”’ 

Mrs. Nulph.—“ Ob, certainly not. I 
couldn’t think of making the sweet pet 
exert himself! But, in spite of all my 
scoldings, he will jump on a stool some- 


17? 


Piping Hot. 


Father.—“* You ought to be ashamed 
of your reckless extravagance. Here 
you've been and squandered a cool 
hundred in less than a week, confound 

ou!” 

' Son.— Egad, sir, you needn’t blame 
me for spending a cool hundred. It was 
hot enough to burn a hole through my 
darned pockets, anyhow!” 


Unanswerable. 


Gaol Clerk.—‘* What religion are 
ou?” 
Six-Months-Hard (gloomily).—‘‘ Nove, 


sir. Hif I ’ad some I wouldn't be ’ere!’’ 


He Would Know Him 
Again ! 


Officer.—‘* Why didn't you salute me, 
sir?” 

Sandy (a recruit).— I’ve jist jined, 
man, an’I didna’ ken it was neeceesary! ’’ 

Officer.—‘* You must salute me when 
you seeme. You’ll know me again?”’ 

Sandy.—“ Oo aye, sir, I’d ken that 
muckle, queer nose o’ yours amang 
fifty!” 
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I calls it a downright impersition. 
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AFTER THE TABLE D’HOTE. 
Mrs. ’Arris (in high dudgeon, to Maitre d’ Hotel).—*‘ Don’t tell me, yer good-for-nothin’ man ! 


(Ezewnt.) 
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’Ere’s me an’ my ‘usband come all the way to Ostend, an’ 
| not ser much as a bit o’ Rabbit to be seen nowheres—a thing as I’m so partial to, too. It’s a 
Come out on it, ’Arris!”’ 





A Fugueitive Symphony in G, by Bach 


Bored. 


Last Fragment from a Bach Number. 


Father.—‘' Ough, Flough ! 
broughke theigh teigh-pot | ”’ 


Yeugh naughty cheighld! 


Yeugh 


Up-to-Date Daughter.— Gough teugh bleighzes!”’ 


F'.— Hough nough ! 


Reughdeness ! 
with meigh sheugh !” 


U-t-D. D.—* Firghst catch yeughr hare! 
though, yeugh’r baughld! And yeughr feight are teugh 


such a feight.” 
F'.— Cheighld! 
galloughs!”’ 
U-t-D.D.—“ Then augh revoir! 
clughb on theigh weigh. Beigh-beigh!”’ 
F’.—** Dacum |” 
U-t-D. D.—“ Sweighring ! 
Dunnough Wheighre Eigh Are.’’) 


Baghd man!” 


Eigh will beight yeugh 


Beigh theigh weigh, 
ough for 


Yeugh are goughing straight teugh theigh 
Eigh'll caughll in at meigh 


(Exit, singing “‘ Eigh 


Solo in D major, by Papa. 


Witw1am Ross, 16, was charged with writing letters threatening 
to murder Mrs. Eveline Brookes (a widow) and Mrs, Amy Fisk (a 


widow). 


He pleaded perusal of halfpenny papers. 


Oh, William Ross! Oh, William Ross! 
What trouble you are bringing—— 

You’ve made the Widow Brookes quite cross, 
With your crude composed ink-slinging ! 


You’re partial to the widows, Bill, 


And to them send confessions, 


Who, reading same, you mad’em thrill 


To meet you at the Szssions. 


Abandon that halfpenny dreadful trash, 
'@Pernicious, mind-cramming matter, 
Don’t threaten to settle a poor widow’s hash, 


Or her brains, if she’s got ’em, to scatter. 


The Song of the Atkinses. 


Anp O for peace’s halcyon days, 
We heard a craven ory ; 

But give to us the warward ways, 
Beneath Bellona’s eye! 

Beneath Bellona’s eye, my boys, 
Our spirits, sporting free, 


Shall heavenward soar on wings of war, 


As we sail to Ashantee ! 


In “ pleasing land of Drowsyhed ’ 
Let him who loves it live; 


But radiant dreams of blood-fields red 


To us our life-blood give. 


To us our life-blood give, my boys, 


And, glorying to foresee 
Our dreams not vain, we take the 
And away to Ashantee! 


main, 


Not fame, as found on former fields, 


This mimic fight shall bring; 


The deeds we do, ere Prempeh yields, 


No deathless bard will sing. 


No deathless bard will sing, my boys! 
What reck? Our frames get free, 
In the battle-lust, from inglorious rust, 


As we sail fo: Ashantee ! 


“Go It, Ye Cripples!” 


(Only said “in Fun.") 


I'p be a cripple boy, 
Born in an alley, 


Raking in the toys and “grub” 


To share with sister Sally ! 


ComMPANOLOGICAL Query.—If you gave a church bellringer an 


inch would he, in all probability, take a krell? 
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SPOILING A ROMANCE. 


He.—** We were, but we disagreed. The old story!” 
She.—* Ah! a woman!” 
He.—“ Oh, no! an old chestnutty yarn of his!” 
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7 He sleeps; but overhead there peers 
The Lion and the Ape. A exit through the branches ; 
o Who greatly dares, and greatly fears, 
A FABLE. And reckons up the chances, 
, Ane ‘“‘T wake him? Can he reach me here? 
7 ee oes Se |. He's old and feeble growing ! 
=F y 8, And yet—such games may cost one dear ? 
With the reposeful, genial air But, there, I’m good at throwing. 
Of one who’s just been dining. | 
His far-off look, the way he breathes | Then, impudence o’ercoming dread, 
Are calmly acquiescent. | He gives a mocking whistle, 
And all around his lips there wreathes  ~ Awad hits the Lion on the head 
A smile extremely pleasant. With well-directed missile. 
Ah. old and feeble is he? See, 
With cheery memories he deals, He roars, he glares, he rises, 
Of captured game and glory! | From languor absolutely free, 
And in his inmost mind he feels Prepared for all surprises, 
Hi The grandeur of his story. 
Hee He sees again a foe who slips, Again a missile cleaves the air, 
ane oy hy was “7 ro} . This time not unexpected. 
en he sighs and lic ps, _ Up, Ape! for flight you'd best prepare, 
f Sublimely reminiscent. | Mor ou have been Esiected” 
. | From bough to bough the monkey leaps, 
RY The future? nothing there deters— | _ With quick and frightened chatter. 
1 His fate? he y waits it— _ But still below the Lion keeps, 
| | Indeed he positively purrs | All hopes of life to scatter. 
As he anticipates it. | 
‘ig He nods, he dozes, falls asleep— | They're lost to sight, but still is heard 
Alone; no fear can shake him ; | The snaps of broken branches ; 
A silence Nature seems to keep And now it really were absurd 
As if She fears to wake him. To reckon up the chances. 
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She.—“ Why don’t you and Mr. Proser speak? I thought you were such friends!”’ 





Hark! hark! A sound of yells and groans, 
To give our ears employment, 

A grisly noise of cracking bones, 
And growls of keen enjoyment. 


Again the Lion in his lair 
Is peacefully reclining, 

With the serene, complacent air 
Of one who’s just been dining. 

His placid look, the way he breathes, 
Are calmly acquiescent, 

And round about his lips there wreathes 
A smile extremely pleasant. 


MORAL, 
(For Apes in general.) 


Apes, play your antics in far woods, 
Throw nuts about and chatter! 

Give vent to all your tricky moods, 
For there it doesn’t matter. 

But, as you love your lives, you should 
Your manners keep an eye on 

When you are in the neighbourhood 
Of our Britannic Lion! 
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THE LION AND THE APE. 


APES, PLAY YOUR ANTICS IN FAR WOODS, 


THROW NUTS ABOUT, AND CHATTER! 
GIVE VENT TO ALL YOUR TRICKY MOODS, 
(For Cartoon Verses, see page 214.) 


FOR, THERE, IT DOESN’T MATTER!: 
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Oh, gallant Volunteers, 

Spite of jealous flouts and jeers, 
You are ready, strong and steady, 
British Volunteers ! 


Let them brag of all their conscripts, 
Of their many million men, 
We will wait in calm contentment 
Till the fighting time, and then— 
Then we’ll prove that British sinew 
For their millions has no fears, 
While our England to defend her 
Has her pride, her Volunteers. 
Oh, gallant Volunteers, 
Spite of jealous flouts and jeers, 
You are ready, strong and steady, 
British Volunteers ! 


Our dear England, when ’tis needful 
Once again to show her might 
Knows full well that she will never 
Have to force her sons to fight; 
When they rally round her banner, 
As they’ve rallied through the years, 
They'll not come because they have to, 
They will come as Volunteers. 
Oh, gallant Volunteers, 
Spite of jealous flouts and jeers, 
You are ready, strong and steady, 
British Volunteers ! 





By THE “Enrant TERRIBLE.”’ 


WE are having a great time lately. One moment we are going to 
war with the whole of Europe and the adjacent islands—the next 
moment the Premier assures us that we are at perfect amity with 
the whole world, which, in fact, is falling on our necks and em- 
bracing us, and swearing eternal brotherhood. Then we send out | 
a fully-equipped expedition to pulverise the Kingof Ashanti and all | 
his hosts, only to be told that the envoys have submitted, and that | 
there will be no fighting after all. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “ Darry TELEGRAPH.”’ 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 
Vienna, November Oth. 
Feeling here is very bitter against England, and diplomatic relations between 
the two countries may be broken off at any moment. 





Variety is Charming. 


‘* AND may our hearts in tune be found, 
Like David’s Harp of solemn sound.”’ 


** Tt’s no good having that, as there aint no one in our village as 
knows what's a ’arp,” said the Clerk to the Parson, “so I begs to 
suggest to yer ’onor that we change the lines in this way :— 


And may our hearts be tuned within 
Like old King David's violin.” 


“‘Oh! very well,” responded the Parson, ‘‘ Let it be so.” 

On Sunday the Clerk.read out each verse of the hymn to the con- 
gregation, who sang same in their own particular way. When he 
reached his newly-improvised lines, he couldn’t decipher his writing, 
and was fixed. Inepiration came to him almost immediately, and 
he made out the lines, thus :— 


‘“ And me our hearts go iddle diddle, 
Like old King David’s holy fiddle.” 


Berlin. 
So incensed are the Kaiser and his subjects against Great Britain, that an 
alliance has been drafted between Germany and France for the partition of the | 


Channel Islands. 
Paris. | 


The French and Russian Ambassadors have held a lengthy consultation this 
afternoon. It is thought in well-informed circles that war is to be declared 
against Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and that the allied armies will march upon 


India before the week is out. | 
St. Petersburg. 


The Czar has received a cipher message from the President of the French 
Republic. Intense activity prevails in military circles. A squadron of the 


united navies is on its way to Australia, 
Madrid. 


The Spanish fleet of one war vessel and two tugs has set sail to blockade the 

Suez Canal against the British men-of-war. 
New York, 

It is confidently stated that the Government of the United States has | 

espoused the cause of Venezuela, and that the American troops are being 

massed on the Canadian Frontier. 

Cape Coast Castle. 

The King of Ashanti declines the overtures of peace for which the | 

British envoys have been suing. He is marching towards British territory, | 

and threatens to invade Ireland. | 


Extract from the speech of the Premier, November Oth. 


Speaking last night at the Town Hall, Brighstings, the Prime Minister said 
that he had very cheering news for the public. The Austrian Emperor had 
signified his wish to send a portion of his army to assist us in our 
expedition to Ashanti. The German Kaiser was about to forward a 
a hundred Krupp guns for the same purpose. The French Ministry 
head just come to the conclusion that we were doing great good in 
Egypt, and, therefore, had determined to ask us to annex the country 
and occupy itfor ever. The Czar and his advisers firmly believe that war need 
never again break out, and will, therefore, disband the army atonce. Spain 
has asked us to take over Cuba. The United States think we have been 
too forbearing with Venezuela, and offer to seize the country and hand it over to 
us. The King of Ashanti has unconditionally surrendered. 


. 7 * 
And, between the two, what is the poor British public to think ? 
x * 5 


j 
“FUN” LYRICS (No. 8). i 
Barrisn VoLUnTerrs. 

Now, England, bonnie England, | 
| 





Hoist your flag, and hoist it high ; 
You have sons, and sons in plenty, 

Who for your dear sake will die. 
Let your rivals have their pressed men, 

We can smile at foreign sneers, 
Your defenders fight as freemen, 

And they fight as Volunteers. 


She.—* Are you & bull or a bear on the Stock Exchange ?” 


He (growling).—* A bull.” 
She (sweetly).—‘‘ Then, I wish you'd be a bear there, instead of 


at home.”’ 












































THE (UN)WILLING UNEMPLOYED.—THE DOMESTIC CALAMITY 
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The Domestic Calamity Merchant is known in every grade of Society. His chosen victims are the sympathetic and tender hearted. 
Spider-like he pounces upon his prey at unexpected moments and in odd quarters. He always has a wife and about fifteen children on 
hand—the former a eonfirmed invalid, the latter all under the age of five. He wrings your heart, and loosens you purse-strings thusly :— 





‘‘ Another set of triplets, all the other children down with measles, Broker’s men in for five i rent, got to bury mother and 
4... father-in-law. I’am still out of employment, and a paltry fiver will get me out of all my soul-crushing difficulties, burial expenses included,” 
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But woe, woe, woe, unto the Domestic Calamity Merchant’s dupe: for he will find, after the first advance, that the triplets, measles, 
Broker's men, etc., etc., etc., are always to hand every time the Merchant wants a “fiver,” and this is mostly always. It is almost needless 
to add that this species of the genius loafer is geverally unmarried, and without children; and that, like most frauds of his ilk, he is 


occasionally found out, and receives a good wholesowe kicking. 
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NOBODY THEY KNEW. 


Lady Letty.—“ I don’t see a soul here to-night.” 
Lady Hetty.—‘* Absolutely nobody.” (And it was a first-night, and the house crowded.) 
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Our Review Column. 

We are the recipients of a collection of Christmas and New 
Year cards, booklets, calendars, and art novelties from Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck and Sons, of Coleman Street. The sight of so 
much artistic beauty is utterly bewildering ; we don’t know how to 
commence, so let’s examine them as they come. Here's “one 
better” than the one we've just looked at, and here's another 
better than that. Whatare we todo? We feel bereft of all power 
to make a selection, as every card we take up possesses its own 
style of charm and beauty in subtle combination. Amongst the 
humorous cards appear the “ Living Picture” series, which we can 
safely declare to be quite a new feature, and wil! certainly be one of 
the hits of 1895. 

The autograph cards form, as ever, one of the unique specialities. 
The boxed cards eclipse anything hitherto shown. Amongst the 
calendars are to be found such productions as the ‘‘ Tennyson’s Heroes 
and Heroines,"’ the “ Browing,”’ the ‘‘ Whittier,”’ “On Service,” and 
“ Britannia Yatch,”’ the latter being a perfect model of the Prince 
of Wales’ famous yatcht. The illustrated books and booklets are 
most lavish. The toy books are choice. An important series of art 
novelties, and most adaptable for home decoration. We con- 
gratulate Messrs. Tuck upon having produced such lovely work, at 
such moderate prices, and we sincerely wish them a prosperous 
season. 

Messrs. David Bryce and Son, of Glasgow, have sent us, what 
they call, s “simple but tantalising puzzle,” entitled, “ Put the 
Camel through the Eye.” We have not as yet devoted any of our 


meee es (and as to when such a happy time, which has been 
a t for years, will come, we tremble with suppressed delight at 
the very thought) trying to put Messrs. Bryce’s camel through an 
eye. It is a trick, you see, and all my eye. The price is “ sax- 
pence” for the trick, and if you don’t mind laying out such an 
amount in the purchase of something exasperating, get the trick. 
Send us a wire when you, if you ever do, achieve the solution. 


A Coatbridge Canine Constable. 
COATBRIDGE boasts of a dog that attached himself to the burgh 
police of this rogue-infested town. Already the animal has dis- 
tinguished himself by assisting in the capture of three burglars and 
&® man who was attempting to pawn a watch sup to have been 
stolen, and who bolted when constables were called.—Glasgow papers. 
A native (loquiter) :— 
Hech, sirs, Coatbrig’ has got a dug— 
For fun—-an’ withoot solace— 
He grips hoose-brakers by the lug— 
An’ sae asseests the pollis! 
Coatbrig’ for rogues—and vile siclikes— 
"Twad no be easy matchin’ ; 
A breed we'd need o’ thae sic-tykes— 
For evildoers catchin’, 
Noo, lads, fill up—an’ here’s tae Rab ! 
Richt prood are we aboot him. 
He helps oor pollis thieves tae grab— 
They ocht tae dait withoot him |! 
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THE attack of Lord Rosebery last year on the House of Lords is 
having its effect. Eleven peers were elected chief magistrates of 
cities or boroughs, as against three last year! If Lord K. keeps 
on, we shall have every one of the House occupying some mayoral 
beneh or,other. - : 


Mr. C. B. Fry, the first athlete of the age, is contrib 
ideas on “ Football” to the Badminton Magazine. Lord, lord! 
What a man itis! Having got three *‘ blues,” a jumping 
and an international cap, he is eatitled to some respect. He 


writes most interestingly, too. Mr. Fry is also a reading man, of 
course. ‘‘He who runs may read,” we all know. Add to these 
things, that he acts excellently well, is musical, and & very good 
extempore speaker: that he is perfectly made, and handsome, and 
popular—and you will feel nature has not dealt kindly by you! 

A marriage has been arranged between Baron Eckardstein, of the 


beds 
@ 

pont 
ee 


German Embassy, and the only daughter of Sir John Blun 
Maple for next June. Now, Sir John, don’t be out-Vanderbilted! 


From The Dawy Telegraph, November 19th. 
“The Russian Press ... . teems with bitter invectives 
against England, who, it asserts, has cleverly arranged the 
Armenian comedy.”’ 


The italics are ours. What a dry, humorous race these Russia 
are, to be sure! The “comic” side of the Armenian question im 
not struck us—yet. We wonder what is the Russian idea of 


‘* tragedy.” 


5 
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osed to foreigners—particularly. We 
do not much mind our country being made the Home for Lost an 
Disreputabdle Aliens—so lo mg 2 s the aliens behave themselves. We 
sit grim and silent even whe n Germans and others come over here, 
live (om our money, and drive our own labourers to despair—and 
gin! But we do object to Dutchmen or anyone else directly 
attacking our politicians! What was the matter with the stammer- 
ing gentleman who “ w-w-w-anted a W-w-warrant a-a&-against the 
F-f-irst L-l-ord of the Trea-trea-trea-sury’’? We shall soon need 
to provide some of our foreign Visito rs with lunatic asylums. Will 
not the charitable and pre- eminently Christian Daily Telegraph 
run a subscription? People have a lot of money to spare now, and 
the case is a deserving one. 


We, personally, are not opp 
al 


This particul lar Dutchman, when asked waere he came from, 
began ‘*‘ El-el-el—’’ The Master of the Rolis, witha Rim smile, 
advised him to return home to the bosom of his family. But he 
did not mean ‘‘’El,”’ the pocr chap: he meant “ El-el |-el-b bourg.’ 
Well, it doesn’t matter where—so long as we save poor Mr. 
Balfour. 


Now that Princess Maud of Wales is about to be married to 
Prince Karl of Denmark, this sort of thing is what we have to put 
up with in our papers :— 

“ Princess Maud wears an eyeglass.” 

“ Princess Maud dances the cachuca divinely.” 

“ Princess Maud takes after her mother.” 

“‘ Princess Maud takes after her father.” 

“ Princess Maud wears boots and stockings.” 

“‘ Princess Maud had an egg for breakfast this morning.” 

“« Princess Maud has a pair of jewelled ——” 


Spare, oh! spare us these unseemly details! 


And about Prince Karl :-— 
“ Prince Karl smoked a cigarette this morning.” 
Prince Karl is suffering from a pain in the toe.” 
“ Prince Karl always kisses his grandmother on retiring for the 
night.” 
“Prince Karl has twice absented himself from morning prayers 
this week.” 
“Prince Karl frequently stands on his head in fun. He is of @ 
merry disposition.’ 
‘ Prince Karl has never pawned his watch.” 
“Prince Karl has bougnt the song, “Come into the Garden, 
Maud! 
“Prince Karl fell downstairs in a sitting posture this morning, 
but we are pleased to say his Royal person sustained no great 


And so on—and so on. 


The Great Slavey Margarine Question. 


A SERVANT GIRL, the other day, complained toa London magistrate 

hat she had been dismissed from her situation for objecting to eat 
margarine e supplied to her by her employer. She was referred to 
the County Court for the redress of her grievance. 


His an ‘ousemaid an ord'nar’ bein,’ 

Nor rabbit, pig, or dorg, or wot ? 

A hooman critter—thinkin,’ seein’ 
Missuses fancies we is not! 

" s—lidies, wuss nor slives is treatin’ 

Sich wid hup screws there ne’er as been ! ) 


Cheek! When their mides they gives for heatin’— 
That their rank pizen—margarine ! 


I ae I scours—'mid ‘ternal flutter— 
Misses jorin’ an’ findin’ fault, 
There now—I'm surely worth my butter, 
Or I'm not worth my blessed salt! 
I'll stick it not another minnit 
(Sure as my nime is Polly Green) 
I've set my back hup fair agin’ it— 
I'll give the missus “ margarine "’! 
Supposin’ I speshul arst to tea 
My nice young man wot's hin the Blues 
Some evenin’, when 'es from dooty free. 
Wot, spread ‘is toast with that refoose— 
Fit ‘ist for a’greasin’ ingin’ wheels— 
Vile muck as cow ‘as never seen— 
Crikey, no! I'd rather die, I feelse— 
Than ‘sult my bloke with margarine ! 
Now, I’se give the missus warnin'—there ! 
With some real toffs I'll next engige, 
Wot allows a mide to fringe ‘er ‘air, 
Wot keeps a footman hor & pige ; 
Where yer oft goes hout, an’ work his light, 
As yer grub’s fit for hany queen, 
An’ butter for bread—an’, blow me tight— 
Not tha'—ugh, beastly margarine ! 
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By THE PARTY ON THE Spor, 


Wednesday.—For a party who takes no interest in politics (now 
one can’t get so much as a drink for one’s vote), I’ve been rather in 
the thick of them lately! Took a rum down to Bristol to-day to 
the Colston celebrations, where they have politics very badly in- 
deed—both kinds at once. Had dinner with the “ Dolphins,”’ and 
heard Sir M. Hicks-Beach crack up his side; then ran across and 
dined with Mr. Asquith with the ‘‘ Anchors,”’ and heard him butter 
up his lot. Agreed with each of them while they were speaking— 
agreed with neither of them when I got away quietly by myself. 


When politicians rise in pride, 
In phrases crisp and hearty 

They paint the virtues of their side 
And slang the other party; 

With all ‘‘ the others”’ (so they say) 
You ought to be disgusted, 

And each declares that only they 
Are worthy to be trusted. 

That both are right can scarcely be, 
Then which is right (if either) ?— 

And echo seems to furnish me 
The ready answer—neither ! 


With which philosophical reflection in my mind, I looked in at the 
all night sitting of the Irish National Federation, and saw them 
dismiss Tim Healey—hurroo! (This is a mere ebulition of local 
colour, and not the expression of any opinion whatever.) 

After taking a turn at half-a-dozen or so conferences and guilds, 
found myself in the Banquetting Hall at St. James’ Palace. No 
dinner, though, this time. Fourteen thousand “ things” of various 
kinds, made by the Surrey Needlework Guild, on view under the 
persons! superintendance of the Duchess of Connaught. Capital 
and useful show—‘ six of everything’’—and felt quite the Roval 
Duke, hanging about the “ historic fane.”’ 


Thursday.—Creation seems to reek politics, confound it! Several 
meetings to-day—Glasgow in particular got ’em all over it—but 
I’ve struck. No more for me (this week at any rate), neither hot 
norcold. Wanted something really exciting. Luckily found the very 
thing near Yeovil. Had a regular “jolly barney’’ with some 
escaped lions; one at Martock and another at Queen Camel (most 
appropriate place, the latter). Dangerous pastime though, an 
elephant suffered severely in one case, and in the other a woman 
sprained her ankle. 
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When wild live stock do run amok 
The pastimes most exci 

(Although results, to some adults, 
Are rather uninviting) ; 

When kings of beasts provide such feasts, 
The height of joy it rank’ll— 

But the danger’s great, I beg to state, 
For you're apt to sprain your ankle. 


Friday.—Over to St. Petersburg first thing. ‘‘ Welcome little” 
—— Olga. Back again in time to welcome Her Majesty back 
from Scotland. ‘ Welcome little-——-” No! Bless me! What 
am I thinking about! 

Saturday.—Dined with the Duke of Cambridge and a lot of 
other Dukes, Generals, Colonels, and things. 


Monday.— Ladies’ Bicycle Race at the Aquarium. Went to see 
it begin. Nice thick fog on the way, but good view of the ladies 
obtainable when once inside. Ladies mostly French. Nice cos- 
tumes, but nothing particularly fetching. Takes a good deal to 
make the knickerbocker costume fetching, though. Seems specially 
adapted for showing off all a woman’s bad points—therefore the 
most modest dress going. By the way, although we call them 
** pantaloons ”’ (when we don’t care who hears us), the French call 
them pant-along—capital name for the most prominent part ofa 
bicycle costume, ain’t it ? 


Tuesday.—Off with Lord Salisbury to Brighton. (More 
politics!) Had a jolly time, both of us. The Marquis along 
with his Dames and what not. I along with the shingly 
beach, andsoon. Went overto Devil’s Dyke. Hadlunch. Came 
back. Most exciting. Not the Devil’s Dyke of my youth, however, 
Where be ye—ye days of the hearty Thacker—‘“ plump and 
acon A and full of genial anecdote! Where be ye also his 

andsome and merry daughters—whereof the image was imprinted 
on my susceptible heart one “school holidays in the long ago! ” 
Where be ye, moreover, stalwart son of Thacker who presided nobly 
over noble viands! Where be ye, roast beef—Collard head——nay, 
these reminiscences of lost delights are too painful! Let us not 
pursue them. The Devil’s Dyke still well enough in its way, but 
not as in the times of Plaucus the Consul! Mentioned this to the 
Marquis as we came back to town together. He wondered, rather 
wearily methought, if Plaucus had a Primrose League. 

HE SPOTTER. 
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Frivolets. 


THE ‘lady cyclists at the Aquarium” entertainment is not so 
dreary as it sounds. One felt quite a glow of national pride when, 
at the end of the first week’s racing, Miss Harwood (England) was 
returned victorious over her French rivals. Then the band played 
—Rule Britannia. She rode splendidly, and answered gamely to 
the many shouts of ‘‘’Arwood! ’Arwood!” that sprang from count- 
less British throats. She never fell, nor even screamed, all through 
the race. Her chief opponent, Mdlle. Lisette Marton, did extremely 
well, and greatly excited the French spectators by coquettishly 
wearing the tricolor round her breast! 


The way these two ‘‘ made hay” of their fellow competitors was 
very excellent. Most of the others were content to amble round 
peacefully on the inside at a pace that would have disgraced a 
funeral or a S. E. R. express, and mildly reached out plump arms 
for refreshments every other lap. And got them, too! 


They were just a shade too anxious, these pretty French girls. 
They tried their best not to let Miss Harwood pass them—the track 
was narrow, and a bicycle (especially a lady’s) is liable to wobble a 
good deal. Nor did they understand the meaning of the cry “‘ Keep 
inside ’’—they thought it was an English cheer, especially as it was 
frequently accompanied by words the poor girls could not have 
found in a conversation book. They complained bitterly that the 
track was too hard—they prefer it soft in France, for fear of danger- 
ous ne They certainly were, in a sense, beaten by the Har(d)- 
woo 


The costumes were disappointing all round—absolutely round— 
and baggy. Same old pillow-cases, divided by two: so disappointing |! 
We knew how men dressed for cycling races: the thin, close-fitting 
vest—the silk knickers—the bare legs, etc. Ah, well! perhaps we 
did expect a little too much—even from our French visitors! But 
the costumes were grim, and virtuous, and ugly—Chantesque in 
piety! It took a lot of the charm of the sight away—we could do 
nothing but sit there and watch the ‘wheels goin’ wound and 
wound and wound.” Even the shapely calves looked wan and 
weedy under those infernal, baggy sacks of ‘‘ knickers.”’ 


Our troops are off to Ashantee. In imitation of our neighbours 
across the channel, we are sending them smellingsalts, and hot 
water bottles, acid drops, mustard plasters, scent, marbles, and 
dolls. We will see that our gallant fellows are not treated worse 
than the brave Frenchmen off to Madagascar ! 


Clever people are beginning to call their feet their ‘ Trilbys.”’ 
When the comic Cote reporter gets hold of this (in two years 
time) we shall read :— 
™ Pe ag Lottie Collins cannot dance, having badly injured her 

ri : Pag 

M Colonel Jones, of the 87th Trilby, has just married his sixth 
Wi 2." 
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Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 





No. 1,595. 


‘* John Climber slipped down the precipice, and was picked up at 
the Trilby, dead."’ 

‘Sheep everywhere are suffering from Trilby-rot”’ (even as we 
are now!) 

The plays shortly to be produced at the New (Women’s) Theatre, 
P-gp att are to be calied: The Cyclogynish and The Divided 

irt. 


We have just received the following letter :— 
‘*‘ November 26th, 1895. 
‘‘ Hanwell. 

‘‘ Dear Sir,—I see in the papers that the only word to rhyme with 
‘Trilby’ is ‘Gilbey.’ That is not so, as you will see from my 
enclosed fragment.—Yours faithfully, 

“ CIMABUE TENNYSON,” 
The ‘“ fragment ’’ :— 
There was a young lady called Trilby, 
Who really was awfully silly ; 
But a fellow called Tree 
Thought she had pretty feet, 
And took her to town by the railway. 


We were very angry—till we noticed the address of the writer, 
as above. 


When the great Whistler heard that he was made fun of in the 
burlesque, A Model Trilby, he was very angry, and wrote to the 
Lord Chamberlain. The management very properly apologised 
(could Mr. Arthur Roberts have composed it ?)— 

“ Dear Sir,—Having found that the introduction of your per- 
sonality was unnoticed on the first night by the audience, it was 
immediately withdrawn.” 


An artist travelling recently through a colliery district in 
England was pained and astonished at the griminess and general 
dirt of nearly all the population. At last, meeting a choicer 
specimen than usual, he hazarded the question— 

“Tell me, my good man, do the people here ever wash?” 

The man looked puzzled at first, then repudiated the accusation 


with scorn— 


“Wash! No-a, we doant—not without we cuts ourselves, or 
summat! ”’ 

Suggested Christmas Gifts :— 
To Mr. Clement Scott ......++4. Two tickets for Trilby. 
To Mr, Tree@.....ccccccccccvces . Aphotograph of Mr.Clement 

Scott. 

To Mr. George Alexander........ The Benefit of the Dowbt. 
To the Police ........+e+eeeeees A little common sense. 
To Mr. Henry Arthur (Jones) .... A set of new visiting cards. 
To Miss Dorothea Baird ........ A pair of comfortable shoes, 


To Charley’s Aunt (still ranning).. A rest. 
To Fun’s Balloon (s‘ill rising).... Continued success. 





—— 
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village pulled down from end to end, and carted away, and a new 
one built on scientific principles; that is to say, in a series of 
centres, such as a railway centre, a commercial centre, legal, 
political, literary, theatrical, and other centres, each distinct 
from the others, and complete in itself like a well-appointed 
flat. The centres no doubt would be most conveniently arranged 
one within the other, in a series of concentric circles, the common 
centre being of course, Dr. Parker and his Temple. This plan of 
construction adopted, and the several centres connected by 
lateral streets or passages, it would follow that in the new 
London"al] jroads”would lead to Dr. P.’s Temple. The Doctor's 
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“ HouLo, mate, yer hup in the world since we saw you last.” 
“ Yes, relation ‘kicked it’ and left me a little ‘oof.’ What are you chaps doin’ now?” 


“Oh! same old four-an’-nine.” 
‘Ah! you'll find 'onesty's the best policy—cr—unless yer ’ard up.” 










A Large Order. 


Dr. Parker wants a new London. Wants the present little 


Parker’s plan ? 
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A Literal Interpretation. 


Slavey, of No. 40 (over the garden 
wali).— Crikey! I’eerd missus say as 
‘ow your master ‘as got dreadf'ly ’am- 
mered |” 

Ditto. of No. 41 (in the employment of a 
Stock Exchange defaulter).—* Wot a 
cram! Not abaht the fice, hany ’ow; 
’cos ’e hain’t got no blessed scratch!" 


From Gipsy Hill. 


Wat bondage is that which is not 
only consistent with, but actually im- 
plies, a vast amount of freedom ? 

Answer: Vaga-bondage. 


The Other Point of View. 


Ovr old friend Lushington, seeing an 
article on ‘How to Treat Herrings,”’ 
said, ‘‘ Herrings be blowed! come and 
treat me. Herrings may be dry when 
they’re cured, but I can’t be cured while 
I'm dry. And I’m always like that.” 


“What Song the Sirens 
Sang.” 

Ir e’er & man in all our land 
Deserved that all mankind 

Should reverence him as punster and 
Philosopher combined, 

"Twas he who, when ten years he’d lain 
In dungeon “ dank and strang,” 

Described the clanking of each chain 
As ‘‘the song THESE IRONS sang!”’ 


A “ Facer.” 


Magistrate (sternly, to prisoner).— 
“< Now, look me in the face, and tell me 
the truth.” 

Prisoner (with no chance of getting off). 
‘“*IT don’t mind tellin’ yer the truth, 
guv’nor; but, hang it all, I can’t look 
yer in the face—it’s too bloomin’ ugly!” 


Practical. 


Young Laird.—‘‘ I’ve decided to name 
that bitch pup ‘ Trilby,’ Donald.” 

Gamekeeper. — ‘‘ Treelby! Treelby ! 
Aye, its a fine name—a bonny name, 
sir. But dir ye no think its fuleish tae 
ca’ a dowg onything wi’ twa seellables ? 
Sir, it’s a weeked waste o’ braith whan 
ye’ve gotten tae roar after the beastie !”’ 


Matters Looking Up. 


Cook.—‘* Dinner, ma’am ?”’ 

Wife of Speculator.—* Let me see. 
(Consults share list, and continues, glee- 
fully), why those tiresome Boerkaffir 
Consolidateds have actually risen a 
point! Well, Mary, I don’t think, under 
the circumstances, that your master 
would mind the remainder of Sunday’s 
mutton, hashed !”’ 


idea is to provide work for the unemployed, and, says he, with 
more conciseness than conclusiveness, that the money required could 
be obtained in a month. We presume he means with the assistance 
of the D. T. upon the shilling testimonial lines. Whether the 
reverend Templar is serious in his views, or is only poking his fun 
at us, as he has often done before, are questions we are as yet 
unable to determine, as also another arising out of his suggestion, 
and this is what is to become of the employed in London what 
time the unditto are pulling it down and building another on Dr. 
If the Doctor would kindly take his unemployed 
and his money collected to, say, the Essex Marshes or Salisbury 
Plain, and build his new London there, we could rub on very well 
with the one we have got till the new one is finished, even if that 
should be somewhere in the Greek Kalends. 
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THERE is @ vast amount of good work in Mr. Esmond’s new play 
at the St. James’s; it iscalled The Divided Way, and the way the 
play is divided is by cuttirg it up into three acts, two of which are 
very strong—in two senses of the word—and one of which is de- 
cidedly weak ; although it is strong, too, in the other sense of the 
word, The other sense means very highly flavoured; for The 
Divided Way is by no means intended for the use, either of schools 
or our grandmothers. 

The moral of the story is that it is a very bad plan to go away to 
Zululand and get reported dead, because, if you do, the young lady 
on whom you have bestowed your young affections is bound to 
marry your brother, for lack, apparently, of something better to do. 
Then, when you return and try to hide the not unnatural disap- 
pointment that is consuming you, and try to go your way like a 
man, the lady makes eyes at you, and asks you to help yourself to 
a buttonhole from the roses she has twined in her hair, and behaves 
in a very forward way generally. Being of the new Independent 
Order of Womanhood, she strongly objects to continuing the old, 
humdrum condition of things, and proposes that you and she should 
take matters in your own bands, and also take your leave—with 
her, leaving your poor, unoffending brother to do the best he can. 

And what is your plan of action? Simply this: You begin by 
accusing her of fooling you once again, and then you believe all her 
passionate little outbursts, and reply to her that you do love her, 
you do, you Do, you DO. But, after this confession you do not 
propose to go any further in the matter, only to go away as far as the 
next train and steamboat can carry you. ‘ Right you are,” says 
she, ‘‘and I’ll go to.’’ This is a little more than you bargained for, 
and you try to reason with her, at the same time dropping a few 
hints about your own self-sacrifice and the hardness of duty and 
honour, and little things like that. You express yourself as 
generally resentful at the code which prevents you removing your 
brother’s wife on the shortest notice, by your own paxtechnicon 
vans, at your own risk, so to speak. 

However, you eventually decide to depart, after a most heroic 
struggle and unloading yourself of all the regrets that might cause 
you to be surcharged by the railway company for excess luggage. 
If you have time you may make certain irrelevant remarks on the 
state of the weather, which, it being New Year's night, has been 
laid on with promptitude and despatch in order that you may throw 
open the French windows and return, covered with white paper, 
in time for the curtain to fall in the time provided b7 the stage 
manager. 

In the last act, preparatory to starting for the North Pole or any 
well-known winter resort, you put up at a lodge a few miles 
away from the place where the lady is living. This will permit 
her following you without incurring any great expence. It is in 
small things like this that your innate good breeding oozes out. 
She comes, hides in a convenient room, gives you away to the kind 
friend who comes after her, and places you in a predicament 
peculiarly awkward. You tell her, politely, but firmly, that you 
have only taken a single ticket, and that the bye-laws of the com- 
pany provide a heavy penalty for anyone travelling without having 
previously paid the fare. 

This wilt not deter her; she will get under the seat if necessary. 
Then, when you see that the North Pole has no terrors for her and 
that she has a positive delight in being frozen, you tell her that 
you have changed your mind, altered your plans; and, instead of 
travelling by the London, Chatham, and Dover, ny will take the 
more expeditious route of prussic acid. Not to be done, however, 
the lady expresses her perfect willingness to book by the same 
line; but, when the time for starting arrives, she, in true feminine 
style, has lost her luggage, or mislaid her purse or something, and 
determines, after all, that a little summer trip to Margate would 
be more likely to benefit her health and prolong her life than the 
Fomewhat risky voyage you bave made up your mind to take. 








And now you also dread the rigours of the climate of Spookland, 
and make up your mind that Eastbourne, or Scarborough, or 
Egypt would serve your purpose better. No sooner is all that 
settled than the lady exercises her feminine prerogative and once 
more alters her determination. This time she gives herself no 
opportunity of reversing her decision, but engages a first-class berth 
on the Prussic Acid express and out into the limelight that 
has entered directly it received its cue. And that is the end of the 

lay. 
" The Divided Way contains many exciting and thrilling moments, 
and should certainly attract the married folk of London, and if it 
does brothers-in-law will be at a discount. 

Mr. George Alexander and Miss Evelyn Millard played superbly ; 
Messrs. Vernon, Herbert Waring, and Vincent, and Miss Violet 
Lyster, were all splendid, and other poe were very excellently 
sustained by Mr. Allan Aynesworth and Mr. Robson. 

The Misogynist, a pretty little first-piece by G. W. Godfrey, 
opens the programme, and is admirably interpreted by Messrs. 
Alexander, Aynesworth, and Vincent and Miss Ellis Jeffreys. 

GOSSAMER. 


I ATTENDED the anniversary performance of The stags Girl at 
the Gaiety Theatre. The house was crowded, and in the best of 
tempers, receiving all their favourites and everybody else with up- 
roarious acclamation. The artistes worked gleefully and harmoni- 
ously together, and I don’t think I bave ever seen a better perform- 
ance. Miss Ethel Haydon played Bessie Brent most bewitchingly, 
and in sympathetic association with Mr. L. Mackinder, The 
latter’s Charles Appleby, a medical student, is bright and clever, 
His dancing is splendidly rhythmical. The audience's repeated de- 
mands, which were ungrudgingly acceded, must have tested his 
powers of endurance considerably. Mr. Miggles, the shopwalker, in 
conjunction with Miss Robinson, the fitter, respectively played by Mr. 
Frank Wheeler and Miss Katie Seymour, form, I think, the principal 
nucleus of this farce. Together, they go through so many changes, 
The Japanese characters of these two were amongst their best. Their 
Japanese dancing gained great appreciation, and the audience 
seemed reluctant to part with them and allow the farce to proceed. 
Mr. Hooley, proprietor of the Royal Stores, played by Mr. Har 
Monkhouse, is full of solid, dry humour. His remonstrances wit 
his newly-wedded wife’s (Miss Lillie Belmore) verbal atrocities 
produced roars of laughter. Another feature is Bertie Boyd, one 
of the Boys, played by Mr. Fitzroy Morgan, and his galaxy of nine 
beauteous maidens. Then there is Lady Appleby (Miss Maria 
Davis) and her three daughters, Faith, leon, and Charity 
(Miles. Neville, York, and Adams), all of whom most deftly play 
their several parts, Lady Appleby's financial secretary, Mr. Tweets 
(Mr. Willie Ward), is a capital representation of the Uriah Heep 
demeanour, and should convey a plenteous warning. Sir George 
Appleby, a solicitor, Colonel Singleton, and Count St. Vaurien, 
Secretary to the Millionaire (Messrs. W. J. Manning, George 
Mudie, and Robert Nainby) are a splendid trio, and fun waxes 
furious with them; particularly the broken English and angular 
antics of the Count. Mr. John Brown, a millionaire (Mr. Colin 
Coop), is a gloriously ample performance. His song brings the 
house down, and his lines meet with a ready recognition. Miss 
Topsy Sinden’s dancing was scrumptious, and Miss Berthe Vere’s 
show song was most fetching. pitied the conductor of the 
orchestra, Mr. Ivan Caryll. How he did work. I remember Mr. 
August Mann’s physical contortions with the biton some thirty 
years ago. Even now the back of his coat, during business, 
is a perfect study in creases, which immediately disappear 
upon relinquishing the baton. Mr. Ivan Caryl! writhed through 
nameless gyrations and posing, most heroically. The orchestra were 
most responsive to his Herculean demands. To crown the conclu- 
sion of avery pleasant performance, Mr. George Edwardes presented 
us with a very handsome album, in white and gold, containing 
photographs of every performer in The Shop Girl, forming a very 
pleasing souvenir of this musical farce, which will doubtlessly be 
current for an additional twelve months. The getting home with 
this album was fraught with considerable danger and perturbation 
of spirit. Everyone I met would insist upon an inspection. When 
I did reach my humble residence, this fascinating album utterly 
mollified my better-half, and I escaped. 


We are requested to announce that Poor Mr. Potton will be 
withdrawn on Monday next, December 2nd. 

On Tuesday, December 3rd, The New Boy will be revived for a 
limited number of nightsonly. Mr. Weedon Grossmith will resume 
his celebrated character of Archibald Rennick, supported by the 
original company, at the Vaudeville Theatre. 


The Princess’s Theatre announce a grand matinée "performance 
of A Dark Secret on Boxing Day, at 2 o’clock. There is alread 
heavy booking for the evening performance of that day. » /'un will 
be present 
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Sieg ; 
: tho ll ia oi 
Your voice is soft and kind, if i nave unded you! 
Y ; Rese r 4 : halie 
Your words are suave and fair But who could have believed 
But still vou have. I find In love so great and true 
-/wa* vata 7M 446 . she ’ ~ an 7 ~ al a 
eel. Bat, Uncle, shall I dare 
‘ 7 e - : 47 Ub, ~ DCie, DAI = 
mineering air. oe ae eee 
% aU (trespass Jie it: atv 


You take me, Sir, to task ao 4 ! 2 
~C as er la 
n language strong and pat; ee os 
But may I mildly ask I really could not go. 
Whom you are “ getting at’? What though I'm feeling ill, 
. : I'll suffer on alone 
For Sir, why are you cart ya “4 ™ 
For, pray, Str y 5 'Vhat though with throes I thrill, 


So interested in me? a. pA aieaes 
Your friendship may be true, _ The = — still my own. 


But then it false may be. 








* oy Jer 64 A : Ou ol 

I'm ready to admit For this cigar, you bet 
1nis 18 @ strong cigar— I ee or I'll die ; 

But e’er resigning-it ea ae | 
I'd know, Sir, who you are‘ Spain : ? Jonathan sits down and tches Aum i 
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3Y THE ‘‘ ENFANT TERRIBLE.”’ 


REUTER, the omniscient Reuter, sends a telegram from Jamaica, 
stating that the Maxim guns furnished to the British Guiana police 
had arrived at the frontier, and had been the cause of much excite- 
ment among the Venezuelan troops, their commander protesting 
against the guns being pointed towards his force. 


I can quite appreciate the Venezuelan objection. It is a British 
‘* Maxim ”’ that has never been disproved. The best thing that the 
Venezuelans can do is to anticipateZthe cannon, and “go off.” 
They had better not wait to ‘‘‘ pop’ the question ”’ as to which is 
the stronger. For, burning as the question may be, the pop ofa 
Maxim is a great deal hotter still. 


ys 


oe | 


The present ‘‘ Maxim” is: 


* * - 


 Guianaway. 


Lord Salisbury very rightly lays a great deal of stress upon the 
‘European Concert.’’ For, naturally, the Concert means inter- 
national harmony. 


THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. 
Russia beats the big bass drum, 
France plays the deep trombone, 
And perfect unison they keep 
And quite correct their tone. 
And the trombones bray and the drums they roll 
And the tune is known as the “ Turkish Patrol.” 


Germany and Austria, 
And Italy as well, 
Play on one big triangle that 
Seads forth a mighty swell. 
And they play with all their heart and soul 
The well-known tune of the “‘ Turkish Patrol.” 


England waves the baton and 
Keeps all the lot to tim: 
(nd now I've told my little tale 
I'll close this simple rhyme. 
or Europe's playing ag a w! 
The popular air, the “ Turkish Patrol.” 


They say that the good ship ‘Irish Nationalist” is Healyng 
over owing to the O’Connor-mising of her ballast. The Sexton 
went ashore a little while ago, ready to toll the bell. They say, also, 
that Ireland will soon be a Redmond(e); i.e., that the country will 
soon be painted a bright vermilion. Meanwhile others of the party 
are Just-in time to M‘Cart(h)y attempts to reconcile everybody. 


“FUN” LYRICS (No. 4). 


A New Hearts or Oak. 





They may tell us British sail 
lack the pluck of days agone, 


Let ‘em tell it, an’ it please ’em 
‘T the time of trial come 
It's so easy to belittle, 
While Queen Peace re er t) 


Then we'll show ’em, my boys, 
Before we’ve done, 
Though the enemy’s more 
Than three to one, 
And rivals try to whip us once again, 
We'll show ’em, whoe’er the foe may be, 
That out upon the rolling sea, 
We're still the men we were when Nelson rode the 
main, 


If it comes to ram or grapnel, 
Or the swift torpedo’s aim, 

They will find that pluck and muscle 
Are still useful in the game; 

As they were when ships were wooden, 
And the strife was hand to hand, 

We may have changed our weapons, 
We've not changed our native land. 


Then we'll show ’em, etc. 


While our island is an island, 
While the waves kiss every coast, 
While the white cliffs of our country 
Are our glory and our boast. 
They will find that British sailors 
Rule the sea as well to-day 
As when Nelson hoist his signal 
In the famed Trafalgar’s Bay. 


Then we'll show ’em, etc. 


They may cast the biggest cannon, 
They may weld the thickest steel, 
They may build the quickest cruise)s 

That were ever put to keel; 
sut they cannot make their sailors 
On the patent British plan ; 
Thoug 
Still, they cannot find the man. 
Then we’ll show ’em, etc. 


h each ship may be well found, boys, 


Remember the Little Children. 
(To the Editor of *‘ Fun.’’) 


Srr,—If there is to be any fun and happiness for the 50,000 poor 
children connected with the affiliated local centres of the Ragged 
School Union during the coming winter, we must be largely helped 
by those who, like the readers of Fun, are in comfortable circum- 
stances. As one of our little protegés quaintly put it the other 
day, our children are now in need of ‘** moist everyfink ’’ to protect 
them from the rigours of winter. As in spite of their hardships, 
our little people are often a very humourous class, and by their 
quaint sayings, etc., minister to the amusement of all who see or 
read of them, I hope the readers of Fun will each try and send 
us a trifle.— Yours faithfully, 

JOHN KIRK, Secretary. 

Ragged School Union, 


37, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C 




















RESSIONS.—‘GETTING ON FIRST CLASS 





————_— 
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THE (UN)WILLING UNEMPLOYED.-THE OLD AND DISABLED WARRIOR DODGE. 


ve 





Make up required—tine military aspect, good number of genuine war medals, begged, borrowed, stolen, or obtained, for a trifling sum, 
from a pawnbroker’s. How to work the Old and Disabled Warrior Fraud.—Select a quiet London Square, West FE) d preferable. Spot your 
intended “jay,” who must always be of an unmistakably timid and unmilitary appearance. Then proceed on these lines: “ Beg parding, 
Captin (know’d you by your military walk an’ bearing), I’m an old soldier, an’ destitute, one arm clean gone, a Jeg shatter’d. I’m too feeble 
for any kind o’ employment now, so must depend on the charity of any s’per’or military officer as I chances to fall in with-——— 


; ae oN 
‘> 











-- Know’'d you instantly I clapp’d eyes on yer, major. Serv’d under that gallant officer, sez I to meself, India, Russia, China, Turkey, 
Ashantee,—Heavens, them glor’us deeds 0’ yourn in the Sudan; the dirty Arabs had shot your horse from under yer. I can see you now, 
revolver up, an’ with flashing blade, a sloshing at ’em like mad, till mounta’ns an’ mounta’ns of the copper-colour'd devils was piled up 
around yer. 





‘‘ Ah, General, them wos proud times, them wos!—What sum did I ask you for ? Well, I could’ent insult a distinguished warrior like 
yourself by asking for anything less than seven-an’-six. An old soldier tends his heart-felt thanks to the most noble, brave, an brilliant 
commander-in-chief of all Her Majesty’s forces._Know’d you by your walk the very instant I clapp’d eyes on yer. Attention !— Right 
about,—-Left wheel.__M-a-r-c-h!” It is needless to add that the brave old warrior, Simon Pure, never begs or brags, even when it is his 


A 


} : } thi ] nG¢ la 
unhappy fate to be ignored by the country for which he fought and bled. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
Lady Audrey.—* Mother, I am going to give up being a refined gentlewoman.” 


The Duchess.—“* Gracious, child! What do you mean?” 


L.4.—* Well, you see. I want to marry well, and I find I haven't achance. I think of becoming a ballet-girl, barmaid, artist’s model, or 


saucy Yankee; don’t care which.”’ 


Our Review Column. 


Messrs. SPARAGNAPANE AxpD Co., ornamental confectioners, have 
produced some very pleasing novelties in cosaques, amongst whic 
“Sairey Gamp’s Crackers,”’ “ Jewellery,” “ Lazyland,” ‘‘ Mounte- 
banks,” and “Tom Tit” cosaques may be depended upon for 
producing endless fun. 

We are in receipt of Messrs. Perken, Son, and Rayment's 
illustrated catalogue of photographic apparatus, magic lanterns, 
and optical instruments. 

Their trade mark and telegraphic address is ‘Optimus,’ 99, 
Hatton Garden, Holborn Viaduct, and 141, Oxford Street, W. The 
stock is worth an inspection, and thoroughly supports its nomen- 
clature, ‘“‘ Optimus,” that is—the best one can possibly have. 


“Milk Below!” 


To the bachelor, seated in his flat, half way between earth and 
heaven, came the cheery cry of ‘‘ Milk below !”’ 

It wasn’t Trilby’s voice, though ; only the London dairyman’s. 

Seizing a quart jug, the bachelor, who acted as his own cook, 
housemaid, and ‘tween girl, went down to buy his threepen'orth of 
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the lacteal: and the milkman, while taking the money, once more 
raised his shout of ‘*‘ Milk below !” 

The bachelor looked disgustedly at the liquid in his jug, and 
witheringly at the vendor. 

“ Milk below !”’ he repeated cynically, “ vy Jove, I hope there is : | ‘ 
for I'm d——4d if I can see anything but chalk-and-water on the i 


surface ! : —_ 





Sor ae 





Bi oo 


Defeat was Impossible. 


THE ghost of William of Normandy heaved a heavy sigh. 
‘I've been dabbling a bit in statistics lately,” it said to the | 
phantom of good King John, “ and I find, to my chagrin, that I | 
can’t personally claim an atom of praise for having won the battle 
of Hastings.” | 

“Good heavens, Billy! how’s that?” 

“ Why, judging from the number of different families who are 
boasting that their ancestors came over with the Conqueror, 
calculate that I must have invaded England with an army of about | 
twelve-hundred-and-fifty-thousand strorg!” | 
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By THE ParTY ON THE SPOR 


. 


Wednesday.—Coming out of Court after the verdict on the Land’ 


Allotment part of the “ Balfour Trial” (ome point sc 
Jabez!) I just remembered that my frien 
undertaken to lecture on Macbeth at the Columbia College 
Hailing a gondola of the streets, I was 
greyhound at the Mersey landing s 
time to support the worthy 


, 
-s 
Sir Bi rving had 








just able to catch n ocean 
tage, and reach the college in 
knight on the platform. He told the 


students a goo i deal about Macbeth—more than I could, though 


» 
part (only in private, 


people who have seen my performance of the 
s 
of course) have often assured me that I gave them quite novel idea 
of the character. Tae stadents and professors seemed pleased wit! 
the lecture, and we stayed tolunch. Hail, Columbia! 
After lunch, droppad in at the Central Criminal Court, and hear 
the teeth-scaling barbers condemned. 
To scale the tooth, and then for pay 
(Extortionate) importune, 


May seem to be an easy way 
To scale the wheel of Fortune. 

But barbers who ambitious be 
Are sure to find it rather 

A safer kind of policy 
To stick to shears and 

Or on another wheel (‘‘the mill”), 
With certainty unfailing, 

They will perform, at Pentonville, 
Another kind of scaling. 


Thursday.—Ran down to Barrow-on-Soar to witness interesting 
ceremony. Bishop of Peterborough consecrating the local ceme- 
tery. Been sort of Soar point between the Parish Council and 
the Church whether it should be done. P.C. objected. Church 
desired. People backed the P.C., not against consecration itself, 
bu: against legal inequalit ie3, etc., it entails. P.C. ant Church had 
@ pipe and talked it over together. Result, a compromise, which 
doas equal honour to the hearts and heads of all concerned. 
Cemetery consecrated—inequalities, etc., to be treated as a dead- 
letter (and buried outside the precincts, I suppose). 

Back to see Mr. Asquith plant Browning ia Walworth, or some- 
thing—souldn’t quite make the thing out. Thought at first the 
idea was to spread knowledge of the poet’s works among the East 


lather. 


End poor. Seemed rather a good idea—just the nice, easy sort of 
poat for an uncultured community to begin on. My mistake, how- 
ever. Different sort of thing altogether. A settlement, something 


of the Toynbee Hall — As far as I co = gather (I’m so dull 
at these kind of things!), it is to be a place where you can get tea, 
& look at the newspaper, & sermon, legal ‘ebtes and so on (all 
gratis), if you happen to waat either or all of them. Capital idea— 
wish it luck, and all that. but why Brownin7? Worries me. 


i“ 


bes 





Had a chat with some shipouilders. Also aome >..... 
Going to be a stiff fight seemingly. I"m giving 5 to 3 on the 
masters. Are you doing any business? 

i 


Priday.— Agricultural Hall. Stanley e Show. 
off the proper “jokes” about being “ Urea © and suffering from 

““ pneumatics " (cross between pneumonia and rheumatics) ; then 
settled down to business. Suppose your ‘ ao young man,” 
Mr. Editor, had his invitation and went, so shal! say nothing about 
the machines—except that they were all there, in every sense, 
seemingly. One thing I'm obliged to mention, of course, which is 
the Simpson lever chain, which everybody is talking about. The 
principle is only in the bud, or early bloom (as it were), but great 
things—one might say, “‘enormous things "—are claimed for it 
and expected of it. Already it is pretty to look at, and absorbingly 
interesting. The Lu-mi-num are a valuable advance in another 
direction, that of lightness—the lever chain above mentioned being 
conceived in the interests of speed. And so to the lunch, when Sir 
A. K. Rollit, M.P., “ spoke a piece,” and I bespoke several pieces 
jand some drinks). 

In to the Lyceum same afternoon. Keeley celepration. Wished 
the dear old lady wany happy returns. She said she was quite 
i Lots of enthusiasm, but dreadful sort of time to show u 
t . | However, nobody seemed particularly Acuphnisted, 
good deal of chatter going on, ani some people paying attention to 
a | rogramme of selections from the current plays, with 
1y.—Tarned out rather early- good deal earlier than I 

t see the first batch of troops off to Ashanti. 


S 2d in good spirits, possibly because there seems some prospect 
‘ their coming back again without having to fight. Wished ‘em 
uck which ever way it is to turm out, and promised to let them 
<now at once if anything happened to England while they were 


id rattled down to Vigo Street to the Exhibition 
of Lithc graphy. Interesting attempt to dignify—or re-dignify a 

branch of art which has dropped into the background and dey graded 
ways. Some re ally beautiful specimens of work from soma of the 
ing artists —all sorts, too, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Mr. Jacomb Hood, Miss Popling, 


leading-est of lead 
Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. Whistler, 
Mr. Grieffenhagen, etc., etc. 

Saw Miss Harwood finish first in the cycle race at the Aquarium. 
Great rush to see the finals, and “‘up went the price of seats.”’ 
Paid a guinea for mine (which, Editor, please note); borrowed the 
guinea. 

Monday.—Didn't do anything, and did it very well. 

7 Tuesday. —At Exeter Hall to see presentation to Dr. Barnardo. 
Nice little cheque (value about three and a-half thousand pounds— 
could do with a tenner of it myself). Dr. B. done a heap of good 
work, though, which deserves acknowledgment, but hope he won't 
spend it all on drink. 

Dined with Mr. Hare in the eveniag—usual thing, you know; 
very jolly, and nice things said about Mr. H. (all deserved). 
Clement Scott verses and the rest, all to pattern. Mr. Pinero very 
smart, special pleading for the problem play, but merry enough and 
ail in the day's work, and “‘ who cares?” oae way or the other. 

Tae Sporren. 


In the Same Boat. 

Tae counterfeit half-crown had n—. lying a long time in a 
greasy waistcoat-pocket; and it was mighty glad to get away from 
its unsavoury prison- house. 

“Thank goodness!" it remarked, with a broad grin, to the 
tradesman who h ad accepted it (what time he was counting up his 
day’s receipts), thank goodness, I've got taken tn at last!" 

‘E gad!"’ said the tradesmen—but his smile was rathera g1astly 
me tation of thé geatleman’s chuckle—* egad, aad so 
have I!’ 


counterfeit 
- 











For Relieed, Delicate patites. 


Enhances the acceptability of every 


CUSTARD 


POWDER 


Sweet Dish or Fruit. 
NO EGGS REQUIRED. 





BIRD: | Casbur 
BIRD’S eee 
“Refreshing and Invigorating to the 
jaded mind and body; delicious to the = ct ton, 


palate; and absolutely unadulterated.” 


-Famity DocTor. 
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Non-Suited! Evidently. 
(‘* Many shall be called, but few chosen.”’) 


(“Ir is a matter of common notoriety that calls to the bar are 
becoming more frequent every year, and the work is rapidly de- 
creasing owing to arbitration, the cost of litigation, etc. The cry 
j8, * Still they come.’’} 


As you've risen “ call”’ us early, “ call’ us early, Benchers dear, 

For we want to see the dawning of our “ brief” and new career. 

Since a Counsel’s “young and rising,” when his thatch his thin 
and gray, 

We want “4 briefed for J(e)wne, Sirs, no matter who’s Queen of 
the May. 

Like many an ancient parent, the son rise we yearn to see, 

And our Seventh Heaven co-equals a win in the Q. B. D. 

Oh! soften your inn-most hearts then, and do let us have a say, 

For the sun will soon be a setting, and we’ve made no legal hay ! 

We've @ longing to buy (on credit) the flowing forensic gown, 

And the wig—the wig that’s as precious as any Monarch’s crown— 

To “devil” in some prim Chambers, and read what the Papers say 

When (?) we’ve argued a cause célébre, with kudos from Justice 
6 x.” 

Are we “ Inner"? Are we“ Outer ’’? 
eye _ — 

To be rockets upwards soaring in the bright and fee-lit sky. 

We have pictured our own Chambers where the briefs come tum- 
bling in, 

As we dote o’er dusty digests ’mid the snares of next-of-kin ; 

Where we woo the ‘solor”’ system through the weary, weary 
Terms, 

Bowing down to Bedford Row “stars,” in the firm-ament of Firms! 

We have drafted telling speeches, and we know the thing to pay 

When (?) we're asked to plead for Rumjee (an appeal from Man- 
dalay). 

Like the ‘‘ boots’’ and May Queen’s mother, call us early, Benchers 
dear, 

For we’re positively panting to essay the unknown sphere, 

Though our castles may be Spanish, and our Idols based in clay, 

Don’t dispel the “‘ brief’’ illusions by the light of (Justice) Day ! 


No, we want a big *‘ bull’s- 


A Diplomatic Love Letter. 


A CORRESPONDENT lately wrote to the Sun as follows: ‘‘ To 
judge from the specimens that breach of promise actions bring 
to light, there is urgent need for some system of education in the 
matter of love letters. Young people should be taught, therefore, 
to correspond suitably with whatever person may be claiming 
their affections,” etc.) 

A model letter (somewhat marred by the postscript) from Lydia 
Spooner to the Hon. Reginald Routine, of the Diplomatic Service. 


Confidential. 

No. 999. 13th February, 1895. 

Sir,—With further reference to our interrupted interview, Nov. 
19/35 (The Shrubbery), I have now the honour to inform you that 
most of the propositions you then made affecting my change of 
status bave been, and are still receiving, my careful consideration. 

I would, however, draw your attention to what I consider a some- 
what presumptious innovation on our previous discussions (Nos. 1, the 
Oxford Eights; 2, Lords; 3, Henley; 4, The Conservatory) on the 


subject of microbes and their relation to labial complaints. 


| 


Order, to avoid disappointment, at once, or send 24d. 





In the latter interview (November 19th, 1895) you allowed your 
private zeal to outrun your official discretion, and oe into practice 
what I intended should be treated solely from the standpoint of 
theory. Were it not for your highly undignified position when the 
said interview was interrupted by the sudden entry of my parenta) 
superior, I should be disposed to treat the matter less lightly. I 
should have thought that, under the circumstances, your diplomatic 
ability and imperturb- ability would have stood you in good stead, 
had I not realised that officialism on its knees is remarkably akin 
to Tom, Dick, and Harry in the same position. 

I must further inform you that, as a preliminary to further ccm- 
municaticns on this subject, 1 must receive, not later than noon on 
the 14th inst. (St. Valentine's Day), a solemn assurance that in all 
future interviews I shail be granted immunity from your personal 
su t, which has hitherto been of a somewhat pressing character. 

ith regard to your references to correspoudence which has 

tg between the editor and the staff of » certain sensational 

aily, I beg you will consider it entirely irrelevant to the subject 
now under discussion. ; 

For one of your high official rank, I deem it utterly undignified 
to make use of such expressions as ‘‘ Dearest own ”’ and “‘ lovey.” I 
have searched most of the recent Blue-books in vain for confirmation. 
As for the quotation, ‘‘ Whoever loved that loved not at first sight?” 
I am ata loss to understand how a work containing such flippant 
trivialities should ever find a place in the cut-and-dry official 
shelves of Governmental Westminster. On receipt of a favourable 
reply hereto, I shall be prepared to consider the advisability of 
resuming the discussion on the displacement of microbes in the 
labial system. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your disobedient servant, 
LypDIA SPOONER. 


P.S.—Don’t forget Fuller’s address is —— Strand. You are an 
old darling. 


THE National Chrysanthemum Society’s 49th Annual Great 
Mid-Winter Show, opening at the Royal Aquarium on Tuesday 
next, will, in consequence of the success of the International 
Ladies’ Cycle Races, be held in the spacious Aquarium Galleries, 
the International Ladies’ Bicycle Races running simultaneously 
in the area of the main building, and the Variety Performances on 
the Great Central Stage, as usual. 








NOW ON SALE. 


“EFUN ALMANAC’ 


BOR 1896. 


Price Twopence; Post Free, 2id. 





to ‘* Fun’”’ Offices, 23 and 27, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 
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If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” 
what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


PROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


or if 
please 


8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread In the place of “Hovis” 


do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 


Gd. or 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits on receipt of stamps. 


Wholesale Agents for Australasia and South Afvica—Gordon and Gotch London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Cape Town. 


finted by Tas Oc-orznative Parwrine Society Lrurrep, Tudor Street, New Bridge Street, London, E.C.. and Published for the Proprietors by E.ton & Co., 27, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, in the City of London.—T nesday, December 3rd, 1895. 
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(Enter servant.) 
Servant.—* Please, sir, the postman’s called for his Christmas Box,” 


(Another knock.) 


(Enter Servant.) 

Servant.—The dustman and half-a-dozen tradesmen's boys have called, sir, for 
their presents, and the waits will be here as soon as it’s dark, and the curate has 
sent up for your contribution to the coal fund, and there’s three or four of them 
reporters called from their papers asking you to help their funds in aidof some- 
thing or other, and the plumber has sent round to say he can’t mend the busted 

boiler until after New Year's Day, and the butcher can’t take your order for 

the meat, as you left it too late, and—— 

(Curtain.) 


But, after all, leé cynics sneer and pessimists snort, Christmas is 
Christmas, and we wouldn’t do away with it for anything. 


“PUN” LYRICS (No, 5), 


A Curistmas CAROL. 





Sing hey, sing ho, for the merry mistletoe, 
Sing hey for the holly green, 


By THE “ ENFANT TERRIBLE.” 





, ° : Sing ho for the bells and their happy, happy peal, 

oe sae ws en and whe - seh seaggal t Roe a For the cutting of the wire and the breaking of the seal, 

. e. peaking a6 a journalist, sreny For the foaming, fizzing nectar that will every sorrow heal, 
declare that Christmas is an anachronism. Papers come out Sing h 

; a ng hey for the holly green. 

before their proper time, ‘“‘copy” is wanted several days 
earlier, the printers want to go home to _ their families, Hurrah, hurrah, for the friends who are afar, 
and the editors, far from acting up to the adage they print on the Hurrah for the friends who're true, 
front page of their Yuletide numbers, ‘‘ Goodwill to men,” lead Hurrah for the grip of an honest, honest hand, 
their unfortunate contributors a terrible dance because their For the dear ones who’re away from their lovéd native land, 


For the message that we'll send 'em and the hearts that understand, 


‘* Lines to a Plum Pudding,” or their ‘‘ Essay on Mistletoe,” is not , 
Hurrah for the friends who're true, 


as sparkling as the ‘‘ Ode to a Mince Pie” or the “ Sonnet to Rum 


Punch ” was last year. No, Christmas is a great mistake. A cheer, a cheer, for the happy time that's here, 


* * * A cheer for the girl you love, 
* A cheer for the girl whom you mean to make your bride, 
CHRISTMAS FIN-DE-SIECLE. For the timid little blush as she nestles to your side, 
A FARCE OF TO-MORROW, For the first kiss that you gave her “ just because it’s Christmastide,” 


Scene.—A suburban Drawing Room, profusely decorated with holly, etc. Three cheers for the girl you love. 


Pater, mater, and family duly assembled, eagerly discussing the forthcoming | 
meeting of married brothers and sisters and cousins and aunts, etc. 
Pater: “ Yes, it warms one’s heart, this good old English Christmas, when 


Wooing the Widow’s Daughter. 


the scattered ones we love meet under the old roof.” - - - - 
Mater.—“ Yes, and the dear girls have a chance of meeting their future a poh tnt og - pm = poy \ 

husbands,” ’ Ae 
Girls sis chorus).— Ma!” “ Perhaps you'll alter?” “ That I shan’t!’ 

; : : | : ” %e 

Eldest Son (aged 18) —‘ Yes, and when we fellows have the right tokiss any | 7 Will a mf - 0 yt 

pretty girl under the mistletoe.” . | “ 4 _ jesting on pe y — 
Eldest Girl (aged 29, tossing her head).—“‘ What impertinence! Inevershould | at 8 your reason mamma 

allow such a thing.” “« Why, she likes me! “* Yes, for pelf ! 
Youngest Boy (aged 10).—* And old Aunt Crosspatch and Uncle Skinflint have ‘* Means to 

to give us Christmas presents? I don’t think they like Christmas.” ** marry 
Everybody.— Oh, Christmas is lovely.” * you 


(Knock at door heard.) “ herself!” 


Noricz.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned ; , 





unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 


<I 


No. 1,596. 
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A CONUNDRUM. 
Villager. 
Inquisitive Stranger.—“ Eh, and pray where is that boy ?”’ 


Prize Story. 
THE PIANO POUNDER. 

Like Ko-Ko in The Mikado, I’ve got a little list, and the people 
I’ve plic-d upon it, not only never would be missed, but ought to 
be s'amped cut, eradicated, annihilated, and otherwise ushered 
out of this weary world for ever and, maybe, a day or two. 

The piano pounder is yet in the flesh. 

You know et ? Of course you do! Who doesn’t? 

She's the girl who would punish the poor piano if she were to 
die for it. She’s the female fiend who makes life ‘‘a blank, a 
dismal, dreary desert’ for those innocents who've never done her 
auy harm—but would like to. ‘ Music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast,’ so it’s said; but there’s not much soothing of savage 
breasts or music either in the piano pounder’s performance. It 
would make a dog howl, ora cat mew. It would frighten a baby, 
and even disgust a German band. 

It would cause a religious cove to swear, and a pious pundit to 
misbehave. It would drive a good geeser crazy, and urge a meek 
master tocommitacrime. The piano pounder’s exertions simply 
rile. They've no tune or melody in their pockets. She never lets 
fly with a catchy air from the opera, or a breezy ballad from the 
music-hall. Not she, forsooth! 

She prefers the dullest loudest screech she can discover. A five 
finger exercise by Herr von Raggedlack, a scale by Signor Starrini, 
a study in discords by Mons. Trumpet, she'll hammer at mourning, 
noon, and night, under the impression she’s collared something 
classical. 

Pretty English compositions are not big enough for her. 
Fascinating dances, that would set your feet tingling and your coat 
tails wagging to be off, she despises. She turns up her nose at 
everything vot foreign. She would vote a duet between a jackass 
and a pig exquisite if a long-haired, out-at-elbows, dirty-linened 
professor of the penny whistle, hailing from the Continent some- 
where, were to applaud the selection. 

She thinks she’s clever. But she isn’t! 

O, dear no, she isn’t. When the parrot stands for wisdom, the 
mocking bird for originality, and the monkey for commonsense, 
then she'd pass for clever. But not before. She's not clever, but 
she is @ nuisance. She will run over scales by the hour, and 
repeat the identical bar for the day. 





“Yes, zur, I’ve lived in this little village ni on sixty year—man an’ boy.” 
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. Experienced. 
make you feel fairly mad?” 
bad as a new baby !”’ é 


No Eggs. 


has three layers? ”’ 
Chump— Is that so?” 

flection.) 

fowls’ skins can have even one layer!” 


The Missing Link 


Is still undiscovered. 
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said it would hold biscuits. 
‘‘ Tt will take the cake.” 


Oh, Murder! 


LittLe drops of brandy, 
Whiskey, gin, or rum, 
Often lead to that ‘‘ drop”’ 
Near to Kingdom Come! 


‘Don’t be so rude,” says she, when you invite her to get on a bit, 
or drop it. ‘I must practise.’? And practise—as she calls it—she 
does. Ay, until your ears ache with the torture, and you fairly 
perspire with bottled-up rage. 

What would you give to be able to knock her off her stool, to tie 
her hands behind her, to put dust in her peepers—anything to con- 
clude the entertainment? Eh—what? 

If she were @ man you would pull her beard, anoint her face with 
your fist, parley with her with a boot. 

Wicked, you say ! 

Not so, father Funnyfront. 

It’s the piano pounder that’s wicked. 

Human nature is human nature, and there’s a limit to its 
endurance. Now, the piano pounder has no mercy. She pushes 
you to extremity. She has no need to clout and claw the instru- 
ment hours a day. She pleases nobody. 

What’s her game, then? If not to aggravate mild—and bitter 
too—men, what is it ? 

Therefore, Cornelius, I say, it’s she who's wicked. Her din drives 
suffering sinners from house and home. Neighbours complain. 

Scowls and black looks welcome her on every side. Muttered 
curses salute her. 

But she doesn’t care a pinch of pepper. 

She may keep you awake when you've fairly earned a few winks 
of sleep; she may upset your system and drive you to drink with 
her infernal clack, and she doesn’t care a sup of salt water. 

There’s one way of dealing with her it would be well to try. 
Make the punishment meet the crime, and marry her to a man 
who snores. Between them there would be a concert going day 
and night fit for Bedlam itself. 

What say you ? 

H. W. Situ, Sale, Manchester. 


The Irony of Fate. 


Beggar.—*Can you kindly assist me, sir? I’ve got a wife and 
thirteen children to support.” 

Old Gentleman.—“ Good gracious! Thirteen children ?”’ 

Beggar.—‘‘ Yes, sir, a baker’s dozen, and nota bit of bread to 
give them!” 





© Quiverful.—* Yes; but she’s not so 


Kute.—“* Do you know that. our skin 


(After re- 
‘Well, I don’t believe my 


It fell out of 
Peter Poltwattle’s shirt cuff last Friday 
morning. Anyoue discovering the same 
will be amply rewarded on bringing it 


Peter, my boy, I 
thought this was to be comic copy; I am 
sorry to see you guilty of trying to _— 

n 
fact go to the ad. contractor.—_Eb. F’un.] 


Our waiter showed us his latest at- 
tempt in folding serviettes, and this was 
what he called a ‘* Water Lilly.” He 
We replied, 


Chunki—“ Doesn’t a ‘New Woman’ 
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Hereditary Valour. 


Old Lady.—“ Mary, what on earth 
are those two tiresome boys, my grand- 
children, shoutingabout?” 

Mary.—*“ Pleas’ ’m, they wants me to 
take down that there hold spear and gun 
from the lobby wall to let ’em play 
British an’ Ash’ntees with!” 

Old Lady (with enthusiasm).— Bless 
their brave souls, the little dears! They 
take after their granpa, who was one of 
the boldest and handsomest officers in 
the Clerkenwell Militia ! ’’ 

Mary (impressed).—‘Golly! you 
don’t say so, ma’am!”’ 


In Pocket by It. 


Mrs. Jones (to caller).--‘* You've heard, 
dear, about that Ashantee affair? We 
are positively in pocket over the bother. 
You see my cook, Mary’s, engaged to a 
young Guardsman, who's away out to 
fight. Now he can’t come here to eat 
prodigious suppers, and Mary has no 
appetite because of her nervousness 
leek her youth. So these two things 
combined have made a great difference 
in the food for our larder, I assure 
you!” 


Criticism. 
THE critic’s pen is dipped in gall— 
And ‘“ made in Germany,’ no doubt— 


On misspelt foreign words he’ll fall, 
But leave the striking beauties out. 


Economy. 


Young Wife.—* I’ve bought you a box 
of cigars for a birthday present, dear.” 

Young Husband.—‘ But, darling, I 
never smoke! ”’ 

Young Wife.—‘‘ No, I. know; but I 
thought that when you were tired of 
them I could give them to brother George 
on his next birthday—he smokes, you 
know!” 


War- “fare” in Ashantee. 


‘** THE luscious chop, the savoury steak, 
Oh, must I—must I—these forsake ? 
And may I not my frame regale 
With cheery beer, or hale brown ale ? 
Oh, swear, Britannia, swear to me, 
These stern restrictions shall not be!” 


Thus Tommy Atkins, feeling faint, 

To fair Britannia made his plaint, 

And sweet Britannia sighed, ‘“‘ I needs 

Must wean thee from such drinks and 
feeds ; 

Thy fealty thou must prove to me 
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RETORT COURTEOUS 


Parson.—*‘‘ A poor basket, Mr. Jones—a very poor basket indeed !’’ 


3y going in for HASH-AN’-TEA!!” Mr. Jones.—* Yes, but a jolly sight more than was in your church on Sunday.” 


Poltwattle’s Baker. 


My baker is a well-bred man who lives in a cottage, and is a brick. 

Those are al] the jokes I know about bakers. 

The rest of the story was told me by the breadist himself. 

When he brought round the rolls this morning I indulged in the 
luxury of a conversation with him, for Ethel Maud (the slavey) 
was out. 

He, the burly bunnist, said, ‘‘ I’ve just had a nice thing happen 
tome. You know St. Bonsor’s Church just opposite me ?”’ 

_I was acquainted with that sacred edifice, externally-—not 
internally—for I never was christened, and I was married some- 
where else. 

‘“‘ Well, they ordered me to make ’em a loaf for a harvest festival, 
last week, so I got my minions to fake the dough—in my dough- 
minions—and put it in the oven, but when it came out it looked 
like a great dog lying asleep ; it looked a perfect hass of a loaf.” 


Then he made 2. sketch with a piece of chalk on the front door, 
representing the harvest loaf couchant. 


He went on, ‘‘ Then I arose in my wratn, and gathered together 
my bunpunchers, and we made us a dummy out of flour sacks, and 
covered it with dough, and it stood up and looked fine.” 

Here the chalk was again requisitioned, and a loaf-like loaf was 
the result. 

‘Yes; is that all ?”’ I asked. 

“No,” replied the baker, “ not by a large majority. Unluckily, 
I forgot to mention that a whited-sepulchrey thing it was, and on 
Monday the Parson started to divide*the infernal loaf among the 
poor. And lo! it was a prowaery loaf.”’ 

Inquiries in the neighbourhood, when my baker had proceeded 
on his round, elicited the intelligence that they have not yet done 
discussing the sordid, trumpery meanness, the base, backsliding, 
bamboozling bread baked by my baker. 
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Beneath this great oppression 
I must be calm and mute ; 

I’m honest—by profession— 
Ill chosen attribute. 

For “ thorough ” is my motto, 
I chose it—’twas un wise— 

But such an one ought not to 
Stoop to compromise. 


Shelter at Last. | 
JoHN MORLEY :— 

In outer cold I linger 

And wonder if it’s well, 
To lay an eager finger 

Upon this workhouse bell. 
M fot, too too unhappy, 

y mind doth quite unhinge— 








And yet Iam the chappie 


To wear a “ Celtic fringe.” 


‘“« So let me in this ae night, 
This ae, ae, ae night, 


And so by luck deserted, 


Alone, apart, I stray ; 
Till cynics smile, diverted, 
In their sardonic way. 


For pity’s sake this ae night, 
Oh, rise and let me in. 


Oh, why did wild ambitions 
Attract me from my pen? 

A cast-off politician’s 
Unhappiest of men ! 

Though * program "’ fabrication 
Much joy may with it bring— 

‘* Program ”’ resuscitation 

Is quite another thing ! 


‘‘ Home Rule,” and “‘ Down with churches,” 
‘That cup that never fills,” 
‘The flowing tide that lurches 
Away from Veto Bills,” 
Our’ duty to our neighbour 
‘‘ Death duty ?"’ people ask, 
‘* Eight-hour loving labour ”— 
Good heavens, what a task ! 


My erstwhile colleagues gaily | 
’Gainst all such Programs strike, 
And calmly Jonah daily 
Some item they dislike. 
While ‘neath the heavy burden 
I still must struggle on — 
For virtue’s it’s own guerdon ; 
And I am honest John! 


‘‘ There goes poor John,” they mutter, 
‘‘ A most instructive sight ; 
His honesty is utter, 
And sorry is his plight!” 


Well, falls must be expected ; 
A woful fall was mine! 
To be the great rejected 
Of “ lads of coaly Tyne.” 
‘‘ A chair” for the unseated ; 
It gave me quite a shock, 
‘A clock,” the jest completed, 
To tell me what’s o’clock ! 


But now my tramp is over; 
Sore-footed and distressed, 

The poor but honest rover 
Observes a place of rest. 

Within there! I shan’t hurt you! 
Your welcome I request. 

A victim—well—of virtue 
Would be Montrose’s guest. 


“ So let me in this ae night, 
This ae, ae, ae night, 
For pity’s sake this ae night, 
Oh, rise and let me in , 
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Cartoon Verses see page 234.) 
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JOHN MORLEY SINGS :—*0O, LE 


THE POLITICAL CASUAL. 
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TxtnGs have been somewhat quiet lately, I am glad tosay; and 
none too soon, for the whirl of feverish activity was beginning to 
tell on us all. The chief event since I wrote you last, my dear 
readers, was the production of a little one-act piece by no less a 
celebrity than Mr. W. D, Howells, the American novelist. The 

uestion naturally is, Howell it do? The answer is, Fair to Mid- 
dling. The idea is excellently funny, but the treatment is not 
, ce The name of the piece is A Dangerous Ruffian, and a very 

angerous ruffian old Edward Roberts undoubtedly is, in spite 
of the fact that he is a most benign old gentleman. He 
has been out to buy something, and returns very much the 
worse for wear. His clothes are distinctly disordered—which 
does not mean that they are ready-made, but that they are 
in a very bedraggled condition. He tell his wife that he missed his 
watch while he was out, realised that he had been robbed, had run 
after the supposed thief, knocked him over from behind, taken the 
watch, and made his way home, Mrs. Roberts regards her Teddie 
as a hero, and exaggerates his bravery to her guests. Then another 
visitor arrives, and complains that he has been brutally robbed and 
horribly maltreated. Suddenly the truth dawns upon Roberts. He 
had left his watch at home, missed it in the street, fancied he had 
been robbed, and ran after an unoffending old gentleman and 
forcibly taken away a watch that did not belong to him. The plot 
is certainly very funny, but the story is not well told. 


Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past, the resistance piece, is going strong and 
well, GOSSAMER. 


A cablegram has been received at Terry’s Theatre announcing 
that The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown was produced at the 
Standard Theatre, New York, and was received in a most enthu- 
siastic manner. At the close of the merry farce, the management 
and artistes were called before the front of the curtain no less than 
dven times. 

Mr. Weedon Grossmith aepeeess on Tuesday last as the New Boy 
—redivivus—in his famous character of Archibald Rennick. Roars 
—nay, torrents—of laughter was the result. Miss Gladys Homfrey 
cleverly climaxed the eccentricities with which this celebrated 
farcical comedy is so agreeably replete. Mr. F. Volpe appears to 
have been born for the part of Felix Roach, and Miss Lena Dene 
plays the flirt, Nancy Roach, most entrancingly. Mr. J. 

eauchamp’s Doctor Candy is a fine specimen of dignified peremp- 
toriness. 

This comedy takes rank amongst the Vaudeville gems, of which, 
in my opinion, Our Boys take the first prize. 


Sir Avucustus Harris commenced the season with a fancy 
dress ball at Covent Garden on Wednesday last. Of course Trilby 
appeared in a frame, apparently resting upon an easel; her pedal 
extremities, however, were, upon this occasion, not on show. 
The young lady, arrayed as the Polar Star, and the usual para- 
phernalia of the Arctic regions, including a thermometer, led the 

rocession of fancy dress prize competitors. The latter passed 
Setoee the Throne of Scrutineers, and doubtlessly all thought 
themselves individually entitled to the first prize. The three 
Spooks were very quaint. Dominos of all colours predominated. 
Savages, Shepherdesses, Floras, and all the well-known opera 
bouffe characters were represented. The panoramic view 
fixed up at the back of the stage was very realistic of 
Charing Cross Railway Bridge, and surrounding sombre 
sights, equally pleasant and propitious. The dancing was 
very jolly. The parquet flooring is a splendid preventitive 
against stirring up the recumbent dust. I could not detect the 
slightest indication of that persistent — of Mother Earth. 
Of course, several dancers sprawled and licked the dust, but that 
is not Gus ’Arris’ business. The music provoked one into saltatory 
movément. I enjoyed this opening ball, and shall look forward to 
the second, which will take place on Wednesday, the 18th inst. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Pantomime, though of a different character from that which has 
held sway there, will still be the order of the day at the Crystal 
Palace this Christmas, for Herr Edouard Wulff, who has esta- 
blished for himself a world-wide reputation, will not only bring over 
his famous Continental Circus, but will produce, for the first time 
in London, his grand equestrian pantomime, entitled, “A Boar 
Hunt of the 16th Century,” which will be one of the most exciting 
and realistic spectacles ever witnessed in England—a real hunt 
with real boars, real stags, a splendid pack of hounds, and over 50 
high-mettled steeds, who gallop at the top of their speed, and make 
light of the obstacles placed in their way in the sombre depths of 
the forest. No less than 150 hunters, keepers, and hunt followers 
take part in this stirring and picturesque representation. 


Herr Wulfi’s circus performances are famous all over Europe; 
and with such a magnificent locale as will be provided in the 
central] transept of the Crystal Palace, converted for the. nonce 
into a spacious amphitheatre, the scenes in the circle will be ona 
grander scale than the talented entrepreneur has ever been able tu 
present to the London public. A great novelty will be the per- 
formance of four trained zebras. These wild animals gallop round 
the ring, jump fences and hurdles, and are driven in harness by 
Herr Wulff, who claims to be the first to train zebras for a circus 
sac peter 8 The unrivalled stud of 109 horses and ponies will 

e located in spacious stables in the western corridor, and will be 
sm for free inspection before and after the performances, a daily 
show of horses and ponies of the highest breed, training, and 
mettle being thus provided. 


The fun of the show has been well looked after, there being a 
large company of the funniest of funny clowns, clever acrobats, 
amusing jugglers, and marvellous equilibrists. 


The Christmas holiday attractions at the Crystal Palace also 
include Barnard’s wonderful marrionettes, which for several 
seasons past have proved the most mirth-provoking of entertain- 
ments to both young and old. Bailey’s Punch and Judy Show will, 
after an absence of some years, again delight the juveniles. 





























POSITIVE 
“‘T knew you'd ’elp a poor man on the road.”’ 
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THE (UN)WILLING UNEMPLOYED.—THE PARASITE OF THE TURF. 


Mike-Robe-—“ I spare no pains in securing sqund and direct information from” headquarters for my clients.”— Vide advertisement in 
Sporting Papers. : 
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‘*Go nap on Wooden-leg fer ther Will-o'-the-Wisp Siakes, Boss; moral cert.”’ 

“What yer say? Why, Wooden-leg aint in it fer ther Will-o’-the-Wisp Stakes; ‘eres a private wire from the owner; ‘es a bettin’ agin’ 
‘is own oss, ’e is.” 

“ Fiddle ’ead ill carry all before ’er in ther Will-o’-the-Wisp Stakes"I tell yer; got it from the trainer—ol’ pal o’ mine.” 
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‘‘ What? You can put yer bottom dollar on this oss; make a pot o’ money out o’ this ’ere information I tell yer. Don't miss it; put 
yer bloomin’ shirt on Cowheel fer ther Will-o’-the-Wisp Stakes. I got the straight tip direct from ther stables! ”’ 
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“Took my tip; put all yer’d got in the world on Snail Pace for ther Will-o’-the-Wisp Stakes. Now you're stone broke, barrin’ that 


’orse rug? Well, pop that, an’ gi’ me somethink for my tips.” 
“ Goin’ Neg os 4 are yer? al along o’ takin’ my tips is it? Well, you’ve ’ad yer sport, aint yer? An’ a gent as is a gent alvis 


expects ter pay fer ’is sport, ’e do.”’ , 
F “* Yes, lve got nee this ere snug little pub thro’ my makin’s on ther turf. Why, I sez, ove all ther flats in the world, sez I, that 


’im what backs osses is ther flattest! ”’ 
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The Cycle. 


THe Metropolitan Machinist Company Limited are exhibiting 
at the Crystal Palace National Cycle «is upwards of 20 Juno 
OCycixrs; thoroughly up-to-date machines, furnished with all the 
latest improvements, and comprising, among others, lady's safety 
cycles and tricycles, of various builds, of very light weights, respec- 
tively ; a light roadster, full diamond safety bicycle, 26lbs. weight ; 
a beautiful fleet machine that has earned great popularity during 
the past season; and a racer, 22lbs., that has met with considerable 
success on the path during the past year. 

A military safety has been re-modeiled, and as built for 1896 
bids fair to be more than ever a machine in great request in 
military and sporting circles, 

The Juno Tandem convertible safety, equally suitable for two 
gentlemen, or for lady and gentleman, is a machine that we can- 
not too highly of. There are special features in its construc- 
tion that recommend it to all tandem riders. It forms a complete 
single as well as an admirable tandem. 

On the principle that the best is the uheapest, the company have 
mounted all machines with Dunlop Welch pneumatic tyres. 
Every Juno carries a year’s guarantee. How pleased Jupiter 
would have been to have obtained such a guarantee against con- 
stant, or even intermittent, distracting interventions on the part of 
his Juno, whom he, in a weak moment, appointed queen of his 
Ethereal cycle. EHheu fugaces! ! 
























































“A LIE THAT IS HALF A TRUTH,” ETC., ETC. 


Wife.—‘I mentioned to dear Kittie, in my letter, about the dear Duchess calling upon us, and how sweet she was.” 
pose you did not say that Her Grace called for a charity subscription ? ”’ 
Wife.—“ Well, no. I did not think that sounded interesting.” 


Our Review Column. 


A NOVSLTY in magazine attractions is promised in the Decem- 
ber number of the Windsor Magazine. This will be a specially- 
printed and illustrated novel, by Dr. Conan Doyle, entitled ‘A 
Study in Scarlet.” The story, which will be given away with each 
copy of the Windsor Magazine, was the first of the famous ‘ Sher- 
lock Holmes ”’ series, and fills 64 pages. With this separate book, 
the contents of the December Windsor Magazine reaches the extra- 
ordinary total of 224 pages. 


We have received the December issue of Le Monde Moderne from 
M. A. Quantin, the editor, 5, Rue Saint-Benoit, Paris. The illus- 
trations, articles, printing, and paper are, respectively, excellent. 
To those who wish to keep their French up to date, we can 
thoroughly recommend the perusal of this delectable magazine. 


Mr. H. Rider Haggard is, we are told, engaged in writing 6 
powerful African tale, named “ Black Heart and White Heart,”’ 
which will appear in the New Year’s number of The African 
Review. It is some time since Mr. Haggard has written an African 
story. We quite miss him. 
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Fun Week by Week. 
: ad yr down to Windsor Castle to see Her Majesty 
inspect and hear er bid farewell to the Guards’ volunteers for 
Ashanti. Touching sight. Brave fellows in lovely clothes. I 
dashed away a tear. Expect to see them al! back again soon 
though—uniess Yellow Jack claims them for his own. But, there. 
we won't think about that. Breakfasted with Her Most Gracious 
Majesty afterwards (or was it before? Forget which.) H.M.G. 
rather pathetic about “ the boy ” going out, but considers it his duty. 
Reassured her as to his coming back safely, covered with glory and 
gold (coast) dust. (Didn’t care for the pickled winkles, but the 
kippered shrimps on toast Al. Also the bread fried in bacon fat.) 

Rattled up to town to the Museum of Geology in Jermyn Street. 
Meeting to arrange for a memorial of Professor Huxley. Duke of 
Devonshire in the chair, and representative notabilities from all 
the arts, sciences, and industries supporting him. Proposal for 
memorial carried with soberly enthusiastic unanimity. Only £557 
collected up to date, however. Splendid chance for sympathisers 
to hurry up. 


Thursday.—Balfour verdict delivered. Fourteen years. Good. 
Took a holiday to relish and digest it comfortably. 


Friday.—Scurried down to Southampton to hear a bit of the 
election petition case. Some hard swearing around, but otherwise 
rather dull. Felt quite dry. Asked Chamberlayne if he couldn’t 
stand something. Said he was standing his trial already, and had 
stood for the whole constituency, and that ought to be enough for 
him—and the rest of us. Equivocal remark thislast. Seemed like 
a confession of “‘ treating,’’ but couldn’t be, of course. 


Dined with the International Society of Wood Engravers. Mr. 
W.L. Thomas, the president, in the chair. Strange, for wood 
engravers, how all the familiar faces—or most of the familiar faces 
—present belonged to well-known artists, with a few newspaper 
men and other literati! Do artists really do their own wood 
engraving, as in the good old days? Orare the engravers so few or 
so modest that we do not recognise them when we meet them 
(because of the infrequency ofthe event)? Or how isit? Good 
speech from the president, and a couple of pretty pictures handed 
round that ‘‘ process’’ and “ wood engraving ’’ might be compared. 
Never any doubt which gives the best results; but then the best (as 
usual) is to pay for. 


Saturday.—Took a run over to Dublin University. Election of 
member for Parliament. Grand opportunity for students. Plenty 
of noise and horse-play generally. Young men seemed to enjoy 
themselves mightily—must be relief to the monotony—so election 
fills useful purpose for once in a way. Don’t know which man our 
paper wants to come in, so can’t say much about it; but “ luck’s 
everything,” and the Lecky man is sure to win, though Wright may 
be the (w)right man for the place. 


Rushed off to the Birmingham Cattle Show. Much quieter than 
the ‘‘seat of learning.” All the beasts behaving with decorum, 
and no pigs present. Plenty of sheep and other johnnies (high 
polite for cattle). Queen took prizes. So did Lord Rosebery. 


Hurried round to Liverpool to see the soldiers off for Ashanti. 
Wished ’em luck—“ hot with,” and made my way to town again. ‘Lo 
several concerts and dinners in the evening. Scotch ones all. St. 
Andrew’s night, you know. Barrie—Crockett—haggis—whisky— 
bag-pipes—“ here’s t’ye! ’’—‘‘doch an doris ''—‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” 
and so home to bed. 


Sunday.—Big head on me—dry mouth—objection to light and 
food. Crawled out of bed—hot bath—better after that. Ate some 
breakfast, ‘‘whether I wanted it or not.” Still better. Got fit 
enough to welcome King of the Belgians to my native shore. 


| 


Spent afternoon at Playgoers’ Club. Heard ‘“‘ The-Strange-Adven- 
tures-of-Miss-Brown discourse on acting, or critics, or something. 
Very interesting and mee Se some Ibsenites took a 
hand. Had quite forgotten I ites—thought they were all dead. 
Odd. Lal Brough in the chair—his remarks ticklesome, as usual. 
Went home chuckling therefrom. 


Monday.—Heard a bit of the Matrimonial Agency case. What 
they call ‘“‘amusing revelations” on the job. Rather tired of 
amusing revelations myself. Same dull story of amazing impudence 
of ‘enterprise’ justified by amazing gullibility of Carlyle’s “‘ mostly” 
part of the population. These little games may be quite legal as 
far as I know (till the trial’s over), but they’re precious ‘‘ cheeky.” 
But who is he that can pity the victims? Not 
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Consulting Physician to Out Patient.— Been here before, 
my mao?” 

Out Patient.—‘‘ No, Sir." 

Consulting Physician.—‘ But I know your face perfectly.” 

O.P.—* Yessir; I’m a waiter at the Empire,” 
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For Refined, Delicate Palates. | (° 
BIRD’S 





Euhances the acceptability of every 


NO EGGS REQUIRED. 
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POWDER | 





Sweet Dish or Fruit. | 
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cocoa | 
“Refreshing and Invigorating to the 


_ jaded mind and body; delicious to the 
palate; and absolutely unadulterated.” 


—FamitY DOCTOR. 


NO ALKALIES USED. 


ESTABLISHED 16%. 





(Unholy delight of Medical Students.) 
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Polishing 


for 
and Brilliant! lishing Brass, Copper, Tin, Britannia 
Piatinold, tc. Bold every where. 


Bole Manufacturers : 


London Office: &t. George’s House, Kastcheap, £.0 


Needham’s 





__. Paste. 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 
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Her Geocentric Distance. 


SHE scampered towards me where I stood, 
Exceeding fear imbued her: 
I saw that, thirsting for her blood, 
A ruthless hound pursued her. 
Unable with her fate to cope, 
She seemed at point of falling ; 
But, when she spied me, sweet new hope 
Through al] her veins came crawling. 
Then loud and shrill her shout arose, 
** Oh, lend me your assistance, 
For sraaller every moment grows 
My geocentric distance! ”’ 


I shot the bloodhound through the head, 
“E’ér thanks were ample pay. 

And then, ‘“‘ What meant you, Miss,” I said, 
““ By geocentric, pray ?”’ 

The maid replied; ‘*‘ 1’m one of Fun’s 
Young ladies, and there reigns 

A craze for perpetrating puns 
Perennial in my brains. 

And, even while that bloodhound chased 
Me fast, with head bent low, 

That mania would not be displaced, 
Despite my fear: and so 

By geocentric distance ’’—here 
Her eyes grew big with mirth— 

‘‘T merely meant my distance, dear, 
From the SCENTER OF THE EARTH!” 


Khama(ra) Obscura. 


Kina Kuama has returned to his own dominions, doubtless well 
pleased with all he has seen over here. We have been told—though 
we will not guarantee the truth of the statement—that the gentle- 
men belonging to the London Missionary Society who had him in 
charge, were very active during his brief residence here in showing 
him the advantages of civilisation over the crude method of doing 
things in his own benighted coantry. 

For instance, in order to impress upon him the advantages of sani- 
tation, they showed him the sewage floating aboutin the basements of 
houses in Chelsea, and the peculiar mixture in the Lea from which 
drinking water is obtained for so many hundreds of thousands of 

ople. 
si ep, to show him the way to practice the virtues of abstemeous- 
nous and sobriety, he was taken to a banquet at the Mansion 
House, 

The advisability of good and clean roads was suggested by a visit 
to the Strand after a shower of rain, and a run through the streets 
surrounding Covent Garden on a market morning. 

The folly of overcrowding too many families in one hut—as is 
occasionally done in Bechuanaland—was exemplified by a visit to 
a Drury Lane attic oie seven people), & Brick Lane cellar (nine 
inhabitants), and a Salvation Army Refuge. 

Their attention was also drawn to our admirable system of pre- 
serving the i where the man who captures a thief is more 
thought of than he who prevents the theft, and the evildoer is 
lodged and fed and clothed at the expense of the honest portion of 
the community. 

To imprint upon his memory the beauties of modesty, he was 
taken on one evening to the stalls at the opera, and on another to 


e 


an aristocratic ball, while, in the interests of morality, and to 
prove how far behind he was in dark Africa, he was personally 
conducted to Regent Street and Piccadilly Circus at midnight. 
Happy Khama! What pleasing recollections he must have 
scope mained with him, and how vigorously he will work to emu- 
us 
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“FUN ALMANAC’ 


FOr 1896. 


Price Twopence; Post Free, 2}d. 











Fun Almanac has an illustration of the European nations playing at foot- 
ball. Apparently there is no referee in the game.—South Easter Herald, 


Fun Almanac is the interesting Christmas number of the popular comic 
paper. It has got its motto and tit-bit for every day in the year, and these are 
very amusing reading. There are sketches, satirical poems, jokes, and illus. 
trations in number.—Reynolds Newspaper. 


Fun Almanac for 1896 has just been issued. Fun is an old favourite, but age 
does not wither, nor custom stale, the quality of its humour. Every page 
contains, not one, but many laughs, and the man who cannot find two- 
pennyworth of amusement in the present issue deserves never to smile again. — 
North Wilts Herald. 


Fun Almanac, full of jokes and Jaughable illustrations, is well up to the 
mark, and may be looked upon as a big two pennyworth.—The Stage. 


Fun Almanac has much that is amusing. The cartoon is serious enough. 
It represents the Great Powers as footballers, and the tussel that is on foot is 
fierce and determined.—Northern Ensign. 


Fan Almanac for 1896 is brimful of wit and humour, and no more agreeable 
companion could one have to while away a leisure hour, The calendar for each 
month is very cleverly compiled, satire and witticism being most happily com” 
bined. It is excellent value for twopence, and certainly occupies a foremos 
rank in comic literature.—Limerick Chronicle. 


Fun Almanac is excellent, full of clever pictures and smart letterpress, and 
a merrier twopennyworth of mirth will not be purchasable this Christmastide. 
The Almanac well sustains its big reputation.—The Sun, 


Fun Almanac is a decidedly lively and enlivening Christmas number, the 
drawings bold and well executed, the jokes daring, as per example (a suitable 
cartoon illustrating the text): Theatrical Manager.—“‘ Can you dance the Can 
Can?” New Ballet Girl (showing off her shapely limbs and “ figure ”).—“ No, 
Sir! I can’t, can’t.” But there is much more “Attic salt” than that to be 
found if you will only purchase this excellent “ two pennyworth.”—Birkenhead 
and Cheshire Advertiser. 


Order, to avoid disappointment, at once, or send 24d. 
to ‘* Fun”’ Offices, 23 and 27, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 
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For the ROBUST and INVALIDS. ) 


Marz 


ONLY SCIENTIFIC 
. spd PALATABLE 
/impon & Coca WINE. 


Omit Oke 


FINEST TONIC 
PICK~ ME-UP. 


‘ 


Di cetidinnliaiacas wae 





ABSOLUTELY THE 


Phospherus, Pepsine, and Port Wine. Used by 
' rd. Price 3 42)- per doz. 
GO LTD 19, WILSON “STREET, EG.” 


Marza Wine checks & prevents colds, chills, & lung weaknesses. 


‘“‘A SOVEREIGN REMEDY.” 


Wa. VAUGHAN, Esq., Clark’s Green, Capel, Surrey. 


great suffering, although having tried numerous remedies. A frien 
trying your Carbolic Ointment, and gave me proof of its efficacy. I 


Ointment.”—From W. J. Ware, Esq., Nunhead, London, 





other Skin Ailments. 
Large Pots, 134d. each, at Chemists, &c., or Post Free for value. 








‘(A MIRACULOUS OINTMENT.” 


“ Having a very sensitive skin, much affected by cold winds, it made me & victim t0 | 
d insisted or My | 


applied it also for | 
a very bad burn on my hands, which, after a few applications, it entirely relieved, = 
having used it beneficially for other purposes, I can only describe it as a mirace 0 


CALVERT'S GARBOLIC OINTMENT; 


Is unequalled as a Remedy for Chilblains, Chapped Hands, Piles, Scalds, Neuralgic anf 
Rheumatic Pains, Sore Eyes, Earache, Cuts, Insect Bites or Stings, Throat Colds, 


F. C. CALVERT & CO,, MANCHESTER: — 





Wholesale Agents for Australasia and Eouth Affica—Gordon and Gotch London, Melbourne, Sydney. Brisbane, and Cape city 


Printed by Tux Co-orzrarive Paunwrine Society Lusrrep, Tador Street, New Bridge Street, London, E.C., and Published for the Proprietors by Exton & Co., 27, Bouver! 


Fleet Street, in the City of London.—Tuesday, December 10th, 1895. 








ef find that your Carbolic Ointment is a sovereign remedy for Chilblains. Tt at once f 
relieves the sore and irritating pain, and a few applications complete the cure,”—F row | 
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Guy’s Hospital. 


Tus hospital was founded in 1724, by the munificence of a 
single individual—Thomas Guy. Unnoticed for the most part by 
the thronging multitudes who pass close beside it as they proceed on 
business to and from London Bridge and the Borough, it stands 
on the confines of the most densely-populated area in Great Britain, 
and is one of the two great hospitals which have to bear as best 
they may the enormous responsibility of ministering to the sick 
and suffering poor of South London, with its 1,600,000 inhabitants 
—a population twice as great as that of Liverpool. 

By the will of the founder, and its Act of Incorporation, the 
whole of the hospital property was compulsorily invested in landed 
estate, and the collapse that has overtaken this class of property 
during the past decade, has involved the hospital authorities in a 
grave crisis. The figures are :— 

Net income from estates, 1880........ £40,000 
°” Po same property, 1894.. 21,000 

To avoid the grave calamity of having to close several hundred 
beds, it is necessary that the deficit of about £20,000 per annum 
should be met by public subscription. 

For that assistance the Governors now appeal, and Fwn*cordially 
commends the same to his multitudinous readers. 

Contributions will be gratefully received by the Treasurer, at the 
hospital, or may be sent direct to the hospital bankers, Messrs. 
Lloyds and Co., 72, Lombard Street, E.C. 

“‘’T were good you do so much for charity.”’ 


Our Review Column. 


THE Christmas number of The Century Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine is before us. It contains some very fine pictures and 
engravings. The articles are well written and thoroughly enter- 
taining. 

The superb Christmas number of The Road is a volume of over 
124 pages, of elegant appearance, and excellent literary merit. Page 
after page of expensive and beautiful process work alternate with 
pen-and-ink sketches and authoritative articles upon nearly all 
sporting subjects. It is printed in true coaching colours—black and 
yellow—and is published at 50, Strand, W.C. 


The Princess Christmas Number is printed upon green tinted 
paper, and comes most refreshingly to the eyes of the reviewer. 
The tales are very exciting, and capitally illustrated by wel!-known 
artists, amongst whom is Fun’s contributor, George Gatcombe. 


We have received the Christmas number of The Western Weekly 
News. The edition is folio in form, and consists, exclusive of the 
cover, of 48 pages of printed matter, amongst which are 25 stories 
of an interesting and seasonable character. The illustrations are 
59 in number. This presentable compilation is offered at the price 
of one penny—a marvel of cheapness 


Nortice.— The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, urtistic or literary, spontaneously sent in, 
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Sprats for Mackerel, made up of the Nine Muses, in the shape of 
nine narratives, in each of which humour and sentiment are 
pleasantly blended, is an ordinary looking manual worthy of 
perusal. Its price is sixpence, and M. Elton and Co., 27, Bouverie 
Street, London, are the publishers. 

We welcome Whitaker's Almanack for 1896; one of the most 
reliable and essential of publications pertaining to the vade mecum 
order. We have had occasion to practically test the merit of the 
Mohammedan calendar, and its vouched-for accuracy has received 
corroboration. 

Of the making of many books there is no end. The first number 
of The Chef is brought to our notice, and appears to be designed for 
the use of our gastronomic caterers. It contains topical matter, 
and is illustrated principally by Mr. Starr Wood, who occasionally 
favours us with his drawings. 


Sam Wellerisms. 


“T'vE got a blue-stock-in’ for my wife,” as the man observed 
when he purchased a whole box of Reckett’s. 

‘No one can go further than I do in my own particular line,” as 
the Equator remarked. 

“ This dress is too full,” as the button-hole complained when the 
button was burst off. 

‘‘T’m going to raise the wind,’ as the Wallah said when he began 
to pull the punkah. 

‘T won't do it again,” as the man promised when he cut off his 
left hand with a circular saw. 

‘This is change for the better,’’ as the fellow who had backed a 
‘“ wrong ‘un”’ only received four shillings out of his sovereign. 

“These are real china dishes,” as the sailor said when he sat 
down to bird’s-nest soup and pickled shark’s fin. 

“You are a fine platform speaker,’’ as the railway passenger 
told the porter who called out the name of the station with suffi- 
cient distinctness to be understood. 

‘You'll cause many a tear to be shed,” as the greengrocer said 
when he sold a gallon of pickling onions. 

“You're the biggest liar I've ever met,’’ as the showman 
observed when the giant, Chang, told him he was an Englishman. 

‘‘I'm going to take root here,’’ as the thief remarked when he was 
about to steal a shrub from the fr nt garden. 

‘‘] want a good start,’’ as the fellow said when he had the hic- 
cups. 

“Thish ish the time when a chap should—hic—shtand by hish 
friend,”’ as the inebriate murmured when the pal he was seeing 
home fell into the gutter. 

“This may be Indian meal, but I shouldn't like to make a cake 
of it,’’ as the woman said when she first tasted curry. 


No contributions can be returned 


unless accomnanied by a stamped and addressed envelvw 
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THE EUROPEAN CONCERT (‘AFTER 


The Newsboys’ Appeal. 


A XMAS RHYME. 


Cit1zENs of London !—men with hearts to feel, 
Women, good and gracious, fervid in your zeal— 
Hearkeu to the Newsboys’ Xmastide appeal. 


Xmas—burly Xmas—rubicund and gay, 

Decked with holly, ivy, mistletoe, and bay, 

Brings you many favours on his festal day. 

Winter, wailing, meets him, withered, bare, and brown, 
Sunk in gloomy shadow, wearing sullen frown, 

Or, in silence, burdened under load of snow: 

Following in his footsteps friend as well as foe 
Happiness, health, riches—want, disease, and woe. 
Some receive a blessing, others bear the pain— 
Children of misfortune! shall we plead in vain ? 


Citizens of London, for the lowly feel, 
Hearken to the News-boys' Xmastide appeal ! 


Eastward day is dawning—bark! our well-known cry 
Wakes the sleepy household, hails the passer-by. 
Sundown shadows deepen—we are at our post, 

Legs and lungs deciding who can sell the most. 

City men are stirri: g, there’s no time to lose 

‘Here, sir! Last edition !’’—prints of various hues— 
‘Stop press! Extraspecial! Startling foreign news!” 
Papers for the million. Pictures to amuse. 

Morning, noon, and nightly; sun, rain, hail, or snow, 
Shouting out the “ dailies,’ through the streets we go. 


Citizens of London, for your fellows feel ! 
Harken to the newsboys’ Xmastide appeal ! 


Sons of favoured parents, shod and warmly clad, 
Daughters, bright and winsome, rosy-cheeked and glad— 
What to you is pleasant oft’ to us is sad. 

You will laugh and chatter while the skating lags, 

We, your humble brothers, dressed in motley rags, 
Dread the bitter north wind, shiver on the flags. 
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CHOOSING THE NEXT PIECE. 


Well-born British brothers, generous and brave— 
Sisters, kind and gentle—we your pity crave, 

Plead for our petition, help us in distress, 
Waifs-and-Strays of London, Mercuries of the Press! 


Citizens of London, for your kindred feel, 
Hearken to the Newsboys’ Xmastide appeal! 


Men of light and leading, versed in Nature’s laws— 
Women, true and tender—Charity’s applause 

Waits your noble efforts—advocate our cause ! 
Christ, the Giver, watches and rewards the hand 
Stretched out to the helpless, homeless of our land. 


Citizens of London, zealous for our weal, 
Hope’s star shines resplendent, Fortune’s at the wheel— 
Hearken to the Newsboys’ \mastide App2al! 


‘* Praise to God in glory! 
Chorus of the Angels at our Saviour’s birth. 

Old-time ‘‘ waits’ are chanting carols to the morn 
When to men the mighty King-of-Kings was born. 
Xmas bells are ringing through the midnight air— 
May their chiming echoes joyful tidings bear !— 
Hearken ye, good Caristians, to the Newsboys’ prayer ! 
Citizens of London! at your doors we wait, 

tag-tag wastrel members of the Fourth Estate. 


A Long-headed Picaninny. 


KILPATRICK at his clothier’s stayed 
The other evening, to bespeak 
A great coat, which he wanted made 
And sent around within the week. 
Kilpatrick with him took his son— 
A tiny, toddling mite of four. 
And, when Kilpatrick’s biz was done, 
And they were passing from the store, 
The urchin left his father’s side, 
And to the salesman back did creep: 
‘There's Christmas coming on!” he cried, 
“* Make daddy's pockets ertra deep!”’ 





Peace, good-will on Earth! ”’— 
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Nannie at the Opera Comique was so bad 
that it ran for about a fortnight. It was so 
disingenuously serious that it was almost as 
funny as A Model Trilby—which, I am very 
glad to be able to state for Miss Nellie Farren’s 
sake, is so excellent that the worst of first 
pieces cannot prevent the success of her enter- 
prise. But Our Nellie is certainly trying the 
strength of A Model Trilby to the utmost. 
as Funnily serious as Nannie was it was not 

Zurn ~* nearly so unintentionally laughable as Mr. 
Tanner’s new farce, Madame, is unwittingly tragic. Yes; tragic— 
that is it. 


Madame is described as a three-act absurdity. In both instances 
Mr. Tanner has proved his right to be considered a master of 
accuracy. Madame is in three acts—I regret to say—and his piece 
ts absurd; I will even go so far as to say that it is ridiculous. The 
author, I am sure, will be grateful for my tribute to his powers of 
description. They are far greater than mine, for I have already 
spoiled three pages of manuscript in attempting to set forth the 
story. I have failed miserably; on reading it, it seemed utterly 
incomprehensible. This may be Mr. Tanner’s fault, it may be mine, 
but it does not matter sixpence whose fault it is—the result is the 
same. 


As far as I could gather, George Baxter buys his wife a millinery 
business in Bond Street in order that he may have the opportunity 
of deceiving a most unfurny funny detective by leading him to 
believe that he has murdered somebody or other because he—the 
husband—dressed up a dummy and knocks it down. 


Or, if that isn’t the reason, it is to enable the manageress of the 
Bond Street establishment to utter a lot of nonsense about broken 
hearts and things, and to discover, by a miraculous coincidence, 
her faithless spouse in the antique father of a young lady who visits 
the establishment for no reason whatever. 


Or, it may be to afford this harmless old idiot the blissful oppor- 
tunity of being forced into the original position of hiding beneath 
the table that he may make a few inane remarks and look gene- 
rally silly. 


Or, perhaps, that the detective may indulge in the subtle wit of 
wearing his facial hair alternately as a beard and a moustache. 


Or—but there, I do not think any of these solutions can be the 
correct one. No map is issued with the programme, so it is really 
not my fault that I cannot enlighten you with any amount of 
confidensze. aoe 


The company worked splendidly. Poor Mr. Eric Lewis en- 
deavoured to bring to bear that artistic finish that distinguishes 
everything he undertakes. Mr. Farren Soutar played easily and 
brightly; Mr. James G. Taylor struggled heroically with the part 
of the most defective, ineffective detective farcical dramatist ever 
invented; Mr. Kelly gave a wonderfully clever caricature of a 
Frenchman—a really splendid performance ; Miss Emma Gwynne 
and Miss F. Montgomery were charming. But, after all, the 
play’s the thing, and Madame is nothing. 


All the more delighted am I to be able to chronicle the vast 
improvement in A Model Trilby, excellent as it was at the start. 
After all, that is the piéce de resistance, and there is no resisting it. 
It is so witty, and merry, and bright, that tke first piece does not 
matter a jot—which is lucky. If everybody who sees the real Trilby 
at the Haymarket does his duty and patronises the travestie at the 





Opera Comique, the success of Nellie Farren’s enterprise Will b 
assured. There is no jollier entertainment in London than A Model 
Trilby. Miss Kate Cutler is still a dream of daintiness and sly 
humour; Mr. Robb Harwood’s Svengali is more broadly funny than 
before.’». All the rest are now more than at home in their parts, and 
the result is capital. 


The Chili Widow celebrated her hundredth night at the 
Royalty on Wednesday, and met with an exceedingly warm 
reception. This whimsical and elegant vaudeville has an 
abundance of fun that the spirit and discretion of the 
company heighten materially. Mr. Bourchier’s playing as 
the hero is as light and sparkling as champagne. Mr. Elliot sup- 
ports him, to keep up the metaphor, with the driest of dry fon 9 
Both are splendid. Miss Violet Vanburgh's fascinations are more 
potent than ever. Miss Irene Vanburgh’s daintiness and girlish- 
ness are delicious. Then there are Mr. Blakeley and Miss Kate 
Phillips to give body to the entire show. Zhe Chili Widow is one 
of the merriest plays at present to be seen in town. 


It is now preceded by a quaint and lively little first piece by Mr. 
Frankfort Moore, ‘ Kitty Clive—Actress.” In this Miss Irene 
Vanburgh simulates all sorts of conditions of emotions with infinite 
zest and corresponding charm. 


Miss Florence St. John’s advent to the cast of the Bric-a-Brac Will 
at the Lyric has had a most beneficial effect upon business at that 
house. Indeed, it looks as though there were a chance of the Bric- 
a-Brac Will developing into an article of real virtue, instead of 
remaining a cracked dramatic curiosity. Miss St. John sings with 
all her well-known beauty of voice and expression, and acts with 
that chic and abandon we know so well. Several of her new songs 
are very pretty, and the libretto has been pulled together and im- 
proved considerably. Mr. Harrison Brockbank sings very sweetly; 


and the mounting has always been gorgeous. 
GOSSAMER, 


The Westminster Orchestral Society commenced their eleventh 
season with the thirty-second orchestral concert at the Town Hall, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, on Wednesday evening, 11th inst. 
The first part of the programme consisted of compositions by 
Mozart. Mr. Arthur Walenn sang the concert aria in FE flat, 
‘* Mentre ti lascio’’ with commendable taste. His voice is a ver 
rich, deep baritone. Later on hegave Schubert's ‘‘ Der Wanderer” 
most expressively. 


Miss Lindsay Currie sang “ Batti, Batti,” ‘‘O bel Masetto’’ (Don 
Giovanni) with very little, if any, expression. She, however, made 
up for this deficiency in the second par’ of the programme by 
singing Purcell’s ‘‘Nymphs and Shepherds”’ pleasingly and per- 
fectly. She thoroughly merited the recall, 


The gem of the concert was the brilliant pianoforte playing of 
Miss Dora Bright. She displayed conspicuous power in performing 
the concerto for pianoforte and orchesvra, D minor. The orchestra 
collaborated perfectly. In tne second part, Miss Bright played a 
couple of beautiful solos ‘Romance’ (Gabriel Faure) and 
‘‘Toccata’”’ (Cécile Chaminade). There is very little to choose 
between the playing of this young lady and that of Paderewski, who 
is notorious for his rapidity and perfection with cadenzas. I 
cannot use language sufficiently expressive of my appreciation for 
this splendid Executante. She was gracious enough to acknowledge 


three recalls. 


The orchestral performance was too long, and would have borne 
shortening, considerably. The audience grew weary, and began to 
occupy themselves with other matters. The,conductor, Mr, 
Stewart Macpherson, was most devoted and assiduous. Mr. Harold 
E. Macpherson is an admirable and sympathetic accompanist. The 
thirty-third grand orchestral concert is fixed for Wednesday, 
March 11th, 1896. 


In Grateful Anticipation. 


A BARD he was of world-wide fame 

(For worlds I would not breathe his name), 
And forth he went, through snow and sleet, 
With tennis shoes upon his feet. 


“Oh, why,” quoth I, “ those fragile shoon ?”’ 
He said, ‘‘ They’re emblems of a boon 
Which looms upon me, not far hence, 

For, in the roundel-writing sense, 

I hope, ere many moons be gone, 

To have the SHOES OF TENNYS ON!”’ 
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Doctor.— You've been wonderfully well this six months past, Mudgeon.”’ 


Mr. Mudgeon. 
downright swindle!” 


There’s no Place like Home ? 
Tuer SUBLIME PORTE :— 


Come hither, little boy, 

A chalet waits for you, 
Where you will much enjov 

The treatment that’s your due. 
Oh, to the Palace hie, 

They long to have you back ; 
So do not be shy 

You will not get ‘the sack.”’ 


The Sultan sits and weeps 
His councillors among; 
Oh, think not that be keeps 
A single bow unstrung! 
You've dealt our lord, my lad, 
A very bitter blow—— 
You say :—(it is too bad) 
‘‘ He’s two strings to his bow.” 


Saip PacHa:— 


Oh, keep me honest Bull; 
Let not my foes intrude. 
The Sultan's heart is full 
Of base ingratitude. 
If ence I put my head 
Within the vulture'’s nest— 
They'll make me up a bed 
For an eternal rest. 





‘* Ain’t ’ad a day’s sickness, so to speak ! 


That brittle painted toy 
He holds within his hand, 
This much-experienced boy 
Can clearly understand. 
It will not bear mv weight, 
The Sultan knows 'tis so, 
So let me firmly state: 
I really cannot go. 


JOHN BULL: 


My lad, I think you’re right, 
Their chalet’s not for you. 
They’ve given you a fright 
But I will pull you through! 
See here, you Porte Sublime, 
This lad has come to stay, 
Perhaps some little time, 
Nor shall I say him nay. 


I know your Master’s tricks, 
All diplomatic fuss— 
His heart no conscience pricks, 
‘Tis pachydermatous ! 
So to your master hie, 
And say the lad’s with me; 
That here he will defy 
What powers there may be. 
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An’ me a-payin’ into that there Sick Club all slong ! 


If home the lad will go, 
He shall be free as air. 
No “ sack,’ no * string of bow ”’ 


Will ever reach him 


there. 


Sarip PacHa :— 


Well, well, perhaps I will? 


It cannot be denied 
That safety’s here, put 
It looks undignified. 


still 


I'll take your word in full, 


Your honour I will t 
Good-bye, then, kindly 


rust— 
Bull, 


I’m loth to leave, but must ! 


JOHN BuLL:— 


Ah, well, perhaps you’re right ! 
But if you like to stay, 

Old England has the might, 
And who shall say her nay ? 

But, hark ye, friend Sublime, 
If this should prove a ruse— 


You'll have a warmish 
For two can play the 


time, 
deuce ! 
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I calls it a 
SUBLIME PoRTE :— 
O Said and honest Bull, 
Is this demeanour wise ? 
Let us together pull— 
See, here’s a compromise :— 
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HE SHOULD; BUT SEND ME ON THE PARTY FROM THE PALACE 
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JOHN BULL TO THE SUBLIME PORTE.—* YES, HE NOW WANTS TO GO BACK, AND IT’S BUT, RIGHT 


WHO MISLED HIM,” 
(For Cartoon Verses see page 244.) 
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THE “ Exvast 
. AN item of gossi 
1 NANT AA evening papers sa 1s ‘li 
9 Lord Salisbury, the King of the 

ians)§ hates wearing gloves.” 
rd Surely this cannot be true. Why, I 
remember so often hearing about the 


ge os ” Marquis’s “iron hand beneath a velvet 
Ore glove.” Canit betha ——— 
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of childhood is dissipat 


4 
The state of Europe is g 
ad to woree: indeed. 


i ——— 4 > a’ od 

Said that we don’t know where we are. 

The Sultan very likely Said Pasha—I 

mea! naw A for Sir P 4 Currie, he must find it all very 

warm indeed. Bb t to one of his me this vi ] d | nls nat ral 

But if this sort thing gc there is no knowir ere matters 
wil D 

Extract the Da T ? lecember 1! 1995.— 

0: y . 
bave sent A to the ( , 
bea é T I 
mandec by ee T r t 
En An excited crowd is e1 ed in Traf : 
are protecting the City Griffin. The School B 
and have acked the n Office f r 
out. The waiter at the Adela 
an armed regiment, and are expected tor: h upon the Towerata ment 
The Volunteers remair yal, but, as the Govern:-ent has never given the 
any ammunition, they are powerless The Thames steamboats have beer 
chartered to protect the Nore, but the Allied fleet outnumbers them three tc 
ope. London is in a state of pani To-morrow we shall open a fund for the 
relief of journalists thrown into Ho! pread nfour I rs, @ 
the authorities call them. The German, Empero! 
toast to the invasion of England a the occupation of the Lambeth B 

December l7th, 1995. 

We are enabled to state that the canards relJating to disturbances in London, 
an ultimatum to the Queen, and the aniival of an hostile fleet at the Nore, are 
wholly and entirely unfounded. So far from Lord Salisbury taking refuge 
the Rvesian Embassy, he walked ‘through the Park !yesterday munching 
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Russian Jews have renta parce! of fried fish to Her Majesty : 
a token of homage. The(German Emperor has signified his 
taking part injthe next race for Dc ’s Coat ard Badge 


n Bridgs 
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the gold fever, and, though King 


wer 1s yet practic- 


throes 


ally autocratic. All eyes are feverously turned to South Africa vid 
tock Exchange. 
* * 
“FOUN” LYRICS. (No. 6 


DOUTH 


AFRICA. 


Now scratch no more with squeaky pen, 
But sail, sail away, sail away 
The time has come for ¢g allant Er negli lishmer 


To sail, sail away, sail away. 
For desks are drear, and figures are flat, 


A tyrant grim is the glossy silk hat, 


And hard the stoo! where too long you have it 
So sail, sail awa Lil away 
A 4 AY, ¢ T f 
CA ne Witt Ie ee 
U'er the ¢ i 
t iA! i 


With English earth no more we'll t 
Sut sail, sail away, sail away. 
If dig we must, we'll dig in golden soil, 


So sail, sail away, sail away. 
We'll leave this land, so sullen and sad 
Where the sun is hid and the times are bad 
We'll hie to the shore where all hearts are gl lad, 
Come sail, sail away, sail away. 
Sail away, comrades, 
O’er the sea to a country 
Toa country that’ 
To the sunny s 


= x 2 


People are saying that to be a successful author requires & good 
deal of Hardy-hood. That is, people who have read Jude, the 
Obscure. Of all the—well, there, really. Mr. Thomas Hardy isa 

great author; but 





ou yet read Jude ?” 
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Personally, I do not go in for ‘“‘tips’’ at all; and when the 
“ I ~ ‘ . 


baker, and the candlestick maker come rount 

tips,” I refer them to Captain Coe in the 
Then they use Janguage. ‘ Peace on earth” is all very W ell; 
the idea of everybody seems rather to do with “ pieces.”’ And any- 
thing under half-a-sovereign is sniffed at. believe that 
Christmas was invented by the doctors. There is @ sort of subtle 
connection between a Christmas duck and a “ quack. 
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can one enjoy one’s yearly turkey with the Sultan 
rushing Europe in to war, and we see visions of taxes 
crackers, too, are admirable in 


And how 
obstinately 
to pay the piper? Tom Smith’s 
their wa y; but, with all your friends lying about the jollity of the 
season, you think that Tom is out of it in the size of the “‘ crackers” 
he turns out. Several men I know can beat kim hollow at this 
sort of thing. 

, « * . 
ays that a crow has taken up its quarters in 


A provincial paper 
it evidently thought 


Downing Street. The crow is rather belated ; 
Lord* Rosebery was still in power. 

x x * 

to sue for the 

at rm ia s just done. 

an Catholic Cl apel in Chelsea obscured the 
t wind by them. 
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ne vading the light 


It seems a strange way of 
is what a firn 


pulling down of a church. Yet th 
It urged that a R 
access of light to the ancient 


History Almost Repeats Itself. 


THE Grec ian warrior, eager for the fray, 
Foretold with glee “the great avenging day ’ 
( 

‘ 


lhe day of wiping out past injuries all), 


¢ Un Tj ae a = ee ~hanl, } 
When Priam’s pride and Priam’s self should, fall. 


But British warriors, on their warward way, 

Are longing for the great avenging day 

(While o’erthe main their ship but seems to crawl), 
When Prempeh’s pride and Prempeh's self shall fall! 


A Very Trying Ordeal. 


So well—so warmly wel!—you preach, 
The cult of honesty to teach, 
That all your hearers fancy you 
Are strictly honest, through and through. 


But let me ask you— have you e’er 
Tendered a ‘‘ bc b”’ to barmaid fair, 
And with your Bass, by blunder strange, 
e-and-ninepence change ? 
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THE (UN)WILLING UNEMPLOYED.—THE POLITICAL PARASITE OF THE PARKS. ' 
To be met with generally on Sunday mornings in most London Parks, but it natura ly prefers tu loiter, in concealment, in the Park of Hyde. ‘| 
; 
| 
————S=S 
Political Parasite (to foreign workman, on whom it has unexpectedly pounced): ** Say, mate, you’.e a brother worker, aint yer ?’’— 
Foreign Workman : a.°—P.P.: ve in universal sufferhidge? T l 
oo P. P.: “ Yer ‘old that the unearn’d-increment is the right o’ ther wage-clarsses, an yer ‘opes to see the eq’al dewision er piopersee, with a 
extree slice fer the h'agitator? "—F. W.: ““Y——e——s."—P. P.: “ Yer stan’s up fer eq’al justice fer all, an’ sez that might aint right, an’ 
force no remedee for nothink, an’ yer considers as every man ‘as the right ter live ?""—F.W. : ** Y————e——-— 8.” 
———- 
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P. P.: “Then what do yer mean a comin’ to this ’ere country, upsettin’ ther Labo’r market, an’ a@ starvin us native workers? If yer 
don't ’and over a ’alf-doller quick, I'l give yer a convincin spank ! o. ; : 

If the logic of the low-down agitator of the social school is somewhat convincing, it is not always in perfect accord with his actions.—Ed, Fun. 
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TRILBY- MANIA AT COVENT GARDEN. 
Rose Litywuire thought she would go t» the ball as Trilby, and expected to be the only one there. Imagine her horror when sbe 
found at least half-a-dozen others as the same character, all looking equally charming. 


| student of history!'’ Others say he is “ effete,’’ and of ‘‘ small 
intelligence.” Really, we bardly know what to think ourselves. 
We have only the one awful fact to guide us, that the ‘‘ student of 
history ’” got an unmistakable plough in History Tripos at Cam- 
bridge, aithough his ‘“‘ best man,” Mr. Ivor Guest, naturally did 
‘*better.”” One thing we do admire in the Duke, however—he was 
always a fearless and accomplished horseman! 


Her Majesty has a gracious habit, when she has been visited at 
Windsor by actors or actresses, of making inquiries as to how they 
got back to town, and how they stood the fatigues of the long and 
tiresome journey. Now her humanity has gone a step further—she 
has anxiously inquired after the health of a troupe of performing 
animals that had been “commanded” to go to Windsor. The 
superior human performing animals are naturally very angry 
about it—but a performing animal is a performing animal. Where 
can one draw the line? 





Mr. Hall Caine has been pulpitising in America, and saying, in 


THe Westminster boys have recently been celebrating two excuse, that ‘all great novelists have held their gifts very bigh 4s 
bi-centenaries—one of Purcell, the musician, and the other of Dr. preachers, and have never tired of enforcing their claims to con- 
3usby, a headmaster of the school. The World goes into poetry sideration among teachers of morals.” This is not true. Zola is 
on the subject :— not a teacher of morals—in the usual sense of the word. Nor was 
Westminster boys, within their Abbey dear, a Nor, judging from his latest work, is Mr. H. C. 

Join in the praise of the two who once ruled there : 1m seit. 
Purcell, whose art once mote the sche olboy ‘8 ear: Nor do great novelists go about “ enforcing their claims” as 
Busby, whose art assaiied him olier-witecre . pulpiteers. The only man we know who is “ never bined ” of singing 
The Yankee papers ar? still going delightfully strong over the his own worth is one who stands before a travelling waxwork show 
Duke of Marlborough. We are beginning to feel quite proud of and thumps the big drum. Mr. Caine has got the wrong end of 


him! They now say that te is*‘remarkably able,’’ and “a the stick. 
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New and original joke (copyright) :— 
‘*Why cannot Caine be quiet ?” 
Because he isn’t Abel. 


Yes. The office boy is responsible for this. 


Mr. John Morley retires across the Border, and this leaves Sir 
Henry -Fowler the only Radical politician of any account now 
sitting for an English constituency. Verily, the ‘ predominant 
partner’? has spoken! ‘Radical pride, how do you like that, my 
buck?” as Pooh-bah would say. Harcourt comes from Wales (it 
used to be Derby or somewhere) ; Asquith, Trevelyan, Campbell- 
Bannerman, Bryce—all Scotch members; while Shaw-Lefevre 
and Morley are still ‘‘coming along.’”” What can a Cabinet com- 
posed entirely of Scotch or Welsh members know of our affairs ? 
As Kipling so beautifully doesn’t say :— 

‘‘What can they know of England 
Who only Scotland know ?”’ 


What is the matter with the Daily News? I ama Noncon- 
formist, and my conscience has been badly shocked by my favourite 
paper. I took it up the other morning at the breakfast table (all 
my young people were present)—and what didI see? Well, I don’t 
know exactly what I did see—it was so great a shock that I could 
not exactly remember—but it seemed like a lady in something not 
unlike cycling costume, only more so. Not one portrait, but many. 
Such as appear in the advertisement pages of the Ladies’ Pictorial 
—such as no unmarried young man ought to see : strange, uncanny 
things, with hair past their waists, and nothing on but this sort of 
bicycle suit—vest and knickers all in one. 


And there were others, too: ladies’ costumes in every shape and 
form—capes, dresses, petticoats, and other things too awful to men- 
tion! I tried to hide them from the view of the younger members 
of my family by turning the paper inside out—the illustrations 
showed through. My sons showed a great interest in the ‘state of 
Turkey,’ and tried to read the article across the table. My girls 
looked uncomfortable, and talked about the weather. 


Then I tried to fold the paper in a casual way, and went on read- 
ing. Horror! On the other side was another illustration! The 
same lady, apparently—in front of a mirror! Same pleased smile 
—same bare arms—same luxuriant tresses. I threw the 
paper to the floor, and in doing so upset the coffee. 


I regret to say it, but truth must be told! Even at Family 
Prayers, just after, as I was reading, my eyes rested on the horrid 
things, and I could not take them away. My eldest son said the 
very same. 


The Daily News must look to it. It may be a ‘“ Progressive ”’ 
paper—but it must not be too fast. If it occurs again I shall in- 
stantly withdraw my subscription and take in the Sporting Times. 
That, [ am told, has at least the merit of not being illustrated ! 


‘‘ Hanlon and Bubear’’ raced for the championship of England. 
Did they, indeed? Funny; because Bubear is not our champion— 
Harding is. The English championship would probably be decided 
in England; and, also, we generally prefer the matter settled by 
one race, and not by the ‘‘ best of five.” If such engagements are 

‘commonly made, we may read :— 

“The Newport Pagnell Rugby Team played for the champion- 
ship of Russia against Paris, and were beasen by ten goals ten tries 
to nil.” 

‘“Joha Jones very kindly represented English billiard players 
against Australia for the cnampionship of the Empire. The old 
country was beaten by 12,693 points. Jones's highest breaks were 
16, 8, 3, 3, and 3. The match was played at Pekin.” 

‘“ Jans Bakebread, of London, was the English representative in 
the International Beauty Competition held at Chicago. England, 
unfortunately, was placed last,”’ 
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By THE PARTY ON THE SPOT, 


Wednesday.—First fancy dress ball of the season at Covent 
Garden. F'un’s other young man “ went for the paper,” but, lor’ 
blass you, the Spotter was there too! Place very nicely got up. 
‘‘ Mickey” Glover well on the job (very nicely got up, too). Lots 
of girls nicely got up alsc. Left the other young man to ‘ take 
notes” while I enjoyed myself. Very nice girl—could swear her 
name was Sappho from her costume (though not much to swear by 
—said she didn’t know a soul there and felt lonely. I introduce 
her to several fellows, who immediately asked after her father and 
mother and sisters and brothers. Another nice girl was Mdlle, Ange, 
she said I seemed “a bit out of it,’ said she’d get me into a 
jolly set. Then she introduced me to my brother and my cousin 
and Mr. Fun’s other young man, and a lot of nice fellows on this 
and other papers—so I had a good time. Didn't hurry home. Wife 
wanted to know what I mean’t coming in at that hour, and wanted 
to know where I'd been. 


As chilly dawn crept o’er the lawn 
I plied my key untiringly— 
In dressing-gown my wife came down 
And frowned at me inquiringly ; 
And all in vain did I explain 
(So fully she her Tommy knows) 
That, forced by fate, I'd stayed out late 
To play some games with dominoes, 


Down to great mesting of Liberal Federation at Leeds. Hearda 
lot of politics. Dido’t hurt me much, Letter from somebody 
about schools (I think), Have left school myself, and never intend 
to return (whether I require it or not), so didn’t pay much atten- 
tion. Meeting seemed to like letter, and “ signified it in the usual 
way.” 

Got along to Chelsea, and heard John Morley “on to”’ Carlyle. 
Good subject —not likely to spoil for want of use, by the way—very 
well done. Saw the First Lord of the Treasury leaning against a 
pillar part of time. 


Friday.—Busy day to-day. Ran down to Southampton, and saw 
the Second Mr. Tanqueray—Pooh! What am I saying ?—saw Mr. 
Tankerville Chamberlayne unseated. Awkward position for him— 
unseated, and not allowed to stand; no alternative but to lie! 

Rattled up to the Crystal Palace to see the Cycle Show. Cycles 
well to the fore just now. Palace show very good, as usual. Not 
a cyclist myself. Fancy [ should be rather puzzled which particular 
machine to choose, if I were. Even if one chooses the absolute 
best, some one is sure to go one better a4 soon as we've got accus- 
tomed to our choice, and put it out of date. 

Trotted round to see Arton extradited. Having seen it properly 
done came away. 

Made my wey to Windsor Castle to hear the Imperial Institute 
Amateuc Orchestra “ play before the Queen.”” Her Most Gracious 








BIRDS _ Gadbu lYo Needham’s 


“Refreshing and Invigorating to the 
jaded mind and body; delicious to the | 
palate; and absolutely unadulterated.” | ooo, PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIE 


CUSTARD 


POWDER | 
| 


Euhauces the acceptability of every 
Sweet Dish or Fruit. 


NO. EGGS REQUIRED. | 





= NO ALKALIES USED 








*STALLISHED 1d. 


Polishing 
<p> Paste. 


and Brilliantly polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, Britannia Metal, 
Platinold, &c. Sold everywhere 











Sole Manufacturers : 


—Famity DOCTOR. London Office: St. George's House, Fastcheap, E.0 
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very glad to see me again, and said my old room was all ready. 
Was sorry, but couldn’t stay. 

Scuttled back to town in time for The Comedy of Errors at 
Gray’s Inn Hall. Good idea. Most appropriate. Comedy of 
Errors just the thing to suit lawyers. Rather quaint production, 
though, and costumes elaborately and carefully incorrect, as per 
Elizabethan methods. 


Saturday.—Took a trip to Carlisle. Was desirous of catching a 
glimpse of a peculiar clergyman down there who had dismissed one 
of his lady choristers because she had appeared at the local theatre 
as a fairy in Iolanthe. Failed to see him. Sang the following 
words of a chorus in that opera as I came home again :— 

This Vicar’s arbitrary 
Intolerant vagary 
Can only be 
Described by me 
As most extraordinary. 
To hint, in manner airy, 


A maiden exemplary 
Is plunging in 
The stream of sin 
Who personates a fairy ! 
It’s highly necessary 
His attitude to vary— 
It seems to be 
Insanity— 
Let’s hope it’s temporary. 
This Vicar must be wary 
Of charity less chary— 
Or I surmise, 
He’ll never rise 
To be a prebendary. 


Monday.—Islington. The Cattle Show. Lot of fat beasts 
about, human and otherwise. The “ otherwise ’ (no relation to 
the ‘‘altogether’’) have the best of it for good looks and interesting 
points. Bullocks, in particular, show interesting points, and 
probably harbour desire to use them, but look calm enough, 
not to say bored. (Bored and lodging at Islington, eh? Excuse 
my humour.) 

Looked in at the British Embassy and saw Said Pasha safely 
into his own house. ‘The little Pasha” seemed a trifle nervous. 
Don’t wonder at it. He says now he’s back home, he’!] leave it as 
soon as possible. Let’s hope so, poor chap, but I shouldn’t be 
surprised——, 

Flew round to the Gold Coast to witness very picturesque depar- 
ture of Ashanti ‘ carriers’’ (and carrieresses) to the frcnt. First 
real move in the war. Impressive, animated, kaleidoscopic, and 
noisy spectacle—about two miles of it carry in fifty pounds (and 
sometimes a baby) a head. 


Tuesday.—Saw advertised ‘“ Foreign Dogs at the Aquarium.” 
Didn’t seem anything particularly new in that. Always plenty of 
foreign dogs there I should say. Went to see: not gay dogs as I 
imagined, but the nobler animal. Unusual species, too—dingoes 
and Esquimaux, chow-chows (yum-yum, puppy dog pie!) and 
schipperkes, also the gay entrancing ‘‘ dogue de Bordeaux ’’—nice 
little lap dog he'd make! 

Over to New York. Heard some political Johnnies (in ‘‘ Con- 
gress ’’) propose impeachment of Mr. Bayard. Suppose it means 
something to ‘‘them as knows.” Interesting and amusing to out- 
sider. 

THE SPOTTER. 





NOW ON SALE. 


“EUN ALMANAC’ 


FOr 1896. 


Price Twropence; Fost F'ree, 2id. 





Fun Almanac has an illustration of the European nations playing at foot- 
ball. Apparently there is no referee in the game.—South Eastern Herald, 

Fun Almanac is the interesting Christmas number of the popular comic | 
paper. It has got its motto and tit-bit for every day in the year, and these are 
very amusing reading. There are sketches, satirical poems, jokes, and illus- 
trations in number.—Reynolds Newspaper. 

Fun Almanac for 1896 has just been issued. Fun is an old favourite, but age 
does not wither, nor custom stale, the quality of its humour. Every page 
contains, not one, but many laughs, and the man who cannot find two- | 
pennyworth of amusement in the present issue deserves never to smile again.— 
North Wilts Herald. 

Fun Almanac, full of jokes and laughable illustrations, is well up to the 
mark, and may be looked upon as a big two pennyworth.—The Stage. 

Fun Almanac has much that is amusing. The cartoon is serious enough. 
It represents the Great Powers as footballers, and the tussel that is on foot is 
fierce and determined.—Northern Ensign. 

Fan Almanac for 1896 is brimful of wit and humour, and no more agreeable 
companion could one have to while away a leisure hour. The calendar for each 
month is very cleverly compiled, satire and witticism being most happily com- 
bined. It is excellent value for twopence, and certainly occupies a foremost 
rank in comic literature.—Limerick Chronicle. 

Fun Almanac is excellent, full of clever pictures and smart letterpress, and 
a merrier twopennyworth of mirth will not be purchasable this Christmastide. 
The Almanac well sustains its big reputation.—The Sun. 

Fun Almanac is a decidedly lively and enlivening Christmas number, the 
drawings bold and well executed, the jokes daring, as per example (a suitable 
cartoon illustrating the text): Theatrical Manager.—‘“ Can you dance the Can 
Can?” New Ballet Girl (showing off her shapely limbs and “ figure ”).—* No, 
Sir! I can’t, can’t.’ But there is much more “Attic salt” than that to be 
found if you will only purchase this excellent “ two pennyworth.”— Birkenhead | 
and Cheshire Advertiser. 

Fun’s Annual for 1896, which has just reached us, is full of bright, well drawn 
pictures and funny stories, besides innumerable paragraphs, calendars for the 
month, ete. The paper forms a bright contrast to the dullness of most of the 
year’s Christmas numbers, and the small price at which it is published will 
make it deservedly popular.—Boston Guardian, 

Comic Calendars are, as a ru.e, depressing reading, but an honourable 
exception must be made in favour of that which appears in Fun Almanec. 
The record for October 1, 1896, ‘The Emperor William grows a beard to the 
sound of trumpets,” is particularly happy.—The Globe. 

There are certain plants which improve by being periodically transplanted, 
and Fun seems to be one of these. The ordinary numbers have been much 
brighter lately, while Fun Almanac is full of really good illustrations and 
humorous matter:—Society,. 


Order at once, to avoid disappointment, or send 24d. 
to ‘*Fun”’ Offices, 23 and 27, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 








Fares - mont wa 


















Whelesale Agents for Australasia and Eouth Africa—Gorden and Gotch London, Melbeurne, Sydrev, Brisbane, ard Cape Town. of 
Printed by ‘lus Co-orpzmative Paiuntine Society Limirep, Tuder Street, New Bridge Street, London, E.C., and Published for the Proprietors by Eton & Co., 27, Bouverie ° treet, 
Fleet Street, in the City of London.—Tuesday, December 17th, 1895. 





PROMOTE DIGESTION | 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difticulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis”’ 
do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 


Gd. or 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits on receipt of stamps. 
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Wednesday.—Just ran up to Glasgow and over to Belfast to see 
how shipbuilding dispute getting on. The men tell me they are 
going to ballot on the masters’ proposals. Very nice of them, J 
think. One of those delicate little attentions which, I am sure, the 
masters will appreciate, and proudly hand down on record to their 
children and grandchildren. Very gratifying. 

Looked in at Florence and Rome, just to hearten them up a bit 
over their African disaster. Patted ’em on the bck, and told them 
to keep up their peckers. They said they would. Very docile are 
the Italians, and as for enthusiasm! Altro! 

Calling at Cape Coast Castle on my rounds, heard Kumasi is 
undermined. Should think it is under anything but mind, myself. 
By the way, it used to be called Coomasie in the last war—generally 
variety is charming, however, and what is life (to the newspaper 
correspondent) if he can’t be original ? 

Strolling casually by the side of the Mersey in a fog, heard shock 
of tremendous coliision. Turned out to be the Germanic running 
into the Cumbrae. Latter sank. No lives lost, happily, and plucky 
attempt to rescue papers and valuables from the Cumbrae only 
frustrated by sinking of ship. 

Nice little surplus in the revenue in prospect—several interests 
and industries pricking up their ears and looking out for a share. 
seen with about half-a-dozen deputations lately to Lord Salisbury, 
Lord George Hamilton, etc. Cold comfort for most of them—but I 
fear I am Japsing into politics, so I'm off to bed. 

Thursday.—Sorry to say nasty, irritating little accident to the 
Prince of Wales while we were out shooting to-day. No fault of 
mine, but felt quite depressed about it, and left early. Couldn’t 
take any interest in the crisis in Madrid, or Mr. Bancroft’s reading 
of the ‘ Christmas Carol.’’ Went to bed again. 


Friday.—The Belfast engineers have rejected the masters’ offer 
-¢ : 
of a shilling. 
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No. 1,598. 


The little offer which you make 
With confidence, into 

Consideration we will take 
And plainly answer you; 

(Our attitude you'll understand 
And will not take amiss) 

You place your offer in our hand, 
We simply ask ‘* Wot’s this? ”’ 


Saturday.—Called down to Sandringham very early this morn- 
ing. ‘‘ Welcome, little stranger,’’ once more. Little strangers 
getting rather numerous seems to me. 

Hornsey Sckool Board election. Got votes, so read the ad- 
dresses—sixteen of them. Everyone of the candidates promised 
to keep down the exes and economise. Didn’t vote for any of 
them. I can tell a pretty tall one, myself, when I’m put to it, 
but I’m not going to encourage rivals right at my own doorstep, 
so to speak. Besides, if they all intended to keep their respective 
words it doesn’t matter who goes in. Eleven got in, and five 
stopped outside and bore malice. 


Tucsday.—The Society of Illustrators having wreathed them- 
selves ‘‘A London Garland” (handsome book, 21s. net, Macmillan 
and Co.), stood themselves a dinner at the Holborn Restaurant. 
Their president, Sir James Linton, in the chair. The artists and 
their friends did there consume a goodly meal and talk much shop, 
the presence of ladies brightening up the scene and ensuring the 


catching of the last train. : 
Tut SPorrer. 


P.S.—I wish you all?‘*A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year.” 


But Once a Year. 


Now is the winter of our discontent} 

Made still more wretched by the Christmas “ waits,”’ 

Who, in the shape of youth habit pinched, 

Haunt garden-plots at night, or swing on gates. 

Infernal tortures are their pleasing strains, 

Dispelled alone by happy Christmas rains. 

The “ First Noél"’ is very well just once, 

Sut get it twenty times from urchins bold, 

Whose voice in shrilly ‘ childish treble pipes,’ 

Like wailing souls by Styx, and in the cold, 

taw evenings make the passer grind his tusks, 

And curse the kid who in December * busi 

Chrysanthemums of choicest, rarest love 

Are gaily looted by the gutter tribe, 

And can you wonder, then, that I should groan, 

And to lament the fact turn tardy scribe ; 

My windows smashed, my garden beds bereft, 

Aud cat-like squalls and howls for blackinail left. 
SUBBUB. 


Notice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
unless accomnanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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FATHER CHRISTMA VITH THE PLUTOCRAT. 


The Humourist’s Christmas Dream. 


He lay awake on Christmas night; the pillow had no charm— 
The god of sleep point-blank refused to take him in his arms ; 
The turkey and plum-pudding lay like lead upon his chest— 
A circumstance which you'll agree quite bars the door of rest! 


He'd spent his Christmas fairly well; he had not marred its quiet 
By sharing in intemperate hilarity and riot ; 

In point of fact, his only act agaiust the rules of reason, 

Was prodigal indulgence in the good things of the season. 


Then argued he: “Since slumber comes at such a tardy pace, 
I'l] make some resolutions for the coming year of grace ; 

I’!] do my level best amongst the greatest men to shine, 

The finest humour of the year—that humour shall be mine! 


‘‘The merry sprite who sits astride the pens of comic men 

I will compel to come and dwe!l with me and guide my pen, 
So that the poems which I send at divers times to Fun 
Shall—to employ a vulgar phrase—appropriate the bun!” 


Though, when that excellent resolve was formed he fell asleep, 

I grieve to say his slumbers were the opposite of deep ; 

For through his dreams there marched a host of beings strange and 
eerie, 

No Puck or Ariel was there with faces bright and cheery. 


Out stepped a dame. He cried, *O lor!” (which, latinised, is 
‘* Domine! ”’) 

In accerts hoarse she said, ‘‘ Of course, you know I am Melpomene; 

These raven locks, this scalping knife, than which there’s nothing 
keener, 

This garb of woe—all serve to show I’m tragic in demeanour!” 


‘ T heard your vow; I'll tell you now and once for all—no magic 

Can make you write things crisp and bright;] your forte, young 
man’s the tragic ; 

In lieu of verse you shall rehearse strange crimes in all their 
starkness, 

And tell of murders, suicides, and other deeds of darkness! ”’ 


‘‘T am the Muse of Tragedy, and not an idle mocker, 

You are my son, and you shall write the deadliest shilling 
shocker ! ”’ 

With that dire news exit the Muse—a blue fire marked her track, 

What time a ‘‘ crawly "’ feeling slid adown the dreamer’s back ! 


FATHER CHRISTMAS WITH THE CLASSES AND THE MASSES 
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FaTHER CHRISTMAS WITH THE DEMOCRAT. 


Now, when he told his dream to Brown the day that followed 
after, 

Brown soon explained the mystery, when he had ceased his 
laughter : 

“’T was not Melpomene at all that made the air so murky, 

Because there’s no such person—so it must have been the turkey!” 


Christmas Joys. 


I stnG of Christmas joys a jocund lay— 

‘¢ What is the matter now? Your mother come to stay?” 
Conf ! ‘* Well, well, my dear, I’ll come down in & minute.” 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! the deuce is clearly in it ! 

And now, of course, full well I know that woman, 

She’ll prate and prate! I must be superhuman 

To stand her everlasting jaw. 

‘‘The printers’ waiting, please, sir!’’ There again, oh, law! 
And I’ve not finished half the Christmas poem. 

‘‘The butchers’ called for the account you owe ’em! ”’ 

“Oh, yes, just tell them to call again!” 

Now let’s get on! What’s that? The bedroom window pane, 
As I’m asinner! ‘ Please, sir, they’ve broke a winder 
A-throwing snowballs!” Drat that girl, she’ll always hinder 
Me in my work! ‘And do you think I am so hard of hearing 
Not to hear that?’’ The postman! Run! A note from Spearing ; 
Of course, an invitation! ‘* Dear boy, lend me ten pounds.” 
What! ‘ We're hardup!” Soam I! oh zounds! 

Troubles, they say, come ne’er alone. Ecod, that’s true, 

I’ve got enough myself to worry through. 

I’m sorry for you, Jack, old chum, but I can’t do it— 

So hardly pressed. ‘‘ Please, sir, the missus wants some suet.” 
“Oh! Goaway! This aint a butcher’s shop.” 

Now to resume! Who'll envy me my lot? 

Writing and being worried day by day! 

Well, there! Where wasI? Oh! ‘A jocund lay.” 

Hum! Hum! “ Full is the earth of happy glee,” 

And cheerfulness and joy reign over me! 

Naught care I for worry! Cares do your worst! 

‘‘ Please, sir, the blessed pipes are burst, 

And missus says do step upstairs !”’ 

Oh, hang it all! Nothing but worries, cares, 

And botherations, and alloys. 

Confound all Christmas joys. 





DECEMBER 24, 1895. 
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FATHER CHRISTM4S WITH THe MIpDLE CLASS. 


“A Christmas Serenade.” 


THOUGH the mercury’s twelve below freezing, 
Though the winds my poor carcase beset, 

I’ll sing to thee—pardon my sneezing— 
While my teeth play the gay castanet. 

I'll tell the of summer undying 
(I’m losing the use of my nose), 

While round me the cold blast is sighing— 
(Confound it! Away my hat blows.) 


My darling !—excuse my loud panting, 
I’ve had to run after my hat— 
I’l] charm thee with music enchanting 
(O, hang it! Just hark to that cat!) 
With love my fond bosom is swelling, 
My voice—though it’s now somewhat hoarse— 
In passionate accents is telling 
The—(here comes a p’liceman, of course.) 


Once more my devotion I’m pleading: 
My life to thee, sweet, I confide. 
Ah! say that my plaint thou art heeding— 
(Great Scotland! I’ve stepp’d on a slide.) 
Though colds and contusions I’m fearing, 
I’ll woo thee in spite of the Fates. 
But who are these phantoms appearing ? 
O horror! I’m off! They’re the warrs! 


Papa Yule, Without and Within. 


I.—FaTHER CHRISTMAS, from without, addresses the sons and 
daughters of men, who are anxiously awaiting his approach. 


What ho! what ho! within there! 
Ye folks of Adam’s race! 

I want to shake each fin there, 
And smile in every face. 

What ho! what ho! within there! 
Come, quickly ope the door ! 

And I'll such sport begin there 
As ne’er was known before. 

What ho! what ho! within there! 
Bold youths and maidens sweet! 

Around the room to spin there 

I’ll cause your nimble feet. 


FATHER CHRISTMAS WITH THE CLASSES AND THE MASSES. 
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FATHER CHRISTMAS WITH THE ‘‘ WorkInG ” CLASS. 


What ho! what ho! within there! 
The kissing-bush I've raised |! 
Let every downy chin there 
By every smooth be grazed ! 
What bo! what ho! within there! 
Ope door, and hand, and heart ! 
Your tenderest love I’ll win there, 
Good friends, before we part ! 


II.—Father Christmas, from within, apostrophises the weather ; 
but (thanks to much punch) forgets what sort of weather it is, so 
has a smack at every sort. 


What ho! what ho! without there ! 
Ye blinding sheets of rain ! 
We reck no floods that spout there, 
While wassail-floods we drain. 
What ho! what ho! without there! 
Jack Frost, keep up your sprees ! 
Freeze all the ponds about there : 
Our blood you cannot freeze. 
What ho! what ho! without there ! 
Ye snow-drifts piled on earth! 
Your dismal depths we flout there— 
We’re deep in drifts of mirth ! 
What ho! what ho! without there! 
Ye fogs, so foul to see! 
In vain for prey ye scout there— 
Safe-housed your victims be. 
What ho! what ho! without there! 
Ye winds wild-raving round ! 
High o'er your merry shout there, 
Our merrier laughs shall sound ! 


WHat we want to know, in reference to the Ladies’ Bicycle 
Contest at the Aquarium, is—did anyone sit in the laps we read so 
much about? If not, why did they not send for us? Why, rather 
than there should have been any doubt on the subject, we would 
have done it ourselves ! 


Aut the papers are telling us what various towns are doing 
with itinerant musicians, barre) organ-grinders, and so forth. 

Our advice to the town councils is, Do with them as we do with 
our troublesome grinders—go to the dentists and have them out. 
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FATHER CHRISTMAS WITH THE CRIMINAL CLASS. 


Britannia’s Homage. 
To THE QUEEN :— 


O Queen, the love that holds your throne 
’Gainst all the adverse winds that blow, 
From year to year has deeper grown, 
Till now each joy and grief you know 
Makes heart expand or tear to flow. 
Oh, may this joy no shadow cast 
3ut round your grief such glory throw 
That grief itself be overpast. 


From that dark day death laid him prone 
And plunged your life in bitter woe. 
Life cried, ‘‘ 1 must and will atone! ”’ 
Though Death is fleet and Life is slow, 
Life lives and Death is but a show, 
A ghastly phantom fading fast.— 
This life, that to His life we owe, 
Proves Death itself is overpast. 


O Queen, the sorrow we have known 
Has knit you fast to high and low. 
The Shadow on the glory thrown 
Has made the glory brighter glow. 
But kindly Time can blunt the blow 
And shield the stripped one from the 
blast ; 
What though pale grief must turn and 
go, 
Sweet memory is not overpast. 
L’ Envol. 
Oh, may your joys still greater grow ; 
When joy was first let joy be last. 
For joy will be when grief and woe 
And time itself are overpast. 


To THE INFANT PRINCE :— 
For you, fair child, may life’s swift 
stream, 
With joy’s bright sunshine dance and 
gleam. 
Thornless for you be York's white 
rose ; 
Friends be they many, few your foes ! 
To bind men’s hearts be all your dream. 


FATHER CHRISTMAS WITH THE CLASSES AND THE MASSES. 


WORKHOUSE 


May wisdom guide you; may you deem 


Things fair that are not only seem. 
All good may coming years disclose 
For you fair child. 


With joy may all the future teem ; 
No fitful but persistent gleam. 
Far from thee be all bitter woes, 
Distrust of friends or hate of foes ; 
Oh, be his lot whom wise we deem 
For you fair child. 


Woman on Wheels. 


For the past two or three weeks the 
championesses of the cinderpath have 
been witching the world with feats of 
noble wheelwomanship. Some _ very 
good times and a capital gate were 
made, and, on the whole, everything 
passed off well, except that in a few 
instances some fair competitors came 
to exceeding grief; these going in for 
woe as well as wheel. The riding 
was very much admired, there being in 
it a decided element of Grace, and it 
is satisfactory to state that, although 
there was a Gamble concerned in it, 
there was no betting upon the com- 
petition, and nothing that the Anti- 
Gambling League could lay hold of. 
From a somewhat swell Johnnie looking 
on, @ happy remark was overheard to 
the effect that you might say what you 
liked, deah boy, about the new woman, 
or the old woman, or any other, but it 
went without saying, don’tcherknow, 
that this was the weal woman. We 
suppose he meant real, but anyhow we 
shall be glad to hear from that Johnnie 
the next time he feels like saying some- 
thing good. 
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FATHER CHRISTMAS WITH THE PAUPER CLASS. 


Christmas! 


Hark! the Christmas bells are ringing ! 
List to their singing! 
What joy they’re bringing 
All o’er the land. 
For Yule-tide’s coming 
With all its funning, 


And songs we’re humming, 
A jocund band. 


Pass hands around ! 
While we stand side by side. 
For this is Christmastide. 
Through all the countryside 

Glad tidings sound. 

Let there be no dismay 
On this our holiday, 
Cast grief and care away, 

Croakers confound! 

Let them stand stiff and prime, 
Oh! There’s no good in him 
Who’s full of fad and whim 

When “ Fun ”’ goes by. 
Let others pull a face, 

With us that’s out of place. 
Their’s is a hopeless case 

Who mope and cry. 
Start off with joke and cheer, 
Kiss every pretty dear! 
Should she say ‘“ Don’t! ’’—it’s clear 

That’s all my eye! 
Under the mistletoe 
Minnie and Madge and Flo! 
Sly boots! Of course, you know 

The reason why. 

Ring out the bells! 

Who knows what is in store. 

Care is a frightful bore, 

But girls, you may be sure, 
Are full of spells. 

You on thin ice do stand, 

Take care! A golden band 

Will grace that little hand 
Of fair-haired Belle’s. 
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(For Cartoon Verses see page 254.) 
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“NOW IS THE WINTE 
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THE Vegetarian Congress has lately been insisting, in its old 
sweet way, on the ignoble necessity of having to kill animals 
before we may eat their flesh. This is a practice, they say, which, 
besides being uncomfortable for the beast, is very demoralising to 
the butcher! Poor butchers! They do not, asa rule, strike us as 
so very much worse than their neighbours—but of course we meat- 
eaters are prejudiced. And yet there have been some fairly good 
examples of blackguards, outside butchers. Charles Peace was not 
a butcher—at least not in the ordinary meaning of the word. 
Jabez—nor was he. Nor were many we could mention who seemed 
to show some slight signs of depravity—dramatists, poets, yacht 
club committeemen, first-class physicians, Sultans, teeth-scrapers, 
matrimonial agents, and many others. No, we do not mention 
names. 

‘‘ The task of filling up the blanks 
I'd rather leave to you,” 
as Koko says. And, even in /'wn, we never hurt anyone’s feelings! 

Prince Henry of Battenberg is off to Ashanti. As Trilby would 
sing :— 

‘* Battenberg s’en va-t-en guerre, 
Mirobou, mirobou, mirotaine.’’ 

Boys returning to Rugby next year are to pass an examination in 
‘*Current Events.”” We presume the paper to be set will take some 
such form as this :— 

1. What is a ‘‘ Walking Gentleman,” a ‘‘ Boko,” an ‘ Iradé,”’ 
and a ‘ Problem Play ’’ ? 

2. “Translate any football report from The Star into ordinary 
English. 

3. Explain exactly the costume you would ascribe to a female 
angel in an Alhambra ballet. 

4. What is the precise size of Miss Dorothea Baird’s foot ? 

5. Which is the better advertisement for an actress : 

(1) Losing her diamonds. 
(2) Getting her daughter to elope. 
6. Why does Mr. Keir Hardie not wear a collar ? 


7. What are the strong and the weak points in Miss Agnes 
Hewitt’s swimming? Alsoin the boxing of the Kangaroo at the 
Aquarium ? 

8. Compare ‘ Trilby”’ with ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay’'? State, if 
you can, the difference between them. 

9. Write a short article on ‘‘ Presence of Mind.” What will you 
do if 

|. Your elder brother left a sovereign lying about. 

2. You were the only person present in the room when a young 
lady fainted ? 

3. You entered a room suddenly where an engaged couple were 
seated ? 

Give your reasons for your answer in each case. 

A new song is being sung somewhere at the halls with the refrain 
of ‘* Oh, My Stockings!” Mrs. Chant! Mrs. Chant! come back— 
or goodness knows what the refrain will be next ! 


Snootleberry’s Christmas Dinner. 


Ir was Christmas Eve and snowing hard, when Mrs. Snootle- 
berry, better known as the prudent Mrs. Snootleberry, appeared 
befor» her husband, who was in,his armchair and his slippers, and 
exclsimed :- 

“ Mr. S. we must have a man to wait for our dinner to-morrow 
evening.” 

‘‘] don’t mind, dear,” responded Snootleberry, weakly, ‘so long 
as I »m not the man who has to wait for dinner.” 











** Don’t be silly,” replied his wife, with the withering contempt 
that a woman who has no humour in her soul always shows for a 
joke, no matter how mild. ‘‘ Don’t be silly, but put on your boots 
and go and find one.” 

It was in vain for poor Snootleberry to plead weariness, the 
weather, or anything else. When his wife said ‘ go’ she meant it, 
and ultimately he went. 

When he returned it was snowing worse than ever, and whether 
it was the cold air or the hot rum it is hard to say, but something 
made his voice strangely hoarse and his articulation indistinct as he 
observed :— 

‘‘Ttsh all right, my dear, I’ve found a man, decent sort of fellow, 
too, who’ll come and make himshelf gener’ly usheful to-morrow 
evening for five bob and his grub, and d’you r’member my telling 
you ’bout a chap I knew coming into a lot of money? Well, I met 
him, too, and he’s coming todinner. Old bachelor, y’know, wortha 
heap of money, and says he’ll set me up in business.” 

‘Quite right, my dear,’’ said the prudent Mrs. Snootleberry, 
‘I’m glad you invited him, he may take a fancy to one of the 
children, and ten thousand pounds even isn’t to be sneezed at. 
Did you think to tell the waiter that he’d have to bring his own 
white gloves? No, of course not, you men never think of anything 
except your own stomachs. Let me see, what did you say his 
name was ?” 

‘‘ Hish names Muggins, Jemmie \uggins,” answered Mr. Snootle- 
berry, who was at the moment struggling with his wet boots, ‘‘ and 
a nice, quiet, gentlemanly fellow you’ll find him.”’ 

Christmas Day was just perfect. 3right and sunshiny, with 
enough snow on the ground to make things look cheerful for those 
who had plenty of coal in their cellars. 

Late dinner was not the rule with the Snootleberrys. One 
o’clock suited Mrs. S., and the children and the lord and master 
had to put up with what was left for tea when he returned from 
the city. 

But this was a special swagger occasion. Mrs. Snootleberry’s 
rich aunt was coming and her husband’s wealthy uncle was 
expected, and these, with the millionaire friend, made up such a 
trio that the prudent hostess and Mary, her “ general,’”’ were hard 
at work ail day preparing for the feast. 

It was late in the afternoon before a modest ring announced the 
arrival of the expected assistant. 

‘‘Are you Mr. Muggins?’’ asked Mary as she opened the door. 
** You are late.” 

‘‘AmI?” replied the new comer. ‘“ Mr. Snootleberry didn’t tell 
me what time he was going to dine, and I was afraid I should be 
too early.”’ 

‘‘ Well, come on in,’ said Mary. ‘‘ We’ve got sich a lot ter do, 
we dunno how to get through with it. Take yer coat off, and then 
come and help me.” 

‘“‘T shall be very pleased to make myself generally useful,” 
answered Muggins cheerfully. ‘* What shall I do first ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, you’d best help me clean the plate,’’ responded Mary, 
*‘they’re awful particler about the dinner ter-night, cos someones 
acomin’ who’s had a lot of money left ’im, and they thinks if they 
treats ’im well he may give some to one cf the children.” 

Oh, that’s the little game is it ’’? 

“Yes, that’s wot they’re after. Missus has been tellin’ me all 
about it.” 

There was not much more opportunity for conversation, for Mrs. 
Snootleberry now made her appearance in the kitchen, and for the 
next hour and a-half she kept Muggeins fully employed, for, like a 
prudent woman, she meant having her five shillings’ worth out of 
him. 

Having filled all the scuttles with coal, and carried them upstairs, 
decanted the wine, cleaned the plate and the knives, laid the table, 
and brushed Mr. Snootleberry’s dress clothes, besides a hundred and 
one other little jobs too numerous to mention, Mrs. Snootleberry 
set him to work with a piece of emery cloth on the kitchen fender, 
just to give him something todo while she went upstairs to dress. 


* * * 


“ You’re a little late, my dear,’ observed the rich aunt, with & 
hungry sniff, as Mrs. Snootleberry sailed into the drawing-room. 

‘We are waiting for my friend, Muggins,”’ said Mr. Snootleberry. 

‘* Muggins, indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. S. bristling with indignation. 
‘A pretty fellow! He got here about half-past four, carried up 
some coal, laid the table, and did a few other odd jobs, and then, 
because I asked him to clean half-a-dozen pairs of boots while he 
was doing nothing just now, he said he felt tired and went home. 
Muggins, indeed! ” 

“Arabella! Arabella!’ wailed Mr. Snootleberry in a tone of 
despair. ‘‘ What have you done? Muggins is the millionaire. I 


let the waiter in myself, and he’s been sitting in the dining-room 
for the last half-honr.”’ 
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Gentleman Loafer (to Wife).—* I’ve a terribly heavy spell of work before me to-day, dear, but if I can possibly get away I'll return 


How do, Flutter? Going to city with me as usual? Well, let’s 
» « « « »« Lost the 12-15 have we? Oh, bother it: must have another 
, 


from the office in time for dinner.’’—G. JL. (to friend).—« 
have a Jivener before we take a hansom to the station 
livener, then.’ 
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“ Duce take it, Flutter, we've really missed three trains! Here, I’m getting tired, don’t yer-know, must have a bottle of Bass to 
pick-me-up, and—hang it all, Flutter, let’s have just one game of billiards, and then catch the 2-5 express to the city. . . . What 
do you say, Flutter? Missed the 4-15 city train, have we, now? Well, that is fortunate! Promised the wife faithfully I'd get home 
to dinner, so ta tar, dear boy, see you ter morrow, and play you level game then. Ha! ha! ta tar! ta tar!” 
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G. L. (to anxious and devoted little spouse).—‘‘ Managed to tear myself away from the office in 
of me teeth; fearfully fagging day, though,—heaviest I've had for years. P—h—e—w!”’ 


A. and D, L. S.—-“ You stupid, dear little hubby; haven’t I enough money of my own? Why will you persist in working your- 
self into the grave for more?” And echo answers, ‘Why? Why? Why?” 
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By THE “ ENFant TERRIBLE.” 


I HAVE never seen the Monroe 
Doctrine myself,nor have I tasted 
it, smelt it, or felt it. Neverthe- 
less, I have it on the very best 
authority that it exists, and that it is 
thought a great deal of by a certain 
strange people called the Americans. 
But, although I have been told by 
many people that it exists, I still have 
my doubts about it, because no two 
individuals have given the same de- 
scription of what this mysterious 
Monrve Doctrine really is, 


x * * 








For my own part, I believeit is a pair of tongs of sufficient length 
to allow the holder to twist the Lion’s tail without danger to the 


twister. 
+ x * 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
A Farce or To-pbay. 

Scene: The Capitol of Washington, The Congress is sitting. The President has 
sent a Message. The members listen with as rapt attention as the chewing of gum and 
spitting on the walle will allow, 

The Message runs as follows :— 

In my annual message delivered to Congress I drew attention to the 
pending boundary controversy between Great Britain and the Republic 
of Venezperuchili. It appears that pte eg has sent its fleet, 
consisting of a gunboat with a hole in it and three double-oared skiffs, to 
the Isle of Wight, and, under cover of the darkness, has annexed the 
island. (Cheers.) Great Britain now unjustifiably claims the withdrawal 
of the Venezperuchilians and the payment of an indemnity. This claim 
we, the great United States, are und to resist. (Loud cheers.) We 
must see that the South American Republicans are properly protected. 
In accordance with the Monroe Doctrine, it is our dass. Personally, I 
admitI do not know what the Monroe Doctrine is, but, nevertheless, we 
must uphold it. (Great cheers.) By what right does Great Britain lay 
claim to the Isle of Wight? We know that she has occupied it for 
centuries, but that proves nothing. In all likelihood she has no moral 
claim whatever. As the champion of this, the Moralest Nation of the 
world, we must therefore decline to recognise Great Britain’s rights. 
(Vociferous cheers.) Great Britain must, therefore, consent to our 
arbitration on the point. We will appoint an impartial Commission 
consisting of our late minister, Mr. Patrick Egan, Mr. O’Donovan Rossa, 
and several other honourable gentlemen that the despotic and arbitrary 
Monarchial Government of Great Britain have exiled from that pearl of 
the ocean, the Emerald Isle. (Tremendous cheers.) If Great Britain 
refuses our arbitration, we will threaten war until after the General 
Election, and then we will say nothing more about it, especially if the 
Democratic Party is returned to power again. (Gigantic cheers.) 

Loud applause, redoubled spitting, the Congressmen rising, standing on the 


seats, and throwing pellets of gum at each other. 
Seene II,—The President in Council with many editors of Democratic news- 


papers. 
C-e-el-nd,—Gentleman,— Between ourselves, of course, my Message is all 
bunkum; as the World has very unkindly called it, “ Bugaboo. But we 
have got to win this election, and the best way to do it is to insult Great 
Britain, Be sure to make a headline of that phrase (of which I am rather 
ACH though I says it as shouln’t) the “ pear! of the ocean, the Emerald 

sle”’; that will be worth hundreds of thousands of Irish votes. Gentlemen, 
fill up your glasses and drink three cheers to the Munroe doctrine. We 
none of us know what it means, but it sounds well, and doesn’t do 


anybody any harm. 
(They drink.) 


(Curtain,) 


And, believe me, that is the real story of the Monroe doctrine. 
The Democratic party are in a bad way, and Mr. Physician Cleve- 
land is trying his hand at a little doct’rin’, 

“FUN " LYRICS. (No. 7). 
* BuGaBoo.” 


We don’t want to fight, 
But, by jingo! if we do 
We've got the ships, we've got the men, 
We've got the money, too. 

No, we do not want to quarrel, 

But, my boys, you'll find it true, 

We're not likely to be frightened 

By this Yankee “ bugaboo.” 





Old Fuu’s Christmas ‘Risend. 


Oxp Fun comes out on Christmas Eve 
In the present year of grace ; 

And a flush of shame, as you'll well believe, 
Would suffuse his handsome face 

If he didn’t, ere coming, the Muses woo, 
And soar or the wings of rhyme, 

To sing you a cordial wish or two 
For the jovial Christmas time ! 


Old Fun comes out on Christmas Eve 
In the present year of grace ; 

And up to the elbow he’s rolled his sleeve, 
That his hand he may stoutly place 

In his male friends’ hands with a hearty clasp, 
And a prayer, while his joy-bells chime, 

That no Christmas joys may elude their grasp 
In the jovial Christmas time! 


Old Fun comes out on Christmas Eve 
In the present year of grace ; 
And a mistletoe-crown he’s been fain to weave, 
And over his white locks place. 
And his lady friends he will lightly kiss 
"Neath that crown with delight sublime, 
And wish them all manner of earthly bliss 
In the jovial Christmas time! 


Old Fun comes out on Christmas Eve 
In the present year of grace ; 

And youngsters (glad of a sweet reprieve 
From the weary, dreary chase 

: Of Learning) on their heads pats he, 

And hopes that heaps of prime 

And glorious jinks their lot may be 
In the jovial Christmas time ! 


Old Fun comes out on Christmas Eve 
In the present year of grace; 

And the year will be hasting to take its leave 
When next he shows his face. 

But he trusts his readers will have no lack 
(While the bells of the New Year chime) 

Of pleasant thoughts, as their hearts hark back 
To the jovial Christmas time! 
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COMING HOME CHRISTMAS EVE. 


“T shaysher, ‘foundedshamsh 
latin’ sheason, mak’sh m’ feel sho beastly ‘ntocshecated ! ! ”; 
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—this yereyarvest moon com’sho 
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On Thursday evening we had to pay a 
hy visit to the Olympic to discover how the 
boys cheered Cheer, Boys, Cheer there; on 
Saturday the Brothers Gatti asked us 7 

* sample One of the Best at the Adelphi ; 
Monday we are to pay a visit to the Guke 
of York’s to inspect Tommy Atkins, and, 
following close on these, are a hundred or 
so pantomimes, Olympia, The Sign of the 
Cross at the Lyric; A Woman’s Reason at 
the Shaftesbury; Michael and His Lost 
Angel (!) at the Lyceum, and so on, ad lib. Cheerful, isn’t it ? 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer is just as cheery at the Olympic as it was at 
Drury Lane. Sir Augustus Harris is the greatest Pantechnicon of 
the age. As a remover Taylor isn’t in it. 

Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. George Giddens, Miss Fanny Brough, 
etcetera, are as lively as ever. 


‘* Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes see Cheer, Boys, Cheer.” 


The management of the Tivoli were good enough to invite me on 
Monday evening last to celebrate their alterations and repairs— 
more particularly their enlargements. 


The Tivoli is now more handsome and commodious than ever. 
There is a beautiful new entrance, there are a couple of beautiful 
new bars, and yards of beautiful new carpet, and loads of beautiful 
new paint. In short—it is beautiful altogether. The programme 
to celebrate all this consisted only of 40 turns. Some of the ladies 
and gentlemen were very nice indeed, but the nicest of them all 
was Miss Nita, Clavering, whose sweet and pretty soprano voice was 
delightful. Miss Cissy Loftus and husband were in a box, and ap- 
plauded loudly the imitations of little Miss Sybil Arundale, whose 
big sister Grace is going to marry Mr. Newsom-Smith, junior. 
Good luck to her! 


i‘ — "fo 
ZA wom 


GOSSAMER. 


Sir Augustus Harris transferred ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer” to the 
Olympic Theatre last Thursday, 19th inst., when the first perform- 
ance was held and witnessed by an enthusiastic audience with all 
the rapt attention bestowed upon a first performance of anything 
in the shape of a Drury Lane drama. In the concluding scene, the 
elaborate ladies’ costumes, which foreshadow the fashions of the 
forthcoming season, are the special invention of the celebrated 
firm of Worth of Paris. 

We are all looking forward to the seventeenth Drury Lane 


Christmas pantomime, Cinderella, which Druriolanus, the Unsur- 
passable, will produce on Boxing Night. Of course, this pantomime 








— 


will be a mass of blazing brilliancy, vastly outstripping its prede- 
cessor in invention and grandeur. 
Verbum sap.: Olympia opens Boxing Day. 


Seasonable. 


‘“‘ Christmas comes but once a year,”’ sang the itinerant musician 
at the gate. ‘‘ And a (bad word) good job, too,” said Paterfamilias, 
as he thought of the stock of bills upstairs. We really feel quite 
sorry for the poor man. 


WE have beguiled a leisure half-hour with learning three new 
humorous games called “ District Messengers,” “ Chivy,” and 
‘* Match-Making.” The last will most assuredly prove attractive 
to our fair readers, who are doubtless deeply engrossed in the 
subject. The first game is played with a pack of cards, consisting 
of 26 alphabetical cards, 12 numerical cards, and two cards with 
special duties—the Postmaster-General and the Good Fairy. The 
second game, ‘‘ Chivy,"’ is for four players, and resembles whist. The 
third game, ‘“ Match-Making,”’ has for its object the arrangement 
of a marriage between the Postmaster and the Good Fairy. Very 
agreeable diversion for the winter evenings. The special pack of 
cards, which are appropriately illustrated, can be obtained at all 
District Messengers’ offices, and particularly at 2, Bishop’s Court, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. The price is only one shilling. 





Smith.— Look here, Maria; what's this I’ve been rubbing into 
my hair? It’s labelled ‘ Balm of Florid: 1,’ but it’s certainly nothing 
of the kind.” 

Mrs. S.—* Oh dear! You are always in such a hurry about things! 
It’s some stuff I made myself from a recipe in ‘The Woman’s 


Own’ for polishing furniture! I thought the bottle was empty.” 
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cocoa 


“Refreshing and Invigorating to the 
jaded mind and body; delicious to the 
palate; and absolutely unadulterated.” 


—FAMILY DOCTOR. 
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“HERE WE ARE AGAIN!!” 


Precocious Fun. 


@.—When are plates like men being tortured ? 
A.—When they are®on the rack. 


Tom Smirn’s Christmas crackers are again pre-eminent in novelty 
and design. We have obtained for our youngsters, who always look 
forward to getting something of this kind, “‘ Santa Claus "’ stock- 
ings, which are crammed with sweetmeats, toys, and articles of a 
useful nature, fit for juveniles. The bon-bons will be a source of 
great fun and laughter at the ensuing Christmas parties and dances 
to all members of the community on pleasure bent. 





NOW ON SALE. 


“FUN ALMANAC’ 


HOR 1896. 


Price Twropence; Post Free, 2)d. 


Fun Almanac has an illustration of the European nations playing at foot- 
ball. Apparently there is no referee in the game.—South Eastern Herald, 

Fun Almanac is the interesting Christmas number of the popular comic 

paper. It has got its motto and tit-bit for every day in the year, and these are 
very amusing reading. There are sketches, satirical poems, jokes, and illus- 
trations in number.—Reynolds Newspaper, 
@Fun Almanac for 1896 has just been issued. Fun is an old favourite, but age 
does not wither, nor custom stale, the quality of its humour. Every page 
contains, not one, but many laughs, and the man who cannot find two- 
pennyworth of amusement in the present issue deserves never to smile again.— 
North Wilts Herald, 

Fun Almanac, full of jokes and Jaughable illustrations, is well up to the 
mark, and may be looked upon as a big two pennyworth.—The Stage. 

Fun Almanac has much that is amusing. The cartoon is serious enough. 

It represents the Great Powers as footballers, and the tussel that is on foot is 
fierce and determined.—Northern Ensign. 
% Fun Almanac for 1896 is brimful of wit and humour, and no more agreeable 
companion could one have to while away a leisure hour. The calendar for each 
month is very cleverly compiled, satire and witticism being most happily com- 
bined. It is excellent value for twopence, and certainly occupies a foremost 
rank in comic literature.—Limerick Chronicle. 

Fun Almanac is excellent, full of clever pictures and smart letterpress, and 
a merrier twopennyworth of mirth will not be purchasable this Christmastide. 
The Almanac well sustains its big reputation.—The Sun. 

Fun Almanac is a decidedly lively and enlivening Christmas number, the 
drawings bold and well executed, the jokes daring, as per example (a suitabl 
cartoon illustrating the text): Theatrical Manager.—* Can you dance the Can 
Can?” New Ballet Girl (showing off her shapely limbs and “ figure ”).—* No, 
Sir! I can’t, can’t.” But there is much more “Attic salt” than that to be 
found if you will only purchase this excellent “ two pennyworth.”— Birkenhead 
and Cheshire Advertiser. 

Fun’s Annual for 1896, which has just reached us, is full of bright, well drawn 
pictures and funny stories, besides innumerable paragraphs, calendars for the 
month, etc. The paper forms a bright contrast to the dullness of most of the 
year’s Christmas numbers, and the small price at which it is published will 
make it deservedly popular.—Boston Guardian, 

Comic Calendars are, as a ru.e, depressing reading, but an honourable 

exception must be made in favour of that which appears in Fun Almanec. 
The record for October 1, 1896, ‘The Emperor William grows a beard to the 
sound of trumpets,” is particularly happy.—The Globe. 
f& There are certain plants which improve by being periodically transplanted, 
and Fun seems to be one of these. The ordinary numbers have been much 
brighter lately, while Fun Almanac is full of really good illustrations and 
humorous matter.—Society. 

Fun Almanac, in addition to the comicalities of the ordinary number, 
contains a burlesque calendar and a series of short articles on “The Whole Art 
of Shopping.”—The Daily Graphic. 


Order at once, to avoid disappointment, or send 24d. 
to ‘*Fun”’ Offices, 23 and 27, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 
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‘““A SOVEREIGN REMEDY.” 


relieves the sore and irritating pain, and a few applications complete the cure.”—From 
Wa. VauGHAN, Esq., Clark’s Green, Capel, Surrey. 


‘(A MIRACULOUS OINTMENT.” 


“ Having a very sensitive skin, much affected by cold winds, it made me 4 victim to 
great suffering, although having tried numerous remedies. A friend insisted or my 
trying your Carbolic Ointment, and gave me proof of its efficacy. I applied it also = 
a very bad burn on my hands, which, after a few applications, it entirely relieved, an 
having used it beneficially for other purposes, I can only describe it as 4 miraculous 
Ointment.”—From W. J. Ware, Esq., Nunhead, London. 





Is unequalled as a Remedy for Chilblains, Chapped Hands, Piles, Scalds, Neuralgic ap¢ 
Rheumatic Pains, Sore Eyes, Earache, Cuts, Insect Bites or Stings, Throat Colds, 
other Skin Ailments. 

Large Pots, 134d. each, at Chemists, &c., or Post Free for value. 











——— 


F. C. CALVERT & CO., MANCHESTER: — 





Wholesale Agents for Australasia and South Africa—Gordon and Getch London, Melbourne, Sydvey, Brisbane, and Cape Town. 
uted by Tux Co-orznarive Paiwtine Socarty Limitrep, Tuder Street, New Bridge Street, Londen, E.C., and Published for the Proprietors by Exton & Co., 27 
Fleet Street, in the City of London.—Tuesday, December 24th, 1895. 
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By THE PARTY ON THE Sport. 
Wednesday.—Had a Christmas card this morning. 


Passed a lively and instructive half hour or so at the adjourned 


meeting to protest against the unpunctuality of the London and 
Chatham and Dover trains. Spirited affair. 
be that people prefer their trains unpunctual. Odd, but perfectly 
legitimate taste, of course. 

Just looked in at the American Senate House at Washington to 
hear President Cleveland’s ‘“‘ Message” read. Fire and thunder! 
What a cock-a-doodle-dooing! (or a Yankee-doodle-dooing, if you 
ae At least, lots of cock-a-doodle, but not likely to be much 
‘* doing.” 

Yankee-doodle, full of pride, 
Victim of empirics, 
Got a lot of gas inside 
And went into hystirics! 
Foreigners of common sense, 
See he can’t be trusted, 
Draw their cash in sums immense— 
Yankee nearly ‘‘ busted ’”’! 


Hurried back for Sir Augustus Harris’s second carnival ball. Went 
as a devil—the printer’s kind—and made a great “impression.” 
Danced with Mrs. Langtry (exquisite in black silk and green 
snakes). Also with a “Sappho” in a costume up to date, which it 
didn’t exactly suit her “down to the ground; did so as far as it went— 
in that direction. Alot of Trilbys there, of course (or ought I to write 
Trilbies?) Rather suggestive of chilbains, this weather. A lot of other 
creatures were there, including # Christmas box (which didn’t fall 
to my share), a German Emperor, and a deviless. Tottieand Cissie 
and Maudie and Baby and Birdie and Fay, and others were also 
there with their auats. Covent Garden Market—one person (of 
course) all over vegetable produce—was also in evidence. But the 
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one I dreamed of was a lovely lady in terra-cotta (I think) and 
ermine, who wore a gorget of violets about her neck and shoulders. 
Got home next day. A Christmas card had come by the last post. 


Thursday.—Had a Christmas card this morning. 

Libel action against Mr. W. S. Gilbert. The Lord Chief Justice 
and a special jury heard it in a professional way. But I heard 
it, too. Very nice libel case. A Comtesse de Brémont, having 
informed Mr. Gilbert that she “ anticipated the pleasure of writing 
his obituary notice for nothing,’’ naturally sued him for libel at 
once. What more inevitable? Illogical jury gave verdict against 
her, however. ‘T'was ever thus. 

Down to Lichfield. Another Parliament man ‘deprived of his 
seat. Mr. Fulford deprived of his right to sit or stand. 


It is a treat, I may repeat, 
For anyone to lose his seat; 
The luckless cit by wile or wit, 

May nevermore presume to sit ; 
He’s also banned, on t’other hand, 
From every attempt to stand ; 

So he’ll repair to places where 
At meetings he may take a chair. 


Friday.—Down to the parish of Hoo, Rochester. 
little “ tittup’”’ between a vicar and his parishioners. 
and impressive. 

Saw Sarti sentenced, and discovered that we haven’t done with 
‘‘ Jabez”’ yet. Rule nisi granted for a new trial. Among all Jabez’s 
sins be this remembered—that he has hung about the public stage 
until he racks us with the tortures of an infinite boredom. 

Saturday.—Had a Christmas card. 

Grey and Barratt sentenced to-day. Saw it done, Silver robbing 
is really not good business. Hope the thing will blow over now, 
and then, if that slavey of mine keeps her tongue between her 
teeth, I may be able to realise over those three ingots I haven’t yet 
been able to pass But we'll say no more about that just 
LOW. 

Popped in at the Westminster Town Hall. Lot of little children 
(mixed with good show of elders) trotting around a ‘sale of work,” 
called ‘The Children’s Salon.” Proceeds of sale to be devoted to 
London Schools’ Dinner Association. Business ruled lively, and 
numerous additional dinners seem likely to visit unaccustomed 
spots “in the interior’! Princess Christian declared “ this sale 
open” after ‘“‘Lavana”’ had said a few words and Mr. Woods had 
‘spoken a piece.” He expressed a wish to raise 100 guineas. A 
very laudable desire, I’m sure, 


Monday.—Had a lot of Christmas cards. Looked at them 


Saw a lively 
Interesting 





all day. 


Tuesday.—Had more Christmas cards; am papering the summer- 


house with them. Went to the pantomime in the evening. 


THe SPOTTER, 


Noticz.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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“ Sm Aveaustus Harris has surpassed him- 
self.” I had this sentence written down 
before I began; I knew it would have to be 
used. Cinderella is the most superb pro- 
duction ever seen upon any stage. Any one of 
its three great scenes must have cost a 
- fortune. I would be willing to give Sir Augustus 
¢ fa ten pounds a yard for any single dress iu the 
“Ruse 4" production, and then I should have a bargain. 


You know all about thestory. It tells of a young lady of good family 
who, through stress of circumstances, becomes the heroine of a 
domestic servant controversy during the dull season. Her family 
ill-treat her; she gets nothing toeat; she wears her sisters worn- 
out clothes. But she is the fortunate possessor of a fairy god- 
mother, who she discovered in an old chest, or something. The 
fairy godmother turns her into a princess, more quickly than an 
American heiress can be changed into a duchess. But you know 
all about it, don’t you? 

As told at the Lane it is not so much Cinderella as Gus Harris, 
but the exchange is no robbery—especially as he gives us Ada 
Blanche into the bargain. We would forgive him a great deal for 
the sake of Ada. And if you want a beau, man, and miss, Isa 
Bowman is not yet bespoke in private life, you will find the new 
Cinderella the daintiest little lady imaginable. “Toyland” will 
delight the kiddies—it is Lowther Arcade on an enlarged plan; 
windmills, Noah's arks, railway trains, marionettes fill the big 
stage, and you think you are suffering a bad attack of nightmare— 
a pleasant nightmare--after an overdose of Crippled Children’s 
Fund. A lovely wood scene, with huntsmen and dogs and horses, 
and a quick change from autumn to winter that could almost give 
points to an English October, is the next important feature. Then 
comes the first great show. The kitchen changes to the realms of 
fairyland somewhere or other, and we see lovely ladies, more or less 
dressed, flying ladies who sweep through the air so freely and grace- 
fully that the wires don’t seem to interfere with them a bit. There 
are a crowd of the most perfect little ponies in the world, a beau- 
tiful electrically-lighted, horseless carriage, and—and—and every- 
thing. The magnificent ball-room scene—such a ball-room—is 
succeeded by an indesoribably magnificent wedding. Never have 
I seen anything to approach this—it is bewildering. 

Mr. Dan Leno, Mr. Herbert Campbell, Mr. Lionel Rignold, Miss 
Alexandra Dagmar, and the rest are all very specifically clever 
indeed. 

Truly there is nothing new under the sun. Mr. Herbert 
Campbell's song is a revival of a ditty some thirty or more years 
old, 


. 





A pork-pie hat and a little white feather, 
Knickerbockers and the dirty weather, 
In the Strand, in the Strand, 

In the Strand, in the Strand. 


It has been adapted to and goes splendidly with the recent 
Strand shaving and dental incident—Sweeney Todd—the Barber— 
In the Strand, etc. The pittites and other aristocratic occupants 
of the remaining seats rym’ or they did not, remember this 
rollicking refrain, In the Strand. It caught like fire, and appeared 
to be the principal hit of the pantomime. I should like to see this 
scene once more, but I suppose Gus Harris—not Sausage Harris— 
won't let me. Mr. Herbert Campbell's earlier song, “It is not 
true,” is capitally satirical and deserved the encore. Keith Prowse 
and Company publish this song. 
GOSSAMER, 











The New Year and the Emperor. 


Ir was New Year’s Eve, and the greatest Emperor who has ever 
lived sat awaiting, watch in hand, the arrival of the latest Heir of 
Time. A frown sat on the Emperor's brow, and the Emperor sat 
on a golden throne and upon the distinguished nobility who rallied 
around it. The New Year was late, and the Emperor’s temper was 
rising. 

Lifting his Imperial Crown from his Royal and Imperial head, 
and mopping his Royal and Imperial brow with the Banner of the 
Fatherland, the Emperor spake. “Beastly hot!’ said he. Asa 
a matter of fact the thermometer stood at zero, but, as 
a matter of course, the assembled nobility prostrated 
themselves three times, and replied that ‘ Hades was 
nothing to it!’ One irritated noble, however, who had 
seriously injured himself while prostrating, ventured to remark 
that ‘“‘he didn’t know so much about that.” Such rank insubor- 
dination could not of course be tolerated. Von Humbug, of 
Muckle-Edinburgh, for it was that illustrious nobleman, was at 
once arrested, and conducted to the torture chamber. 


At that moment the sound of trumpets was heard, the doors 
were flung open, and the New Year strode into the Presence. 
‘‘ You are late,” said the Emperor with a frown, “‘ you have kept 
me waiting.”’ 

“ Sir,” the New Year replied, ‘it has but this moment struck 
twelve.” . 

‘“Twelve!” said the Emperor, “ are you not aware that I have 
been graciously pleased to decree that all New Years found stop- 
ping out after 11-30 are to be treated as first-class misdemeanants ?” 


‘‘T am not,” replied the New Year, ‘“‘ nor do I see how you can 
possibly control my actio.s.”’ 

‘Listen to him,” cried the Emperor, “ Listen to him! Sir, do 
you know who J am?” 

“No,” said the New Year, who was getting irritated, ‘‘ Who the 
blue blazes are you ?”’ 

The Emperor shook with passion, the assembled nobility also 
shook—with cold and apprehension. “Sir,”’ yelled the incensed 
potentate, ‘‘I am the Emperor of Germany!” 


“ All right,” said the New Year, ‘ keep your hair on! Very glad 
to meet you, I am sure, but—what Germany? I never heard of 
such an Empire.” 

‘He has never heardof me, he has never heard of Germany, after 
all the money I have spent in advertising! Andthis is fame! Sir, 
the Empire of Germany was founded five-and-twenty years ago by 
my August——’”’ 

‘Oh, that accounts for it,” cried the New Year. ‘My good 
fellow ’—here the Emperor went black in the face—‘ we never take 
any notice of an Empire till it has been established at least wn 4 
years. Five-and-twenty years! Now, bless my soul, only five-and- 
twenty years. And how long do you expect it to last?” 

“* How long do I—oh, lor!" cried the Emperor. ‘‘ He wants to 
know how long I—. Holy Moses! How long do I expect—. 
Great Jehosophat!” And with a shriek of hysterical laughter, the 
Emperor fell fainting upon his Royal and Imperial back. 


Tenderly did the great officers of State raise the prostrate 
monarch, and, placing him upon a silver salver, straightway carried 
him to his Royal and Imperial bed. It was an anxious time. For 
hours the Royal and Imperial patient lay in a swoon. At last he 
came to. ‘‘ Where is he?” he whispered. ‘“ Sire,’’ said the Chan- 
cellor, ‘‘ he is downstairs.” ‘‘What’s he doing?’’ murmured the 
Monarch. There was no response till the question had been thrice 
repeated and a looking glass had been broken, then, and not till 
then did the Chancellor falter, ‘Sire, he’s—he’s—sit—sit—-sitting 
—on—your—throne!”’ Again the Emperor fainted. When he 
again came to he was an altered man. “Send for Fun,” he 
shouted, ‘‘ I must see him instantly.” 


¢An hour afterwards the Man of Mirth was closeted with the 
Monarch of the World. Noone knows what Fun said to William 
or what William said to Fun, although it must be admitted that 
the nobility did its level best to find out; but there was only one 
key-hole, and precedence is, as everyone knows, a debateable point. 
Anyway, there was a lot of laughter heard, and presently Fun and 
the Emperor came out with their arms round one another’s necks, 
and went downstairs, and, being joined by the New Year, made 
such a night of it as never was. Even Von Humbug was pardoned, 
and allowed to sit on the mat outside and share in the fun. 


And it is thought that the Emperor and the New Year will go 
along very well together, after all. 
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1. It being the New Year, Mr. Hurlybird resolves to turn 
over a new leaf and get up half-an-hour earlier, and avoid 
that horrid rush for his train in the morning. 





The Old Year and the New. 
I.—TO THE OLD YEAR. 


Your journey, when your life began, 
Looked long and dark and drear ; 

But, now, how short, how brief_a span 
Seems all your past career. 

The hour that’s destined for your death — 
The midnight hour—draws nigh ; 

And soft we lisp with solemn breath, 
“ Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye !”’ 


Rich store of sweet and precious gifts 
Your generous hand has given ; 

Rare boons, whereof the memory lifts 
Our grateful hearts to heaven. 

You’ve strewn our paths with many a flower, 
For which, with kindling eye, 

We bless you in this parting hour— 
‘Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye!” 


But bliss unblended, joys unmixed, 
No child of Time may bring: 

Our aching hearts you’ve oft transfixed 
With many a grievous sting. 

No fault of yours—heaven wills it thus! 
We'll strive some good to spy 

In each ill wind you’ve blown to us — 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye ! 


You’re heard our words, you’ve scanned our deeds, 
And in our souls you’ve seen 
Luxuriant crops of Vice’s weeds, 
Of Virtue’s wheat but lean! 
And, since you’re made our failings known 
Before the throne on high, 
Oh, bear to Heaven our parting moan— 
Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye! 


Oh, say that, in oem last sad hour, 
Repentant sighs we heaved ! 

Oh, say that, for temptation’s power 
To wile our hearts, we grieved! 

Oh, say we’ll make an effort brave 

To let our vices lie 

For ever dead in ss deep grave— 

Good-bye, Old Year, good-bye ! 








2. But Gwendoline Maud, the “ help,” having made no such resolution, 
sleeps peacefully on till the alarum wakes her at the usual time. 








Il.—TO THE NEW YEAR. 


Its last pathetic note is hushed, 
That mournful midnight chime, 

And crumbling Death to earth has crushed 
The greybeard son of Time; 

And, rising from the Phoenix-clay, 
An infant weak and frail 

Gropes blindly on its strange, dim way— 
All hail, New Year, all hail ! 


Say, heard ye, stranger, from the gloom 
But now the vow which passed 
Our lips—that in the Old Year's tomb, 
Our sin-load we would cast ? 
Then, stranger, make our weak hearts strong 
And sturdy, lest we fail 
To keep our vow your whole long life — 
All hail, New Year, all hail ! 


You come, like all the vanished years 
And all the years unborn, 

With spirit-woundings, sufferings, tears, 
The knife, the sword, the thorn. 

You'll maim and shame the sons of earth, 
You'll turn the rose-cheek pale ; 

And yet with smiles we view your birth— 
All hail, New Year, all hail! 


Yes, though our sombre spirits mope 
And murmur, anguish-riven, 

Thank heaven the priceless gift of hope 
With each fresh year is given. 

What though the clouds be dense and dun 
Along the Old Year’s trail, 

The New foretells the approaching sun— 
All hail, New Year, all hail! 


And Fn has doffed his fun-bells now, 
To breathe, O Year, a prayer 

That of the hope-buds round your brow 
His friends may all have share! 

And may those a by the power 
Of Heaven’s hi race, not fail 

To blossom bravely, hour by hour— 
All hail, New Year, all hail. 
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And Mr. H. has to contemplate t 


fireplace till her appearance 


The Start. 


Tne New Year looks extremely fit, 
And full of resolution 

But then his race will take a bit 
Of pluck and execution, 

To ride in triumph round the earth, 
All differences healing ; 


He'll haveto ‘scorch ”’ forall he’s worth, 


No time for fancy wheeling. 


lew cinder paths will aid his pace! 
Not always even highways 

His track he’ll often have to track 
Through undiscovered byways. 

Not counting rows from time to time 
With some obstructive ‘‘ peeler,’”’ 
He'll have to pass (excuse the rhyme) 

The playful Venez-wheeler. 


Far Kast, mishaps may raise his ire, 
There is we may divine a 

Chance of puncturing his tyre, 
On bits of broken China. 

As bikes that cannot “ take a fence”’ 
To give it should be chary, 

His savoir-faire must be intense, 
His motto, ‘Swift but wary!”’ 


Armenian Ways they say are rough, 
But Stamboul’s ways are rougher 

If his machine's not pretty tough 
We fear that it will suffer. 

He thinks of halting there, we’re told, 
If so, let’s hope he’s steady ; 

For though their Vorte's extremely old, 
It’s also very Jicady,. 
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4. And to rush for his train as per usual, to find, it being 


New Year, it is altered to five minutes earlier—making him 


late at theoffice 


Bulgarian roads are somewhat steep 
And mostly lead to Russia— 

{nd Socialism’s ways are deep, 
So says the King of Prussia. 

In France and Germany there’ll be 
Or people have been lying— 

A chance, when scorching there, that he 
Will be accused of spying. 


Then Afric’s paths are polyglot, 

And passing strange it’s weather ! 
Morocco’s getting rather hot, 

And smells—like Russia leather ! 
There wild Lothairios abound 

Ikach anxious to be master, 


There wheels - within - wheels race 


around 


Till they Congo no faster. 


From Egypt to the distant Cape 
He'll have to helter-skelter 


And take, from Lion, Eagle, Ape, 


A-shanti for a shelter. 


Then far from civilised abodes 


He'll blunder and he’ll bungle, 


Lntil he comes where Cecil Rhodes 


Macadamise the jungle. 


From Cuban storms to Irish bogs— 


Kanaka, Arab, Lascar 


Parisian mobs and London fogs— 


Japan and Madagascar 


All ways, all men, be bears in sight, 


Let's hope he'll struggle through it 


He has to put a wrong world right 


And just a year to do it. 


justas he was abouttoask for a ‘‘ rise” ton 


He’s fit and eager, as is seen, 
His eye bids Fate defiance. 
We only hope that nis machine 
Has ev’ry new appliance. 
W+’ve ev’ry faith in ev’ry year 
Hach year’s been strong as could be- 
3ut the machine? Ah, is the year 
As easy as it should be ? 


He’s off! He’s off !! Be his good luck 
And strength to struggle through it. 
For if bike supports his pluck 
He looks the boy to do it. 
} un follows him, as sure as Fate, 
Each week without cessation, 
To keep the reading world to date 
With cyclic information. 


A Clipping. 


WE cull this from a generally reliab! 
contemporary: ‘‘Three sets of twins 
were born in Bedford Park within « 
month.”’ 

And we have just been married an | 
taken a house in Bedford Park. Can 
nothing be done ? 

Cannot the owner of the property 
obtain damages from the publisher of 
this fearful news ? 

Bedford Park will soon be depopulated 
if this is the case. — JoHN YOUNG- 
HUSBAND. _. 

(Our esteemed correspondent is in 
error. If things go on like that the 
trouble will be—it will soon be over- 
populated.—Eb. Fun. | 
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THE START. 


(For Cartoon Verses see page 264.) 
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IT SOBERED HIM. 
Awful fright of poor old Mr. Goosebury, who has mistaken his 
youngster’s snow-figure for the wraith of his departed better-half!” 


Our Yule Tide Party. 


I sHALL never forget our Christmas party, 1887. What larks we 
had ! 

Ferdy Friskwell was the life and soul of it. He and Will Steele 
dressed up and played a scene from H. J. Byron’s old burlesque of 
‘‘ Esmeralda.” He was “ Frollo,’’ and Will was ‘** Quasimodo,” and 
how we all laughed when Will threw Ferdy out of the window of 
Nétre Dame Tower. We had a strong frame made, and the window 
was paper, which, of course, they broke when Frollo was 
hurled through. What a game it was, as Will held him by the 
collar and jerked him up and down as they sang a duet to the air 
of Sally Come Up.” 

Quas: ‘ Frolly come up, Frolly go down, 

The distance will your screeching drown.”’ 

Frol: ‘ The biggest skylight in the town 

I shall tumble slap through the middle.” 


Then he was thrown and nobody had thought of putting pillows or 
a bed for him to fall on, and so—how we all jumped when we 
heard his head go bump on the floor below! But he was such an 
enthusiast that he never minded in the least, but appeared a 
moment later as his own ghost. 

It was voted the best thing of the whole evening. And so it was. 

But I shall ever remember Dick Skeet’s Punch and Judy Show. 
He really did it so well. He had hired it of an itinerant showman, 
who went every night to the corner of Argyll Street, Regent 
Street. On the curtain of the—hem—theatre was inscribed :— 


‘‘ PETES AND GALAS, 
SCHOOL TREATS AND EVENING PARTIES ATTENDED.” 


So Dick got the whole paraphernalia and set it up in the back 
drawing room, while his brother Ted—dressed in a shabby coat 
and a battered white hat—had the pandean pipes in his thick 
comforter, and with a big drum in front of him, acted as inter- 
locutor and orchestra. 

All went swimmingly till the clown appeared, then a sudden 
silence ensued. The figure of Punch fell off the stage, outwards, 
and that of the clown hung down limply, half out, under it. 

Then came a whispered colloquy between Dick and his brother, 
and, at last, we heard— 

‘* But I’ve swallowed the squeaker ! ”’ 

Dire consternation was the result. Poor Dick emerged, white as 
a ghost, and perspiring freely. A hurried consultation was held. 
Two doctors were sent for, when Dick suddenly said, ‘ It’s about 
the time Wilkins (Punch’s proprietor) gives the performance at the 
corner of Argyll Street. Take a cab and see if you can find him, 
and bring him back with you. Don’t tell him what it’s for, or he 
may be too frightened to come. Drive like mad!”’ 

Ted tore off his shabby coat, hat, comforter, and Pan pipes, and off he 
went, while the rest of us stood round and advocated various reme- 
dies, none of which were adopted for fear of their chemical action 
on the bits of tin, to say nothing of the tape, which Ferdy Frisk- 
well said “‘ might turn into worms,” a remark which elicited from 
everybody “ How can you joke at such a moment?” which shut up 
Ferdy. 














Only one of the doctors sent for could be found, and he™came 
felt Dick’s pulse, looked at his tongue, shook his head, and said. 
“‘ There—is—a—no—immediate danger—but let someone come 
with me and I’ll send you some medicine that may dissolve the tin, 
In the meantime take nothing of a solid nature.” 

“‘ And supper is just ready,”’ said Ferdy. 

“Never mind,” said our hostess, seeing Dick’s downcast looks, 
“ There are plenty of custards and jellies and ices!” 

‘* Um—a—I’m afraid,” said Dr. Mathers, “‘ the sweetness might 
act inimically on the metal, to say nothing of the—a—tape.” And 
he sucked the white handle of his stick and rubbed his chin. « It 
must be—a—say—unsweetened arrowroot or—a —porridge.”’ 

**Oh, lor!” shuddered Dick, ‘‘ and I hate slops of all sorts,” 

A diversion was now caused by the arrival of Ted Skeet with 
Wilkins, whom he had been fortunate enough to find just packing 
up for the night. ‘ 

Wilkins, nothing loath, had confided the travelling temple of the 
drama to “ Bill,” who did the pipes and drum business, and “ My 
Old Dutch as does the kerlections.” 

— they came in Dick corfided the case to Wilkins, who 
said :— 

“Ts that hall? Why didn’t yersiso? Here!” And he drew 
from his trousers pocket—not a medicine, or solvent, but a handful 
of squeakers. 

‘‘ Hah!” shrieked Dick, “I don’t want any more! I’ve had one 
too many now!’”’ 

“Wy, th’y won’t do yer no’arm. I orfing swaller two or three 
doorin’ a performinks! Here! ’Ave these!’’ 

But Dick had had enough Punch squeakers to last him his natural 
life. 

The party, of course, came to an ignominious termination, and I 
never heard of Dick Skeet again giving a Punch and Judy show at 
a Yuletide party. 


JANUARY.—It will take you all this month to recover from the 
effects of the Christmas festivities. 


FEeBRUARY.—If an infant is born to you on the 14th of this 
month, be sure you christen it Valentine or Valentina, as the case 
may be. This is expected of you. Besides, there is nothing chest- 
nutty in the idea. 


MarcH.—There are many people who regard the name of this 
month as a verb, and—go out like a lamb about the 25th, or Lady 
Day. 

APpRIL.—This month is principally notorious for stults and rain. 
Those who like walking in the latter in their best clothing are 
thoroughly entitled to the appellation “ All Fools,” to whom one 
day has been located as a feast and diversion at the commencement 
of this humid month: 


May.—In spring a young married man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of a spring clean. He goes home from the city and finds 
the wife of his bosom with a duster round her head, a coarse apron 
round her waist, fire in her eyes, soot on her nose, a broom in her 
right hand, and a dustpan in the other. And he feels that from 
that moment he can never compete for the Dunmow Flitch. 


J UNE,—One gets one’s wife to look up one’s summer things. One 
puts them on and passes the remainder of the month in bed, with a 
violent cold. 


JuLty.—The gentle reader (readers are always gertle) like the 
cuckoo :— 
“In hot July 
Away he’ll fly.” 
Or, at any rate, he’ll tell his friends he is going on the Continent 
this evening. But he feels a bit awkward when, a couple of days 
ater, he meets two or three of them at Earl’s Court. 


AuGust.—Sea-son for sea-sons and sea daughters to see the sea- 
side. Also season for paying about four times your usual weekly 
outlay for poor accommodation—in uncomfortable lodgings— 
where you are flea’d and flee-ced and whence you are glad to flee. 

SEPTEMBER.—In the words of the poet— 

‘* Come out ’tis now September.”’ 
Far be it from us to impugn the poet’s morals. But in all 
probability he was addressing his wife, in reference to removing 
their household gods before the impending quarter day. 

OctoBpER.—Get your overcoat out of pawn. Your thick boots, 
although without feet in them, have probably run out, so the 
attempt to redeem them would be bootless. 


NovemBeEr (9TH).—A Mayor's nest. The Mansion House. Cold 
fog—can’t be foghot. 


DECEMBER.—Advice to householders. Look up all yourcreditors 
and implore them to send in their Christmas bills. This is in case 
they might forget you know, 
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Christmas Tips. 

Wuart makes the larksome schoolboy grin, 

What makes his father smile so bland ; 
What makes the festive bobbies chin, 

With such suggestive smiles expand ? 
What is it makes the railway porter touch his hat, 

Touch his hat with extra vigour, 
And cheerfully offer to carry one’s bag, 

Al it’s as big as lf, or bigger? 
And what induces the © waiter, 

At our command such haste to make, 
As briskly he serves the lordly chop, 


Or promptly brings the;luscious steak ? 
And rey ip our postman’s classic mug 
With such expressive smiles aglow ? 


And why? oh, why? do telegraph boys, 
Move 80 bly o’er the snow. 

Again, why does the surly butcher, 
Become so suddenly polite, 

And always ask in accents meck, 
If ‘That there piece o’ meat is right ? ’’ 

The baker and the milkman try 
To beat each other in respect, 

And not a single flaw can we 
In the muffin man detect. 

Our friend the grocer, too, has changed, 
His off-hand ways are cast aside, 

And, as we take the grocery in, 
Gently he asks if all’s supplied. 

To Yule Tide drinks and Christmas ti; s 
Do we these pleasant changes owe. 

We can do very well with the changes, but 
We do not like the tipping, you know. 


Only a Clown. 


Tue jester doft his cap and bells 
And flung his bauble down, 

And the laugh had fled from his painted face, 
And his pale brow wore a frown. 


The soon pleased mob had laughed that night 
At each antic—every jest ; 

They little thought, in their delight, 
Of the racking in his breast, 


For the maid he had Joved—who had smiled on him 
With her sweet, soft eye so blue, 

And had listened a month before to his love, 
And promised to be true. 


He bad seen in a curtained box, beside, 
Bestowing kisses sweet— 

The woman he hoped to have made his bride 
And his heart, in madness, beat. 


He wrung his hands and he beat his breast 
And wept iu his wild despair ; 

The man who had been his bonoured guest 
Was seated beside her there. 


And a moment later, the call boy said, 
& +“ Miss Gray’s just gone, it’s true, 
Wiv’ a swell in a carridge she’s been and fied, 
An’ plea’, sir, vat’s your cue!” 


Then up he sprang, and a stifled pang 
Weni down his throat with a choke— 
For what has the public to do with a heart 

When it’s out to hear a joke? 


And he rolled about the stage again, 
While tears in his red eyes welled, 
And he did his best to crack his jest, 
And the laughing audience yelled. 


Ah! it’s little the public knows or cares 
Of him who can ish its frown ; 

It heeds not what his bosom bears, 
And it says, ‘‘ He’s only a clown.” 


So the jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And flung his bauble down, 

And the laugh had fled from his lips so red, 
And his white brow wore a frown. 


Proverbs for the New Year. 


REVISED uP TO Dats, witH “ Fun’s’’ COMPLIMENTS TO THE 
NosBLE ARMy oF CYCLISTS. 


Put a beggar on a bike and he’ll ride to the ——. 
You can put a bike on the water, but you can’t make it float. 
A yell is as good as a shout to the deaf cyclist. 





Never look at the bearings of a gift cycle. 

New cycles ride easily. 

One man may steal a bike, while another man may not look at a 
tire. 

To a rickety bike all roads are bad. 

You cannot lend your bike and ride it too. 

A bad rider always finds fault with his bike. 

All are not cyclists who wear knickerbockers. 

As you gear your bike, so you must ride on it. 

Between two bikes you fall to the ground. 

A small thorn will puncture a big tire. 

Clever men make cycles, and wise men ride them. 

Half a tandem is better than no cysle. 

Those who ride pneumatic tires should never throw broken gl: ss 
about. 

Oil for the bike is oil for the trike. 

The proof of a cycle is in the riding. 

Those who ride on broken bikes should always avoid the stones. 

A rickety bike makes the most noise. 

He who would break records, must not be afraid of the dust. 

It’s a good bike that never wobbles. 

Many ride out, who walk home. 

No man can ride two cycles. 

The fool who rides without a brake, is apt his collar bone to 
shake. 

The race is not to the Swift, nor the battle to the Humber 
(though they are good cycles). 

Ridden to pieces like the easy bike. 

Troubles come on cycles but go away on foot. 

A cyclist may ride often without a lamp, but he gets run in at 
last. 

Put the saddle on the right bike. 

“You've earned your little drop of oil.”” New music hall song. 

‘“‘ Its cunning to steal a bike, but its wisdom to leave it alone.” 














Bread 


PROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


§. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis” 
do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 


Gd. or 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits on receipt of stamps. 
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A SHINING COMPETITION, 


Boy.—* Shine yer boots for yer, sir ?”’ 
Brown.—“ No, thank you. They’re quite clean!” 
Boy.—% Turn ’em into patents for yer, sir! ”’ 


Little Johnnie Bull on the War Path. 


Mr. Fon. 

Dear Sir,—I’m 7, and my uncle wot is in Amerrica went there 
many years ago. As many of them that read your paper perhays 
has uncles there I think it will stir them up, and may save our 
dear old England if you will tell them wotI am going to do.— 
Your LITTLE JOHNNIE. 


Battel Muse, Cannon Street, 
December 21st, 1895. 


My dear Uncle Sam,—I hope you are quite well. I bave not 
written to you since you went away from my mother cos there 
wasn’t going to be no war. But now we are going to fight, and my 
brass cannon, wot Auntie Mary gave me on my birthday, and my 
big pistol is reddy. But I haven’t no powder, and, as it is Christ- 
mas time, I think you could send me some. I want that powder 
wot goes off bang and makes no noise, and wot smokes without 
anybody can see it. Please send me sixpennuth for a present. 
Then, when the war is started, I am going to come over and shoot 

ou. I made mother cry when I told her wot I was going to do— 

ut ‘tis no time for tears. I thort I would let you know cos you 
had better get reddy and say your prayers. Mother says I ought to 
tell you wether I will come in your front door or threw your back 
yard, but, if you says your prayers, it doesn’t matter. I am shoot- 
ing at our tabby cat, and can shoot strait. Please send the powder 
sharp.—Your loving little nephew, JOHNNIE. 

P.S.—I want to see the falls of Niagera wot our reading book 
says is a site to see and— go away again—and die if it is your turn. 
Please can I come that way to shoot you. JOHNNIE. 








NOW ON SALE, 


“FUN ALMANAC’ 


FOR 1896. 
Price Twropence; Fost F'ree, 2jd. 


Fun Almanac has an illustration of the European nations playing at foot- 
ball. Apparently there is no referee in the game.—South Kastern Herald, 


Fun Almanac is the interesting Christmas number of the popular comic 
paper. It has got its motto and tit-bit for every day in the year, and these are 
very amusing reading. There are sketches, satirical poems, jokes, and illus- 
trations in number.—Reynolds Newspaper. 


Ff Fun Almanac for 1896 has just been issued. Fun is an old favourite, but age 
does not wither, nor custom stale, the quality of its humour. Every page 
contains, not one, but many laughs, and the man who cannot find two- 
pennyworth of amusement in the present issue deserves never to smile again. — 
North Wilts Herald, 

Fun Almanac, full of jokes and laughable illustrations, is well up to the 
mark, and may be looked upon as a big two pennyworth.—The Stage: 
''Fun Almanac has much that is amusing. The cartoon is serious enough. 
It represents the Great Powers as footballers, and the tussel that is on foot is 
flerce and determined.— Northern Ensign. 


® Fan Almanac for 1896 is brimful of wit and humour, and no more agreeable 
companion could one have to while away a leisure hour, The calendar for each 
month is very cleverly compiled, satire and witticism being most happily com- 
bined. It is excellent value for twopence, and certainly occupies a foremost 
rank in comic literature.—ZAmerick Chronicle. 


Fun Almanac is excellent, full of clever pictures and smart letterpress, and 
a merrier twopennyworth of mirth will not be purchasable this Christmastide. 
The Almanac well sustains its big reputation.—The Sun. 


Fun Almanac is a decidedly lively and enlivening Christmas number, the 
drawings bold and well executed, the jokes daring, as per example (a suitable 
cartoon illustrating the text): Theatrical Manager.—“ Can you dance the Can 
Can?” New Ballet Girl (showing off her shapely limbs and “ figure"), No, 
Sir! I can’t, can’t.” But there is much more “Attic salt” than that to be 
found if you will only purchase this excellent “two pennyworth.”— Birkenhead 
and Cheshire Advertiser. 


Fun’s Annual for 1896, which has just reached us, is full of bright, well drawn 
pictures and funny stories, besides innumerable paragraphs, calendars for the 
month, etc. The paper forms a bright contrast to the dullness of most of the 
year’s Christmas numbers, and the small price at which it is published will 
make it deservedly popular.—Boston Guardian, 

Comic Calendars are, as a rule, depressing reading, but an honourable 
exception must be made in favour of that which appears in Fun Almanr c. 
The record for October 1, 1896, ‘The Emperor William grows a beard to the 
sound of trumpets,” is particularly happy.—The Globe. 

There are certain plants which improve by being periodically transplanted, 
and Fun seems to be one of these. The ordinary numbers have been much 
brighter lately, while Fun Almanac is full of really good illustrations and 
humorous matter.—<Society. 

Fun Almanac, in addition to the comicalities of the ordinary number, 
contains a burlesque calendar and a series of short articles on “The Whole Art 
of Shopping.”—The Daily Graphic, 





Order at once, to avoid disappointment, or send 24d, 
to ‘*Fun’”’ Offices, 23 and 27, Bouverie Street, 














BIRD'S 
CUSTARD 


POWDER 


Enhances the acceptability of every 
Sweet Dish or Fruit. 


NO EGGS REQUIRED. 
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Gadbury’s 


cocoa 

_ “Refreshing and Invigorating {o the 
jaded mind and body; delicious to the 
palate; and absolutely unadulterated.” == gp pu pickeRING & SONS, SHEFFIE 


—FAMILY DOCTOR. 
NO ALKALIES USED 


London, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 16%, 


Needham’s 
Polishing 
| veoct san, BSCS 


and Brilliantly Brass, Copper, Tin, 
Platinold, &c. every where. 


Bole Manufacturers : 





London Office: &. George's House, Fastcheap, E.0 
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Ee Wine and Spirit Importers and Merchants. 








































Branches :— 


LONDON : 


42, Glasshouse Street, Regent Street, W. 
2, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
5 and 6, Bucklersbury, a E.C. 
72, Mark Lane, E.C. 
86 and 87, Bishopsgate St. Within, E.C 
Cowper’s Court, Cornhill, E.C. 
87, Coleman Street, E.C. 
45, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BIRMINGHAM : 


York Passage and High Street. 
18, Temple Street. 


Agencies :— 


LONDON : 
The Arches, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
37, Hereford Road, Bayswater. 
62, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate. 
158, Stroud Green Road, Crouch Hill, N. 
17, The Parade, Cricklewood. 


BIRMINGHAM: 


17, Temple Row and Bradford Passage, 
Corporation Street. 


MANCHESTER: 120, Great Hampton Street. 
Commercial Buildings, Cross Street. 
LIVERPOOL: HASTINGS: 
| 11, Dale Street. 24 and 25, Robertson Street. 
EDINBURGH: 
7, South St. Andrew Street. GLASGOW: 
11, South Exchange Place. 
DUNDEE: St. George’s Cross. 
8, Murraygate. 225, New City Road. 





BRIGHTON : Charing Cross. 
10, Ship Street. 183, North Street. 
Kent Road. 
RYDE: 
74, Union Street. Also at 
DUBLIN: MANCHESTER 
Commercial Buildings, Dame Street. And elsewhere. 























ae 9 
The BODEGA system of business has been established more than 
ad a quarter of a century. 





; The opportunity of tasting the Company’s shipments in the Original 
Casks, at reasonable prices per sample glass, enables customers to 
familiarise themselves with Wines which are pure, and therefore 3 

wholesome. j 

















ead Offices: 88, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., London. 


Telegraphic Address: “BODEGA, LONDON.” Telephone No. 1,297. 


PRICE LISTS OBTAINABLE AT ANY OF THE ABOVE ADDRESSES, OR THROUGH THE POST UPON APPLICATION. 
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